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HIS photograph was made December 10, 1931, 

while the belt was running. Note its true and 
even performance, after 14 years of steady service 
driving the heavy loom pictured with it. 


More than 29 y@ars ago, Mag attan engineers 
originated and berfectes the™Basic design of 
Condor Belts. aw 


They were the first hieteared@i d Friction Surface 


transmission belts. 


Condor Belts today are used in over 400 textile 
mills and throughout industry in general—because 
they give reliable performance over long periods 
and, in the end produce “great economy” for 
the user. 


Condor Belts are supplied in all widths and plies. 


Sold by leading jobbers everywhere 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 
Of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 
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S-W Standardization Plan | 


provides more than 
surface protection.. 






‘A _ 
j ODAY, paint must be considered as more than just some- 
thing that protects surfaces! Paint must be selected in re- 
lation to how it may iivcrease the utility of the surface it protects, 
as well as how manufacturing processes and other conditions may 
react to It. 





THE KENDALL COMPANY, Walpole, Mass. $ 
Pacrsace 07 You Secmoe Wessees Coarse OF 
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Right there is where the Sherwin-Williams Standardization Plan 





tf 


as 





= enters the industrial picture! This plan provides a controlled 
' . . . ~ . I 
a | system of selecting and applying finishes that best meet the exact 
—- - requirements of each surface. 
ee | 
eal # } . Peet ; 2 
| : * Proper paint on walls and ceilings in the plant can increase work- 
3 - ing light 30° to 50¢;—increase production, reduce 









accidents and spoilage, improve health and morale. 
It will also resist fumes, excessive moisture, keep 







premises sanitary. 





The S-W Paint Standardization Plan has saved thou- 
sands of dollars for many of the leaders of the tex- 
tile industry. Let an S-W Paint Engineer discuss 
your paint investment with you. Write for the in- 
teresting booklet that completely describes this plan. 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Dept. 729, Cleveland, Ohio. 





It eliminates guesswork in the painting of mill prop 
erty Individual charts (like one shown above) are 
worked out by S-W Paint Engineers for each cus- 
tomer. This chart shows WHAT finish to use... 
WHERB HOW . . and WHEN to use it 

Copies of the chart are kept at all operating units 
of the lan—oeiee rs in the files of the sales and 
t ica leparu s of Sherwin-Williams Co. Each 
individual pre xluet has a code number—r letter— 
which it licates o plant executives and to Sherwin- 
Williams, the purpose, the color and the product for 
each surface and condition This assures mill man 

agement of receiving the same uniform grade of prod 

uct as was first recommended—thus making repairing 
and refinishing the same in appearance as the orig 

ma 

inal finish. — “a , 7 


N O T E _ Textile offices 

* at Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, Spartanburg, and At- 
lanta. Our warehouses at Char- 


lotte and Spartanburg’ carry 
stock for prompt service and con- 


venience of the textile trades. a7, cet 


Mag trang 









































Section of the Card Room at Molohon Mills (Kendall Co). Note how the 
davlight entering the window at the side of the room is carried clear 
through to the center and is softly diffused by the action of S-W Save-Lite 
on the ceiling 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SAVE-LITE 






SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
MILL VILLAGE PAINTS 


These standard finishes meet every 
requirement of Mill Village prop- 
erty. The photograph here shows 
a section of the village of the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Co., Gaff- 
ney, S. C. The village property of 
the Gaffney Co. is kept up with 
S-W Mill Village Paints. 
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A Loom That is Different 


Our New X Model High Speed Northrop Loom 


. ‘ 4 ——3 = It WAS Built 
It Was NOT Built \ [ees - = /, i New from the 
‘ by padee \ : N “a~% fe a iE Ground up 
Something Better ‘ ry 4 1S | A Triumph of 
rt wes Byport S hia ae Loom Engineers 


Why It Is Different 


It Runs Faster—Which Means at least 
20 Per Cent More Cloth 


It Runs Better—Like the latest auto it is 
the Product of Modern Engineering—It is 
Built to meet Today's Weaving Problems 


It Stops and Starts with a Precision that 
Makes the Weaver’s Work Easy 


Requires Less Attention from the Fixer— 


It has parts that Wear Longer 


There is Nothing Like It—Nothing Else That 
Will Save So Much Money in the Weave Room 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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SEAMLESS CORK COTS (below) after running 
exactly the same length of time as the ordinary rolls at the 
left, show practically no eyebrows. The waste is back on the | 





ORDINARY ROLLS (above) produce eyebrows and 
allow waste to fall into the work, thus causing bunches, 


: ay 
uneven yarn, and excessive end break a‘je. 


NOT WITH ® 


CORK ROLLS & 


Evener yarn and less end breakage with 


these money-saving Seamless Cork Cots 


‘ 


ERE’S the solution to the troublesome and costly 
problem. Mill men will tell you 
“Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots have done away 


“eyebrow” 


vith eyebrows.” 

The two photographs—one showing ordinary rolls 
ind the other, cork rolls—clearly illustrate this point. 
These rolls on the same frame were allowed to run the 
same length of time after the boards were cleaned. 

The high coefficient of friction of Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots places the clearer waste on the clearer 


board where it belongs. Waste won’t drop into the 


Armstrong's SEAMLESS Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 


clearer board where it belongs. 







work. Production is increased by preventing excessive 
end breakage. The quality of the work is improved by 
reducing the number of slubs or bunches. 

Mills using Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots today 
(and there are more than a hundred) have reduced 
their roll covering costs an average of more than 60%. 
Today more than 5,000,000 spindles in mills spinning 
from 2s to 120s are equipped with Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots—the modern money-saving roll cover- 
ing material. Is your mill among them? 

Send for the new free book ““The Facts About Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots,” giving 
cost studies based on actual mill records. Armstrongs 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, 923 A 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Product 
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Dual unit Butterworth ULTRA 
Package and Beam Dyeing Machine 
with lids closed. When installed the 
machines are set in the floor to a 





You entirely eliminate danger 
of uneven dyeing with the -:- 


BUTTERWORTH ULTRA 
PACKAGE AND BEAM 
DYEING MACHINE ¢ «¢ ° 


HE ULTRA machine has aroused more genuine interest than 
any new machine that we have announced during the past five 
years. So great has been this interest that we have made arrange- 
ments for demonstrating the new machine in actual operation. 


The ULTRA machine is made in various sizes adapted for the 
dyeing of 25, 50, 100, 200, 300, 500, 600, 800 and 1600 pounds of 
yarn on tubes. The 100, 500 and 800 pound machines can also 
be used for the dyeing of warp yarns on a section beam in lots 
from 100 to 2000 pounds per dye batch. 


By all means you should investigate the possibilitie s of this new 
ULTRA machine which gives greater, quicker penetration and a 
more even flow of dye liquor. 





Descriptive literature will be mailed promptly 


Fifty pound Butterworth ULTRA Package : b : 
@ Dyeing Machine. One-pound sample dyeing and arrangements for witnessing the machine 

machine of similar construction can be 

furnished for laboratory purposes in ac tual ope ration can be made by appointment. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


In Canada: 


New England Office: Southern Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 





BUTTERWORTH Anishing) 








A COMPLETE LINE OF RAYON AND FINIS HING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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~ YOU CAN BANK 
ON TUFFER 


Not on first costs, perhaps, but in its superior results 
you can bank on Tuffer Card Clothing. As a quality 
product Tuffer gives unusually long life and service— 
resulting in many more pounds of production and less 
waste in stock. 


Tuffer Card Clothing takes grinding easily and per- 
fectly, holds point longer, is easier to strip and affords 
closer setting without injury to the point. This means 
much more even carding. 


You will find the Howard Organization ready at all 
times to help you get better results and economical 
operation. Let our representatives show you the true 
meaning of prompt, personal service .... and a fair 
deal on all card clothing problems. 





Tuffer Card Clothing is guaranteed against shelling 
out. 


HOW ARD 
PRODUCTS 


ARD CLOTHING 
APPER CLOTHING 
TIRE HEDDLES 
YLINDER FILLETS 
DOFFER FILLETS 
HAND STRIPPING 


C 
N 
W 
C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory: WORCESTER, MASS. 


BU RNISH ER 
EM ERY. FILLE TS Southern Plant mengnhcoeisage 
bites 9 244 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS 


RECOVERED 


and WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CARD CLOTAING 





TRADE MARK 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








) 
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Make your own 
Prosperity | 






Business is never so bad but that some com- 
panies make a profit . . never so good but 
that there are occasional failures and re- 


ceiverships. 


v 


“Prosperity” for you can be reduced down 
to selling your product for more than it costs 
to make it. You can’t always control selling 
prices. You CAN usually do things about 


costs. 


Vv 


Take this book for example. .’’The ABC of 
Long Draft Spinning.” It points out one 
method of cost reduction. Long Draft Spin- 
ning means less labor, less machinery invest- 
ment. It sometimes permits the use of shorter 
staple. Study it and learn one way to 
hasten your own prosperity. If you haven't 


a copy, we ll gladly send you ore. 






| 
Phe 
, A 3 
PC WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
LONG DRAFT Whitinsville, Mass. 
SPINNING 


: Send me a copy of “The ABC of 
Long Draft Spinning.” 
} 


MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1831 





Fales & Jenks Division 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Division 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


State 
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EFFICIENCY 


Means Getting The Most Done 
With The Least Effort 





Moving picker laps by hand from a breaker to an interme- 
diate, and from the intermediate to the finisher is a fine 
example of inefficiency. Cut out the intermediate and it 
helps some, but is still wasteful of effort, and effort costs 
money. 


Spending thousands of dollars for efficient opening ma- 
chinery, and then winding the cotton up into, as tight a 
lap as possible, is a wasteful and harmful practice. It 
wastes power, and damages the cotton. 


Combining all pickers into a continuous machine, which 
takes loose cotton in one end and turns finished laps out 
of the other is the efficient way. 


Reducing costs often means simply lowering quality, which 
is generally foolish; but if costs can be reduced by chang- 
ing machines to make them do their work in a different and 
better way, it is more foolish not to do it. 


Pickers combined by the Aldrich Synchronized Single 
Process method do better work, and do it cheaper; enough 
cheaper to pay for the change in from six to eighteen 
months. This is not merely a statement, but a fact which 
can easily be verified by asking those who have made the 
change. Over 200 installations are paying nearly 100°/, on 
the investment, with savings ranging from 50% to 200%. 


PTOAEAOOAOOAOOT OOOO ATTA ATTA TATA TTT EE eT 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 


couommnnanceiacuaanitatt STOEL AORORERLANSEOUONGPROGEERA SLAERCSUOCESERDECL i uutticunececicuscesucusconioeenonie 
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Must You Continue 
to Forfeit Part 
of Your Profits... 


... to obsolescence? In 
the face of today’s buying 
methods — everything 
within your plant must 
yield the maximum 
profit to offset present 
price-paring. More than 
ever before, it is of utmost importance for you to be certain that you 
are not forfeiting to obsolete machinery part of profit rightfully yours. 
& What about it ? Overwhelming opinion in the industry points to only 
one answer—replacement. Your jacquards—for instance. Every im- 
proved Halton’s Jacquard returns your full share of profits—allows 
you to meet today’s prices with less sacrifice. How? By lowered main- 
tenance costs, by greater versatility, by faithful rendition of salable 
designs. & Southern Pile Fabric Company, Primrose Tapestry. and 
Stauffer Dobbie, Ltd. are using Halton’s Jacquards. 


© Go deeper into your costs! Retrieve some of these 


leaking profits! The first move is to write for our =, ho sgcsscasesesess 
ae 
= tA = 


catalogue that shows all the mechanical details. 


Will you—Today? 


TON*’S 
JACQUARKDS 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS, “C” and Clearfield, Phila., Pa. 








’ ‘ H. A. FORBES, P. O. Box 1663, PATERSON, N. J. . Tel. Lambert 385-92W 
we. Selling Agents DENNIS J. DUNN, Sth and College Streets . . « » CHARLOTTE, 
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The dollar you spend now 


is worth $1.50 


The dollar you SAVE now 





Noy, it’s wrong to spend our dollars fool- 
ishly, just for the sake of spending. But a lot of us 
are saving dollars foolishly—just for the sake of 
saving—without realizing that the dollar we save 
today has a decreased earning power compared with 
the dollar we saved in 1929. But the dollar we 


spend today is worth $1.50 in value received. 


Mosr prices are way down—further down 
than they were even in 1921. Eggs and butter and 
flour and clothing and furniture are way down—and 
that means values are way up. This is the greatest 
buying time we'll see again for many years. 


is worth 75c 


A LOT of people feel just now like the old 
Negro who came to the crossroads and saw one 
sign pointing to heaven and another sign point- 
ing to hell. He shook his head and said to him- 
self, “Ef Ah goes to Hebben, gotta fly all the 
while; ef Ah goes to Hell, gotta jump all the 
— Ah giss Ah'll jes’ set here an’ rest mah- 
se f. 

BUT resting is rusting. This is true of dollars. 


IF those of us who have money just leave it to 
rest—the wheels of industry keep on rusting. 
Wheat and cotton and corn keep on piling up 
in warehouses. Our neighbors keep on hunt- 
ing for jobs that don’t exist. 


Pretty soon, these prices are going to start 
up—some prices have already started up. When 
they do, we'll have to pay more for the things we 
need right now. We shall have lost the chance to 
get that new suit or dress or chair or bed or radio or 
automobile—at a bargain! 


Besives, if we buy these things now, we'll 
put somebody to work who needs a job even worse 
than he needs charity. If we put him to work, he 
can buy the things we make or sell, and that will 
help us. 

Harn times? Not if we harness our dollars 
and hitch them to the wagon, instead of leaving 
them in the stable. 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“To use available income to purchase goods normally necded and in the replacement of which labor 
4s employed, is a condition precedent to any hopeful program to constructively increase employment.” 


From the Recommendations of the Committee on Unemployment Plans and 


Suggestions. of the President's 


Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
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Here is the improved reed which has upset old ideas 





HE NEW 
Cus 






ott 
REED ev Enonons 


ade 


git 





Aceept this offer 





FF os many years mill men have been ordering 
“standard” and “stock” reeds. Now Emmons has 
perfected a new Custom Made that has upset old 
standards—gives you a new reed made exactly to 
your requirements. 


Custom Made Reeds fit your fabrics exactly, for 
they are made for them, built to your own order. 
As a result you enjoy a new freedom from reed 
marks and uneven warp spacing; a reduction in 
broken ends caused by reeds that do not fit. 


Many mills have already switched to these new 
reeds to gain their production benefits—and they 
report improved “cover” and better quality weave. 
You too should get better results from a reed made 
to fit than one which doesn’t fit. 


How You Benefit 


Suppose you are weaving voiles and want extra 
strength of dent—you merely specify it. This add- 
ed strength is Built-In the Custom Made Reed made 
especially for you. You get exactly what you need 


you get has it—air space up to 60%—soldered all 
the way across, if you require it. You get the reed 
that fits—exactly. 

Yet there is no extra charge; Custom Made Reeds 
cost no more than ordinary reeds. But you get 
more because you get exactly what you need—a 
reed that fits. 


Accept This Offer 


If you have not yet tried the new Custom Made 
Reeds, we invite you to do so, and gain these bene- 
fits. Try a reed at our risk. Just fill in the cou- 
pon below—tell us the weave construction; what 
vou need. You'll get it, built-in the Custom Made 
Reed. 

Then if you are not entirely satisfied—if you 
don’t get all the benefits we claim, return the reed 
to us, and the charge will be cancelled without hes- 
itation. 

Or better, if you are about to buy reeds, specify 
Custom Made Reeds on half your order; ordinary 


reeds for the remainder. Equip a section with ea 





it fits. at Adi adhe 
and note the results. Then you alone will be the 


) 
judge of the added advantages of Custom Made 
Reeds at no extra cost. 


Or if you are running broadcloth and require ex- 
tra air space, you order it. The Custom Made Reed 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 


Non-Slip Mail Eye Harness Multiple Air Space Reeds 
Chafeless Cord Harness Custom Made Reeds 
Wardwell Loop and Doll Pickers 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Gentlemen: I would like to try the new Custom Made Reed and attach, herewith, my specifications. If this reed is not all 
that you say I will return it within 10 days and you will cancel the charge; otherwise bill me in the regular way 


Name = : EE et ala oat Ls ened Address 





Improve reed accuracy and you improve weave quality 
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800 Fafnirs are economizing 
for Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mills 


4 YEARS OF PRODUCTION have passed since these 
Fafnirs were installed in 116 spinning frames in this 
large South Carolina mill. Savings in power, alone, 
have proven conclusively that the investment was a 
decided economy. This reduced current consumption 
is but part of the savings which the Fafnirs are pro- 
viding and will continue to provide for years to come. 


Higher and more uniform spindle speeds are obtained 
because the friction load is reduced considerably. 
Maintenance costs are cut to practically nothing—the 
only attention required being normal lubrication. 
Through the elimination of wear and vibration in the 


we 


os : x Wee: 


Turn the collar Set the screw 


Slip it over the shaft 





bearing, not only is bearing life greatly increased but 
also the life of tapes, cylinders and the entire machine. 


Economical, too, is the ease with which Fafnir Boxes 
are installed. In fact, the wide inner ring ball bearings 
used in this equipment rival plain bearings in their 
simplicity of mounting. And they are positive in action 
—no wedges to work loose—no adjustments, ever. 


You can buy machines of every type equipped with 
Fafnirs—and can quickly replace plain bearings with 
Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearings, with little or 
no change in housing design. Ask to have one of our 
representatives survey your plant for power trans- 
mission economies. You incur no obligation. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Representatives also at 


Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Houston, Tex.; Boston, Mass.; Birmingham, Ala. 





FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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Leow COST OPERATION IS CERTAIN WITH SKF 
DEPENDABILITY 





Mico 
«* win 





WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRICE 


No better assurance of continuous operation so successful on pickers in the past that 
with comparatively little maintenance could when this one process picker was designed 
be made by H & B than the equipping of it was only natural that S)0S{P’s should be 
their A-1 One Process Picker with SLS{F selected. The smooth running qualities of 


Ball Bearings on the beater, fan and SSCSi’s, theirfreedom fromwearand 


cone shafts. Here is protection from elimination of bearing adjustments 


@ 
You may buy a bearing One end of the machine to the other 
as a bargain but try and 
get a bargain out of using 
it, for nothing is apt to at all times. 


cost so much as a bear- mens . 
ing that cost so Iittle. Shc Ball Bearings have proved 


insure low costs and an improved 


that means the utmost dependability product. All these are sufficient 


reasons why Sic! Performance 


Takes Preference Over Price. 








SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 40 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Ball and Roller Bearings 
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COCHECO— 
The Broad Path to 


Economy in 
Power Transmission 


For power transmission with mini- 
mum waste—COCHECO! 


For long efficient belting service— 
again, COCHECO! 


For “long run” belting economy— 


always, COCHECO! 


COCHECO Belting, made of the best 
leather correctly handled from the 
hide to the finished product, offers 
highest quality and maximum satis- 
faction in power transmission service 
in every type of drive in which 
leather belting is used. 





June, 1932 


Our “Book on Belts” 
gives details on 
COCHECO Belting— 
how it is made and 
why users of leather 
belting all over the 
world find it most 
economical. 





I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, New Hampshire 


DETROIT CHICAGO 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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KNOWN 
UATION 


in Qoat/ 


The losses in production costs which cannot be predetermined 
with accuracy are founded largely on one equation alone — 
faulty lubrication. 

Of course a certain amount is set down against costs for spoil- 
age, breakdowns and repair bills. But to determine accurately 
in advance just how much these losses will subtract from eventual 
profits seems impossible. 

Instead, therefore, of muddling our brains with attempted divi- 
nations of how much our losses may be from these sources, let us 
rather consider how much our profits may be increased by largely 
doing away with those losses. 

Alemite High Pressure Lubrication Systems plus Alemite Spe- 
cialized Lubricants are saving many of the leaders in the textile 
industry untold thousands of dollars annually in unnecessary losses 
from breakdowns, repair bills and lost time which are traceable 
to inefficient lubrication. 

If you want to learn fully of the vital savings made possible 
through this combination, write today for a lubrication survey to 
be made in your own mills under your own operating conditions. 
The findings you will be shown; will amaze you! 


Ww, 





Alemite Corporation, (Division of Stewart-Warner 
2682 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: | am interested in information leading to the reduction of costs through proper lubricatio 
Name 
Company 


Address 


PIONEERS IN SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION FOR INDUSTRY 
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MOTOR AND CONTROL 
MUST BE RIGHT 





for 
cieot h 


Printing 


mA Machines 


A group of 8-color printing machines driven by 35-hp. Westinghouse Type SK Motors with 
a speed range of 8 to 1. Dry cans in rear are driven by 3-hp. Westinghouse Type SK Motors. 


HEN you thread the grey cloth in 
the printing machine—it is then that 
you will appreciate the advantages of a 
drive for cloth printing, designed and ap- 
plied as a unit by Westinghouse engineers. 


For years, Westinghouse engineers have 
had an exact knowledge of printing ma- 
chine requirements. They have developed 
the Westinghouse printing machine drive 
that operates smoothly and economically 
from the slowest threading-in speed to 
maximum printing speeds. Anticipating 


more exacting demands, they have made 


many improvements in motors and con- 
trol that assure even greater simplicity, 
reliability and flexibility of operation. 


In addition to printing machine drives, 
Westinghouse supplies specialized motors 
and control for other finishing plant ma- 
chinery such as calenders, tenters, man- 
gles, etc., including the unique new West- 
inghouse drive for Sanforizing Ranges. 


Submit your finishing machinery drive 
problems to experienced Westinghouse 
engineers. For full details on any partic- 


ular drive, write the nearest sales office. 


. Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 
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MONEL METAL DYE TANKS 


insure clear colors... 






protect fine fabrics... 
speed up production 





Typical light gauge, lock- 


seamed and silver soldere« 
) 

Monel Metal dye tank lin- 
mgs for tu dad, concrete ”Y 
metal tanks. 

* 

Heaty gauge, self-supporting 
welded Monel Metal 


@ The constant search for improvement... for better, more economical methods of textile 
dyeing ...is reflected in the rapidly increasing use of Monel Metal for dye tank linings. The 
rare properties which have made Monel Metal the standard material for dye tank construc- 
tion can be summarized for easy reading as follows: 


I. Resistance to action of practically all chemicals used in dyeing cotton, silk and rayon. 
2. Freedom from danger of rust and other metal stains. 

3. Smooth, glass-like surface safeguards the most delicate fabrics against injury 

4. Monel Metal has no harmful effect on dye shades commonly used. 

- Ready cleanability permits frequent change of batches and efficient use of floor space. 


G. Permits different operations to be carried out in the same machine: Light colors 
can follow dark colors: Certain types of bleaching, degumming, washing and 
stripping can all be done in the same Monel Metal equipment. 


7~ Long life of Monel Metal linings proved by hundreds of installations in all types 
of dye house service. 





Heavy gauge, welded Monel Metal construction is recommended for 
large, self-supporting dye tanks. For small tanks and vats, light gauge, y,;,.. 


today for your copy 


lock-seamed, silver soldered Monel Metal linings provide adequate of this useful buyers’ guide 


You'll find it extremely help- 


strength and durability. Both heavy and light gauge Monel Metal linings ful in planning dyehouse 


> > ° ° oe ° -quipr t installation It 
can be readily built to your individual dyehouse requirements by your So ontains names ond ad. 
regular fabricator. Consult him—and write for a copy of the new “‘Illus- nhac regen? once 
ss a sh - A ; Fp Supply you with one etal 
YN trated Buyers Guide and Catalog of Monel Metal Textile Equipment”. equipment 
| MONE 








- “eTAY _ 
Monel Metal is a registered trade 


A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY 





mark applied to an alloy contain- 

WM ) {] assy MM\ S99 fn " ing approximately two-thirds 

f & i \ bene a FAY iickel and one-third copper yne 

: MOREL MILELZA Ly 7p is ; ir a me! as : 
rolled and marketed solely by 





NICKEL ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 


International Nickel 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY. INC... 67 WALL STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘Twn Kinds of Editors— 


bring you the news you read 
in your Business Paper. . . 


A Uli 0- 


THIs SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 
for honest, known, paid cir- 
culation; straightforward 
business methods and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest . . . These 
are the factors that make 
a valuable advertising m«: 
dium. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, 


TWO KINDS of news go into a business paper. One 
kind is the news that you read in the editorial 
pages—news of new ideas, new practices and 
plans. 


The other is the news you read in the adver- 
tising pages—news that tells you what to buy to 
put those plans into effect, news that tells you 
where to buy it and whom to buy it from. 


« « « 


TWO KINDS of men make your business paper. 
One is the editor, interpreting to you the news 
of your business or industry. 


The other is the advertising representative, in- 
terpreting you and your needs to those in position 
to serve you. He studies as a group, readers of 
the paper he represents. Then he goes to the 
makers of merchandise and machinery, of sup- 
plies and equipment. He tells them what you 
want to know about the things they have to sell. 
He guides them in presenting the news of their 
products or their services. He helps them to sell 
efficiently. He helps you to buy intelligently. 
He renders an important service to them and 
to you. 


If you are a reader and a buyer, profit by the 
news in the advertising pages of your business 


paper. 


If you are a reader with something to sell, 
profit by the service of the advertising represen- 
tative. Let him show you how to reach a rich, 
responsive, selected market for your’ product 
through the pages of the business press. 
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STEIN HALL 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


quality at the lowest possible 
price. Are you, IN YOUR 
WEAVE ROOM, using every 
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If you are a reader and a buyer, profit by the 
news in the advertising pages of your business 
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tative. Let him show you how to reach a rich, 
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ERVING the alkali needs of every in- 
dustry ... entering into the vital manu- 
facturing processes of numerous industrial 
products, the chemical purity and uniformity 
of Diamond Alkalies are as important and 


dependable as sunlight is to nature. 


Regardless of how you use Alkali you will 
always find Diamond quality and Diamond 


service most satisfactory. 


Diamond Alkali 
Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., and Everywhere 
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YARMOR-—An Effective Aid In Boiling OF Rayon 


Steam-distilled Wood 
Turpentine 


Wood, Rosin 
Steam-distilled Pine Oil 
Alpha Terpineol 
Commercial Abietic Acid 


Abalyn 
(Methyl! Abietate) 


Nitrocellulose 


Chemical Cotton 


Your textile chemical manufacturer can supply you 
with a compound containing Yarmor Steam-distilled 
Pine Oil which will remove the required amount of oils 
from rayon, when boiling off, without affecting the 
strength of the fibers. The use of soluble Yarmor Pine 
Oil in boiling off rayon makes it possible to employ in- 
expensive and satisfactory mineral oils as lubricants, 
and it eliminates the necessity for alkali which has a 
tendency to injure rayon. 

Besides these advantages, the use of soluble Yarmor 
Pine Oil eliminates fuzziness or sleaziness. 

Ask your textile chemical manufacturer about 


Yarmor or write to us for information. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


995 Market Street... . Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices. ..Chicago...New York...St. Louis 
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WHY GO INTO A HUDDLE DAILY- 


OVER SIZING PROBLEMS? 


HEN sizing, softening, finishing and weighting problems come 
along, going into a huddle won't do much good. WHuddles are 
the forerunner of unnecessary operating expenses, the aftermath 


of using improper sizing and finishing materials. 


We believe that every textile mill management should have the correct 


materials from the start. 


In the last 115 years we have gained much process data upon which to 


base the formulas of sizina and finishing materials for every requirement. 
4 g y 


Our staff of experts are technically trained men who know how to analyze 
conditions and make reliable recommendations that effect smooth 


running operations and excellency in the textiles. 


Let them diagnose your problems and advise not only how to get results, 


but how to get them at the least possible cost and trouble to you. It 


will place you under no obligations to consult them. 





ARNOLD, HOFFMAN «& CO., INC. 


PROVIDENCE - NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON 


PRODUCTS—Warp Dressing, Finish- SOLE AGENTS FOR Belle Alkali 
ing Materials, Soluble Gums, Sizing . 5 irginia. 
Materials, Seape, Soluble Ois, Sul. Company of a ¥: 
phonated Oils, Alizarine Assistant, Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, 
Pigments, etc. Caustic Seda (Solid and Flaked). 
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SUPERTEX 


PURE 
COLORLESS 
INERT 

ALL SOLUBLE 


Because SUP ERT EX is 


PURE —It eliminates frothing and *'stiekine’’ in: 
COLORLESS —It vives true color values. bright. 
full shades, sharp outhnes: 

INERT It cannot react with colors or with fabric: 
ALL SOLUBLE —It washes out completely and 


leaves the printed goods soft and clean. 


SUPERTEX used with HYDROSULPHITE A. W. ©. pro- 
duces a sparkling, clear discharge thickener that will not tar- 
nish, precipitate or turn black. 


e Make comparative tests with these products; 
be convinced of their superior working qualities. 


—EEE —— ——— —- — amie HF 7 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


\ ; Manufacturing Chemists and Importers, 


\ PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY a 


X WAREHOUSES 


a PROVIDENCE, R, Tf. GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
‘X UTICA, N. Y. : CHICAGO, ILL. - 


“NS PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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SODA ASH 


@ There is a relationship between the 
chemical purchaser and the Mathieson 
organization that has greater significance 
than the usual one between buyer and 
seller. It is Mathieson’s sincere desire to 
make the customer’s relation with this 
Company a source of continued satisfac- 
tion based on this triple assurance —the 
right product, efficient service and prompt 
deliveries. Perhaps this accounts for the 
fact that so many industrial concerns of 
national prominence have for years speci- 
fied Mathieson Soda Ash. Let us quote on 
your requirements. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (/nc.) 
250 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Soda Ash...Liquid Chlorine. . . Bicarbonate of Soda 
..-HTH (Hypochlorite) ...Caustic Soda... Bleach- 
ing Powder...Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... 


PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) ... Solid Carbon Dioxide 
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Meet a new member of 


the family... 


The CR1I062-B3 
Loom Switch 


E NOW introduce to you the new 

CR1062-B3, 2-hp. loom switch that, 
ke its brother the CR1062-C2, 7 1/2-hp. 
switch, has every feature textile men asked 
for. It meets the demand for a dependable 
loom switch of low horsepower rating. 


It is moisture-resisting and dust-tight with- 


out packing. 


It trips free on overload. New and improved 
overload devices in both the CR1062-B3 
and CR1062-C2 protect the motor as well 
as the driven machine against injury. 


The new switch is provided with a Texto- 
lite molded handle operative from the front, 
and fully protected against mechanical in- 
jury or accidental operation. The name- 
plate clearly indicates the ‘‘on” and “off” 


positions. 


Installation costs are cut to the minimum 
by the enclosed design of the overload de- 
vices, permitting effective group fusing; 
the convenient pedestals for either single or 
double switch mounting; and the conveni- 
ence of being able to bring line wires as 
large as No. 8 directly to terminals at the 
bottom of the switch. 


Investigate the General Electric family of 
loom switches. One member will meet the 
exact requirements of your loom motor. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy of our 
bulletin GEA-1522A, describing the new 
2-hp. loom switch. Simply address your 
nearest G-E office or the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York. 


GENERA 





L @ ELECTRIC 





GENERA 
L EL 
MOTOR STARTING swan 


CRIOS?-83 cat. 
4268806 


The new CR1062-B3 loom switch, 
double pedestal mounting 





The CR1062-C2, 7 1/2-hp. loom 
switch 


301-109 
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PRODUCTS 
and POLICIES 
that Assure 


PROGRESS 
Regardless of 













Conditions.... rae 
I TIMES like these your 


sources of supply are of 
greater importance than ever. 
The quality of the products 
must be right, consistently, 
and the policies of the pro- 
ducer must be sound, helpful 
and constructive. @ Industrial 
supplies products of uniform- 
ly high quality to mills which 
stress quality rather than price 
alone. These products Indus- 
trial backs up with a policy of utmost cooperation, assisting 
in their use through technical service and in their distri- 


bution through effective, “custom-built” trade promotion. 








@ Such products and policies mean progress regardless 


of conditions. We would like to discuss them with you. 


RCH 






INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
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An Organized Organizer 


ACK in the late years of 

the past century, when 

Coney Island was in 

the hey-day of its glory as an 

entertainment center, there was, down in South Caro- 

lina, a fun-loving youngster who had been regaled 

many a time by more fortunate acquaintances who had 

enjoyed the thrills of this essential adjunct to a visit 
to the Big City. 

This young lad had begun his life’s labor at a 
job as sweeper in the Pelzer Cotton Mills and had 
risen to the position of head doffer and had received, 
subsequently, schooling in the public schools in his 
home town of Williamston. Having 
with purpose laid aside the neces- 
sary funds from his earnings, he 
betook himself on a trip to New 
York, on his own, and indulged to 
the fullest in the thrills and ex- 
citement of the day afforded at 
Coney Island, and returned home 
wearing, as proudly as ever a cru- 
sader wore the colors of his cause, 
a placard announcing, “I Have Shot 
the Chutes at Coney Island!” 

And to this day, after a busi- 
ness career of enormous propor- 
tions, which has been compressed 
into little more than three decades, 
and with which this sketch shall 
deal, he confesses frankly that the 
experience represents the greatest 
thrill of his life. . 

Captain Billy Smith, at about the same time a 
veteran conductor on the old Greenville & Columbia 
Railroad, knew this youngster well, for many was 
the time that the benign old captain found the lad 
as a stowaway on his train, thrilling to the activity 
and energy pulsating within the accommodation 
train whose arrival at Williamston had become part 
and parcel of his youthful existence. 

These two seemingly trivial incidents in the early 
life of Benjamin Brown Gossett, who has just been 
elevated to the presidency of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, in reality become impor- 
tant in an effort to present briefly the biography of 
the man, and a study of him as a man and a per- 
sonality. 


For the purposes of record, it will be stated first 
that Ben was born August 18th, 1884, at Williams- 





A Word Picture and Brief Biography of = ton, 5. ©., the son of Mr, and 
the New President of the American ' 
Cotton Manufacturers Association . 


Mrs. James Pleasant Gossett 
iving the life of a normal! 
lad vhicl ncluded sul 
reptitious acquaintance with Cap’n Billy and his 


charge—particularly, when the 
mate association with the engine—at fifteen Ben en- 
tered Clemson A. & E. College which he attended for 
two vears. 

But due to a natural inclination towar 
or and thrill of “railroading”, we find him next as 
night seal clerk for the Central of Georgia at Augus- 
ta, Georgia, where the greatest attraction seemed 
rivilege of riding the en- 
gine to and from the vards 


: 
miles each day. 


Railroading was all right, ap- 
parently, but the ‘teen age brought 
to Ben an enlarged vision of activ- 
itv and adventure—and military 


service seemed to offer a greater 
field. While at Clemson he had en- 
tered the examination for entrance 
to the West Point Military Acade- 
my, and, in view of his excellent 
showing in this previous examina- 
tion, while railroading at Augusta 
he was given the appointment of 
Cadet at the United States Naval 
Academy in Annapolis, where he 
studied for two and a half years, 
subsequently transferring to the 
Marine Officers’ School where he 
received, on his 2lst birthday—August 18th, 1905 

@ commission as Second Lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps. 

In the meantime, Ben had met and won the heart 
of an Annapolis girl, Miss Katharine Coleman Clay- 
ton, and they were married on December 19th, 1906. 
Shortly afterward, the Army of Cuban Pacification 
was being formed, and Ben, with his bride, was in 
Cuba until June of 1907. 

To digress somewhat from the chronological se- 
quence of our story, we find Ben’s urge for military 
service evidencing itself at the time of the Mexican 
Border trouble in 1916, after he had established him- 
self with a record as a textile mill executive, as we 
shall later record. Ben had formed and was the 
captain of a crack machine gun company, composed 
of picked men of South Carolina. The only trouble 
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was that the company, despite its excellent person- 
nel, didn’t possess a machine gun! By the time Ben 
had penetrated sufficiently the Army routine neces- 
sary to procure one, peace was established before 
they had an opportunity to reach the Mexican bor- 
der. 

Again, when the United States entered the World 
War, the urge for action expressed itself, and Gossett 
was commissioned a captain in the Chemical War- 
fare Division, taking his training at Lakehurst Gas 
School. Again, after having received orders for 
overseas service, his hopes for active service were 
thwarted by the signing of the Armistice, and he 
returned to Lakehurst as instructor, subsequently be- 
ing released from service and returning to his business 
duties. Prior to his enlistment in actual service, he 
had served for a year as Federal Fuel Administrator 
for the State of South Carolina, under Dr. H. A. Gar- 
field, National Fuel Administrator, who reluctantly 
accepted his resignation from this position to enter 
military service. 

Returning now to the record, Ben resigned from 
the service and returned in 1907 to Williamston, 
where meanwhile his father had taken charge of the 
Williamston Mills, a print cloth plant. The elder 
Gossett was also head of the local bank, and Ben 
served in the dual role of general assistant in the 
bank and office man for the cotton mill. When the 
assistant secretary of the mill resigned to accept 
another position, Ben took his place, and later, suc- 
ceeding another man who resigned to go to another 
mill, he became secretary, in 1909. 


His First Mill Position. 


In that same year, Ben was asked to take also 
the position of assistant treasurer of the Brogon 
Mills at Anderson, and he held this position, togeth- 
er with his job at Williamston, living in Williams- 
ton, until December 1912. In the meantime, he had 
organized and was serving as president of the Cal- 
houn Falls Bank at Calhoun Falls, S. C. 

Ben’s innate ability in management, and in or- 
ganization, had now become generally known, and 
during the latter part of 1912, the owners of the Riv- 
erside Manufacturing Company and Toxaway Mills, 
at Anderson, desired his services as president and 
treasurer of these properties, which position he ac- 
cepted, while less than 30 years of age, on January 
Ist, 1913, removing his family to Anderson from 
Williamston on that date. 

He held this position, as well as his connection 
with the Brogon Mills and the Williamston Mill, reg- 
ularly, and on November 18th, 1921, he removed to 
Charlotte, N. C., to assume in addition to his other 
duties the position of president and treasurer of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Company with mills in Charlotte 
and Pineville, N. C., and of the Martinsville, Va.. 
Cotton Mills. From 1918 to 1923 he was as well 
active head of the Cohannet Mills (now the South- 
ern Franklin Process Company plant) at Fingerville, 
mE. 


In 1920, the Panola Mill at Greenwood, S. C. hav- 
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ing become involved in a business way, was in the 
hands of creditors. Increasing interest was being 
expressed in the competency of the rising young mill 
executive, who had won his spurs by a sensible attitude 
and method of management, and Ben was selected 
as the representative of both the stockholders and 
creditors of Panola. He assumed general manager- 
ship of this property, and within two years had suc- 
cessfully liquidated the indebtedness and returned 
the property, after discharging all obligations to cred- 
itors, to the stockholders. 

Upon removing to Charlotte, Gossett resigned as 
president of the Toxaway Mills, and as vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer of the Brogon Mill, re- 
taining, at the insistence of the principal owners, 
the presidency of the Riverside Mfg. Company. 

In 1926, Gossett, with his father and other part- 
ners, had secured controlling interest in the Toxa- 
way Mill and Riverside Mfg. Co., as well as the Wil- 
liamston Mill, and had organized the Lad Lassie Mill 
and the Gossett Dyeing and Finishing Company at 
Anderson. In that year all of these properties were 
consolidated under the name of Gossett Mills, with 
J. P. Gossett as president and Ben as vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Thus, to recapitulate, his present active duties of 
a mill nature are: president and treasurer, Chad- 
wick-Hoskins Co. and Martinsville, Va., Cotton 
Mills; and _ vice-president treasurer, Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

During his mill experience, Gossett has served 
as director in many textile and other industrial con- 
cerns. These included the Judson Mills and Southern 
Worsted Corporation at Greenville, S. C. At the 
present, however, he has relinquished active connec- 
tion with practically all concerns with which he is 
not directly connected and now holds directorships 
in Pelham Mills, Calhoun Mills, Carolina Textile 
Corporation, Republic Cotton Mills, Turner, Halsey 
& Co., New York, and the Piedmont and Northern 
Railroad, as well as being president of the Hoskins 
Corporation of New York, a holding company. He 
is as well southern vice-president of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., which he aided in creating 
and to which he has contributed much in the way of 
service and accomplishment. 


and 


This somewhat lengthy, factual record has been 
introduced largely for the purpose of leading up to 
a picture of the man involved, as an executive and 
as a personality. There is about the man whose bus- 
iness life has followed so consistent and enlarging a 
field of accomplishment a natural interest as_ to 
those elements of personality and leadership which 
were necessary to the successful administration of 
so progressive a career and such ramified and ex- 
tensive activities of the man who has now received the 
highest honor within the power of his fellow south- 
ern cotton manufacturers, as a body, to bestow. 

The answer is found in three words: ability, a 
faculty of organization, and leadership. 

For Ben Gossett has, in the first place, ability 
of the highest order. To this he has added an un- 
mistakable talent for organization, which goes back 
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to the little bank at Calhoun Falls, his successful 
handling, as an extremely young man, of the Brogon 
and Panola Mills, and the growth and success of the 
Gossett Mills and his other enterprises. Handling 
actively two man-sized jobs in different States, Gos- 
sett has built up at each group of plants an organi- 
zation to function smoothly and efficiently. It was 
but natural that in doing this, he should organize 
himself so that he might encompass the ramifica- 
tions of the work, and a testimony of his methods is 
indicated in his own systems of management, where- 
by through regular reports he keeps a finger on the 
pulse of every major phase of 
his business, with accuracy and 
despatch, from his own operat- 
ing headquarters in Charlotte. 
This not in any 
imply absentee management on 


does sense 
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His sane attitude, his convincing manner, his attrac- 


tive personality, make him an outstanding figure in 
any gathering. 
interest in 


And, while retaining an active 


facturing, for several years he has been devoting more 


and more of his time to the merchandising of his mills’ 
products, recognizing this as the phase of the busi- 
ness demanding attention—active, personal atten- 


tion if profits are to be made 
When the 


products, began its int 


trend toward finishing, and diversified 


luence in the South, Ben Gos- 


vanguard of progressive 


was in the 


sett 


leaders in 


broadening the products of his 


Anderson plants, including tne 
i 
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establishment 


bleaching and finishing 


as well 


ling along this line, 


his part, for Gossett is in every as of the thorough manner in 
sense an active, working execu- which he tackles a job before 
tive, and his time is almost reg- him, this Spring Gossett closed 
ularly divided between his plants his Charlotte office temporarily 
in South Carolina and those in n order to transfer his base of 
North Carolina and Virginia, With Friends at Point Peter. operations to the market place, 
and his selling organization in Front row, left to right: Ben Gossett, W Worth Street in New York City 
New York, where he is constant- eye ee a “tga . where he concentrated his atten- 
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ly spending more and more of 
his time to keep pace with developments in merchan- 
dising. This requires lots of traveling, of course; 
but it is doubtful if the thrill of Cap’n Smith’s “local” 
has ever left Ben’s inner self, and a safe assumption 
is that he still finds stimulation in this requirement 
upon him which would be irksome to a less adventure- 
some spirit. 

Gossett approaches any task set before him with 
a determination and purpose of completing it 
promptly, thoroughly and efficiently. At times with 
a disregard of his own convenience and personal 
welfare he applies himself to the work in hand—and 
by this example, and a magnetic personality and hon- 
esty of purpose, exhibits the inspiration of leader- 
ship to his co-workers. Meticulous himself as to his 
word and his responsibility, he looks first in choos- 
ing his associates for character, then for loyalty, 
then for ability. Humanly tolerant of shortcomings, 
he is well-nigh intolerant of deception, misrepre- 
sentation and chicanery—these, to borrow one of his 
own favorite expressions, will “sap and undermine” an 
organization, and he has no patience with dishonesty 
in thought, action or otherwise. 

Gossett’s business policies are conservetive, but 
not reactionary; progressive but not radical—a well- 
balanced program calling for progress leavened with 
the understanding of careful thought. It was not en- 
tirely his sociable and fraternizing nature which 
made him one of the first in his industry to recog- 
nize the necessity for close co-operation, his activi- 
ties in associational activities and his labors for the 
Institute being a demonstration of his feeling. He 
Saw it as a practical, business necessity for the group 
as a whole. 

Recognized for his broad, sound policies, Gos- 
sett’s aid and advice is e-gerly sought by many. 
Ready to respond, his views are slowly formed, and 
clearly-expressed, concerning the question in hand. 





eee tion upon the merchandising of 
his He with a 
more intimate knowledge of selling methods and prob- 


goods. thus returned to Charlotte 
lems. 

In his personality and nature is found much in 
explanation of Ben Gossett’s success as an executive 
and as a leader. Sincere to the core, warm of dis- 
position and affection, his is a nature which is gen- 
uinely human in its response to friendship and sen- 
sitive to offense. Rich in cordiality and sympathy, 
his loyalty to a friend or to a purpose is of that in- 
tense pattern which makes him jealous of either. 
His utter frankness and openness make him instinc- 
tively expect and appreciate these qualities in others 
and immediately inspire confidence and loyalty. 

From the intensity with which he applies himself 
to the constantly pressing demands of his many and 
extensive business duties, he finds his happiest and 
most enjoyable—and therefore his most helpful—re- 
laxation with his friends. His warm and friendly spirit, 
and his personality and adaptability, make him a 
most congenial companion for any occasion. His joy 
in companionship, his ready adaptability and keen 
pleasure in knowing people for what they are, result 
in a constantly expanding host of friends. His friend- 
ships are all reciprocal; one of his favorite expres- 
sions is, “You’re growing on me”, by which he means, 
“I have found you sincere and honest, and I like you 
and want you to like me”. 
chief diversion—he has no especial hobby 
kind of a 
“the 


Ben’s 
—is to join a group of his friends for any 
social occasion. By his own confession, he’s 
world’s poorest left-hand golfer,” not even excepting 
his good friend, the Governor of North Carolina, who 
also “stands on the wrong side of the ball’, and with 
whom Gossett plays frequently during the summer. 

Gossett is congenial company in almost any form 
of diversion, but nothing will cause him to release him- 


self from his many duties so much as an opportunity 
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to join a group of friends, whether it be.to go down to 
Point Peter to fish; to New York; or Florida; or the 
mountains above Walhalla, S. C., or to enjoy congenial 
fellowship at home. In such an atmosphere he be- 
comes the gracious host or the ideal guest—and finds 
his nearest approach to that first thrill, when he “shot 
the chutes at Coney Island.” 

Gossett lives in Charlotte. He has two sons— 
James P. Gossett, II, 21, now a Senior at Yale, and 
Philip, 17, now in preparatory school in New Jersey. 
One daughter, Katharine, is now Mrs. S. Franklin 
Jones of Charlotte. 

He is a member, with his family, of the Myers 
Park Methodist Church of Charlotte, and holds mem- 
bership in the Charlotte Country Club, the South- 
ern Manufacturers’ Club, the Myers Park Country 
Club, of Charlotte, and the Army and Navy Club in 
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Smart Management---What Is It? 


Another Sermon by Dunhill Marsden. 


LMOST every industry passes through a period 
A when any poor boob can be a success, a period 
when the industry is trying to grow as rapid- 
ly as the demands for its products, and can’t quite 
make the grade. Prices are high; demand is con- 
stant, and as long as the wheels turn, the profits roll in. 

The textile industry went through such a period. 
Pompous and dignified stuffed shirts in plug hats and 
frock coats; birds who didn’t know a scutcher from a 
railway head, made vast reputations as astute and suc- 
cessful managers, when many of them couldn’t man- 
age the affairs of a popcorn stand unless there was a 
big demand for popcorn at inflated prices. 

Those days have apparently gone forever; the good 
old days when the domestic demand was way ahead 
of the supply, and the unfailing recipe for prosperity 
was a higher tariff to shut out a little more foreign- 
made goods. The industry is well developed; many 
think overdeveloped. Competition is keen; production 
well above current consumption. It is a time when 
smart management counts. 

What is management, anyway? Webster 
among other things that it is the “judicious use of 
means to accomplish an end’. Isn’t that descriptive? 
Using good judgment to get something done; and get- 
ting it done. Webster also defines the word, “man- 
age’: “to have under control and direction; to handle 
successfully, or cope with; to conduct; guide, admin- 
ister; handle; control; to have the care of; to carry 
on.” That just about sums it up. When you do those 
things you are managing something; but when you 
simply sit in an office and look wise part of the time 
and worried the rest, you are not doing any managing, 
unless it is managing to hold your job. 

There is never a time when smart management 
pays like in hard times. If everybody is making a 


says, 


profit, management usually gets complacent and self- 
satisfied; with the smug feeling that because the con- 
cern is making profits it must be run right; while the 
truth of the matter often is that they couldn’t help 
making a profit if they tried. 

But in tight times, when the only man entitled to 
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Washington. He is a member of the New York South- 
ern Society, the North Carolina Society of New York, 
the Sons of the American Revolution, the Meekenburg 
chapter of which he is a past president, the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, and the United Confederate 
Veterans, in which he was appointed Brigadier Gener- 
al on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief in 1928. He 
is a member of the American Legion, a Mason and 
Shriner, and the Improved Order of Red Men, of which 
he is a past Sachem. He is a southern democrat, and 
was a delegate from South Carolina in the National 
Democratic Convention in Baltimore which nominated 
Woodrow Wilson for the presidency. At one time he 
was a member of the Board of Conservation and De- 
velopment of the State of North Carolina, a trustee 
of North Carolina A. and E. College, and a member of 
the Board of Visitors of Clemson College. 
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a natural profit is the red ink manufacturer, the fel- 
low who can do the smartest job of managing is going 
to stand head and shoulders above the field, and show 
profits for his company when most competitors are 
showing losses. Smart management adapts itself to 
changing conditions, and always gets the most, or 
nearly the most out of a given situation, and with 
given opportunities. 

Napoleon never fought two battles exactly alike. 
The principles of each action were alike, but the de- 
tails varied to meet the exigencies of the day. No two 
baseball games are ever exactly alike; the same old 
bats, and a supply of similar balls will last out a sea- 
son, but each game is a little different from the oth- 
ers. Smart management generally wins the most 
games, and often with inferior material. In early 
July, 1914, the Boston Braves were in the cellar; in 
October they won the World’s Series in four straight 
games from a supposedly stronger team. George 
Stallings used the same players that had put the 
team in the cellar. The big difference was that he 
got the team to functioning; he managed it. 

A manufacturing plant works much the same 
way; the machinery is there; the labor is there; the 
supervisory force is there; the market is there. The 
problem of management is to make the most of the 
situation. If either the machinery, the labor, or the 
supervisory force is not right for the given condi- 
tions, it can be changed to meet the conditions. That 
is, it can if management functions properly. If 
things are not changed to meet the conditions, then 
management has fallen down. 

The finest mill ever built can go broke with poor 
management, while a very ordinary plant may be 
making money. This does not mean that a miracle 
man can take a bunch of old worn-out junk and 
wring handsome profits from it; a good manager will 
not have a bunch of worn-out junk on his hands. 
Smart management gets the tools to work with; 
miracles are not worked with obsolete equipment. 
Managing to get the needed equipment is also a part 
of the job of smart management. 

“Management, the judicious use of means to ac- 
complish an end”. That’s the idea. Stick to it, and 
you can’t go wrong. 
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American Convention in Atlanta 


Stress laid on increasing cotton consumption; action taken toward 
securing adequate jute tariff; B. B. Gossett elected president 


71] NHE RESULTS of the 

| conventions of the 

J American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 
are many-fold — they pro- 
vied the major common 
meeting ground of south- 
ern mill executives for 
closer contact and under- 
standings; the programs 
develop much food _ for 
thought; and the reports 
reflect each year a greater activity and fruitful service 
to the industry. The 36th annual convention, held in 
Atlanta on May 20th and 21st, was no exception along 
these lines, and everyone present readily acclaimed it 
as the most successful and enjoyable of the conven- 
tions of this invaluable and profitable adjunct to 
southern cotton-textile manufacturing. 

Cason J. Callaway, of LaGrange, presided as presi- 
dent of the Association. The meeting was held in At- 
lanta, the capital of his native state, as a tribute to his 
service to the association and industry. 
The headquarters were the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel. Despite adverse busi- 
ness conditions and a lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the weather man, 
the attendance surpassed the hopes of 
the most optimistic, and the large 
number present contributed much to 
the success of the occasion. Undoubt- 
edly, as was mentioned several times 
in the proceedings, this almost unprece- 
dented attendance came largely as an 
evidence of the high esteem in which 
President Callaway is held by the 
southern textile industry, and as an 
added tribute to his leadership. 

B. B. Gossett, president of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Corporation, Char- 
lotte, and vice-president and treasurer 
of the Gossett Mills, Anderson, was 
elevated to the presidency of the association. (See 
biographical sketch on page 27 of this issue.) Don- 
ald Comer, president of the Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, was made first vice-president succeeding Mr. 
Gossett, and T. M. Marchant, president, Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greenville, succeeded Mr. Comer as 
second vice-president. W. M. McLaurine, the effi- 
cient secretary-treasurer, was re-elected. 

There was evident, throughout the entire pro- 
ceedings, a spirit of prevailing optimism and deter- 
mination for the future of the southern textile in- 
dustry, and this was reflected in the informal lobby 
discussions. This attitude was no idle phrasing of 
empty hopes, and stood out upon the basis of a full 


NCE again the American Association has, 

through a most successful convention, dem- 
onstrated its value by providing food for thought, 
an opportunity of intimate contact and reports of = je corrected. Fundamen- 
another year of constructive activity. Its Atlanta 
meeting, through its result-producing discussions of = <iq) from the serious 
timely and fundamental problems, was a successful , eens 
and profitable occasion. The complementary social 
and entertainment features contributed to the suc- 
cess of the event... 





Cason J. Callaway, 
retiring president . . 


recognition of the prob- 
lems which beset the in- 
dustry and the many ail- 
ments therein which must 


tally, however, courage re- 


and effective manner in 
which prevailing problems 
were attacked—and many 
expressions were given to 
the thoroughly sound 
opinion that the cotton-textile industry of the South 
has gone far toward setting its house in order and 
that further work will be done along this line to 
the end that this industry will lead the way toward 
a sound and successful recovery from current dif- 


ficulties. 

The high-lights of the meeting centered around 
the further development of adequate marketing 
methods for the industry, and a determination to re- 
tain for cotton its logical and rightful place among 

textile fibers through the extension of 
its existing markets, concerted opposi- 
tion to the inroads of foreign competi- 
tors, and the solution of its own chronic 
problems. The convention occurred, 
appropriately, at the conclusion of Sec- 
nd National Cotton Week; suitable 
recognition to this event being given in 
the wearing by many delegates of cot- 


+ 


ton apparel, numerous references 
Cotton Week, culminating in a mos 
Suitable address by George A. Sloan, 
president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc., sponsors of National Cotton 
Week. 

The competition of jute, and means 
by which its effects upon the prosperi- 
tv of American farmers, manufacturers 
and other interests may be met, was the 
subject of a large part of the discus- 
sion. In his annual address, President Callaway 
Callaway stressed this subject. Mr. Callaway spoke 
at the opening session on Friday morning, which, by 


the way, was the best attended general session of the 
ler. 


association within the recollection of this chronic 
Mr. Callaway said in part: 


Address of Mr. Callaway. 


“Cotton is already more generally used for more 
purposes than any other commodity known. There 
are, in fact, over 900 major uses for cotton. In spite 
of this, America uses a smaller percentage of her 
cotton crop than of any other agricultural product 
of any appreciable size. For the last ten years, the 
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average percentage of the total growth of the fol- 
lowing agricultural products consumed in America, 
was as follows: Wool, 99.55 per cent; corn, 98.26 per 
cent; oats, 98.11 per cent; wheat, 74.10 per cent; cot- 
ton, 45.07 per cent. 

“Yet cotton probably means more to the United 
States, with the exception of food, than any other 
* If the people of the country can 
be made the 
which exist, they will realize that now is the time 
to take advantage of them. Everything that is done, 
therefore, to inform the buying public with reference 
to cotton and cotton goods will have the natural re- 


commodity. 


conscious of unprecedented values 


sult of increasing its consumption, 
thereby aiding the cotton farmers, 
manufacturers, and merchants; and 
through the proper advance in the 


price of the staple, greatly benefitting 

America as a whole. 

“A large share of the responsibility 
the increased consumption must 
upon the manufacturers them- 

* * If the use of cotton 

goods comparatively new, we 

would all realize the necessity of study- 
ing the markets; of creating addition- 
al uses; of improving our product; of 
advertising our wares to the ultimate 
consumer. We would not have gotten 
into the rut of taking consumption for 
granted, and we would be doing more 
nearly our part toward gaining for our 
industry its rightful share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. * * * Every effort 
should be made to insure the making up of the vol- 
ume lost from normal channels by depression 
through the extended use of cotton in the channels 
where price makes it so attractive, from an econom- 
ical viewpoint. Greater economy can be had from 
using rubber and fabric belts for power transmis- 
sion, and improved production is also accomplished 
where the same care is used in selecting these belts 
as is commonly practiced in the selection of leather. 

“At the present time it is cheaper for textile mills 
to use cotton wrapping than to use jute wrapping in 
shipping their products. Since, in addition, we em- 
ploy our own cotton and our own labor, and produce 
a better looking package for our goods, this substitu- 
tion of cotton for jute should be made universally 
and immediately. 

“Our going into this subject thoroughly empha- 
sizes to us the injustice to the American cotton 
farmer and the American cotton manufacturer of not 
providing for them a fair protection in the tariff on 
jute. Certainly it does not seem right that the farmer 
should have to take 6 cents or less for his cotton to 
justify a manufacturer in using American cotton and 
American labor to spin this cotton. This seems doubly 
unfair when we take into consideration the burden 


for 

rest 
selves. 
were 


that the American cotton producer is staggering un- 
der, since the general high tariff is causing foreign 
countries to retaliate by their restriction of the use of 
American cotton, as much as possible. 


It is conserva- 
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tively estimated that proper tariff protection against 
jute and jute products would automatically create ad- 
ditional American consumption of over a million bales 
of cotton. 

“The combined exports of all American products 
are only about 10 per cent of the total production, 
but in the case of cotton, the exports have averaged 
over the last 15 years, around 60 per cent of the pro- 
Furthermore, cotton the 
valuable item in dollar volume of all exports. It is 
natural, therefore, that the bad features of the tariff 
are affecting American cotton and cotton goods more 
than any American product and industry. 

* * The present bill places a tariff 


duction. has been most 


other 


on Egyptian cotton as a protection to 
growers of long staple cotton, but, of 
protection to the 
farmers who grow 
Jute is the im- 


course, affords no 
great majority of 
the average staples. 
port product which most seriously 
competes with our American cotton. 
The daily wage of an East India farm 
cents, and the average 
weekly wage of Bengal, India, mill 
workers is $1.80. The ability of the 
farmers and manufacturers of India to 
flood this country with their products 
rests solely upon wage scales and 
standards of living with which no 
amount of American initiative, energy 
and skill can compete. 

“Of course, it was not intended that 


worker is 16 


Pree cat of the present tariff should place such 
burdens upon the American cotton 
farmers and manufacturers, but these are the re- 


sults. Now that they are confronted with the prob- 
lems of using up the largest carry-over of cotton in 
history, the emergency is given added emphasis. If 
the great mass of our people could be awakened to 
what it would mean, directly and indirectly, to open 
up this new outlet for over a million bales of cotton, 
and to put thousands of workers on jobs making cot- 
ton yarns and cloths to replace this jute, I believe 
there would spring into action an irresistible de- 
mand for the simple justice of an adequate protec- 
tive tariff on jute and jute products.” 

The subject of jute thus projected by President 
Callaway was discussed at length in the Friday 
afternoon session of the convention with the result 
of crystallizing opinion and thought on this matter 


into definite action. 


Marketing Textiles—by Melvin T. Copeland. 


The concluding feature of the Friday morning 
session was a very able address by Melvin T. Cope- 
land, of the Harvard Business School, on the sub- 
ject of “Marketing Textiles’. Dr. Copeland first be- 
came known to the textile industry some twenty 
years ago for his very able research work, “The Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Industry of the United States”. 
He has since retained a close interest in and con- 
tact with textile manufacturing, and his remarks at 
the Atlanta meeting were based upon a background 
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of close and broad study of the subject and a will- 
ingness to speak on it frankly. He said in part: 

“Cotton textiles include such a variety of prod- 
ucts and go through so many trade channels that in 
this industry we encounter a large proportion of the 
marketing program starts with the point of view of 
* * * First, let us consider the make-up of the mar- 
ket. It is an axiom in marketing that any sound 
marketing program starts with the point of view of 
the consumers or users of the merchandise. In the 
cotton textile industry, we find it necessary at once 
to recognize certain major differentiations in the 
market. The major distinction to be drawn is be- 
tween the industrial market and the consumer mar- 
ket. The industrial market includes such items as 
filtering cloth for sugar refineries, tire fabrics, shoe 
linings, and many others. Consumer goods include 
sheets, towels, and other household goods, wearing 
apparel, and other items of personal use. In view of 
the decline in home sewing, the market for cotton 
cloth for wearing purposes has been shifting from 
a consumer market to an industrial market—cutters- 
up—and presents some particularly perplexing 
problems.” 

This distinction, Dr. Copeland pointed out, makes 
it possible to study the needs of customers—a meth- 
od of market approach rarely used by cotton man- 
ufacturers—and also makes worthwhile specializa- 
tion in selling, a different crew of 
salesmen specializing in the different 
markets. As to advertising textiles, 
he said: 

“There is a place for advertising 
in the textile field, * * * but there 
are obviously certain things which it 
is unreasonable to expect advertising 
to do. Consumers will judge the de- 
sirability of the design and feel of 
the fabric at the time of purchase 
and they are not likely to be swayed 
on these matters by advertising. On 
the other hand, there are certain 
qualities in cloth, such as its dura- 
bility, the fastness of the colors 
when it is finished, and so on,-which 
cannot be judged by the consumer at 
the time of purchase and for which 
a reputation can be developed 
through advertising, provided the 
merchandise has the merits claimed for it. In-other 
words, in order to be effective advertising has to be 
tied in closely with the company’s production, mer- 
chandise and distribution methods. Properly ap- 
plied advertising is a sales accelerator, but it can- 
not do the whole job of marketing, at least in the 
case of textiles, nor can it of itself correct basically 
unhealthy conditions.” 

Dr. Copeland stressed the difference in imitative 
merchandising and creative merchandising. He 
said, “In merchandising style goods there is inevi- 
tably a good deal of imitation. Fashion means imi- 
tation, but even there imitation is often carried to 
an unprofitable extent. * * * Each style runs in a 
cycle. It is first introduced and taken up by well-to- 
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do consumers who make their purchases in a some- 
what selected type of establishment. These are the 
style leaders and promoters. After the style has been 
accepted it enters into the second stage of the cycle, 
when it is reproduced in cheaper fabrics and gar- 
ments and sold in the mass retailing institutions. 
Presently it reaches a third stage where it is being 
offered in fabrics and garments of the cheapest qual- 
ity. Every successful style carries with it the germ 
of its own destruction. This means that any com- 
pany operating in style goods should time its exit 
from the market for a particular fabric before the 
style has gone too far. The failure to time the exit 
by observing the number of imitators down the line 
costs the industry millions of dollars every year. 

“In non-style lines if a manufacturer brings out 
a product which meets with success, it is common 
practice for other manufacturers to seek to imitate 
it at once, perhaps shading the quality. The result 
is that prices are cut to a point where no one makes 
a profit. It seems to me that this sort of imitative 
merchandising is one of the many reasons for such 
widespread existence of excess manufacturing ca- 
pacity. The frequency with which this imitative 
merchandising occurs reflects a lack of imagination. 
In fact, it is not the imitation itself but the lack of 
creative ability of which it is evidence that seems 
to me to be particularly serious.” 

Dr. Copeland turned next to a 
consideration of some of the prob- 
lems of the industry. “These trou- 
bles,” he said, “‘are partly of your 
own making and partly the result 
influences and conditions outside the 
industry, to which the industry has 
found it difficult to adjust itself.” 
He emphasized that this industry 
was not in a healthy condition prior 


to October, 1929, and that a recov- 


ery in general business conditions 
will not necessarily rehabilitate the 
cotton textile business. A funda- 
mental trouble of the industry, he 
said, is the inability of the mills to 
adjust themselves to the market sit- 
uation. “One of the reasons why 
certain conditions in this industry 
have become so unsatisfactory is be- 


cause of the widespread adherence 
to antiquated points of view by so many men in the 
business. This is true of the mill men, who cling so 
tenaciously to traditional practices. It is also true of 
many of the selling offices; in fact Worth Street, New 
York City, has been one of the greatest strongholds 
of tradition that I have ever been permitted humbl) 
to enter. Indeed, until very recently it has required 
a great deal of courage to brave the scornful disdain 
of Worth Street in attempting to suggest any major 
changes in the marketing of textiles.” 

Dr. Copeland concluded his discussion with ref- 
erence to some of the factors that have resulted in 
change of textile merchandising methods, such as 
the influence of the automobile in shrinking dlis- 
tances and concentrating trading centers, the devel- 
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opment of chain store methods of buying and dis- 
tribution, etc. He said: “The concentration of buy- 
ing power through the growth of chain stores and 
buying syndicates has added to the demoralization 
of the price situation in the textile industry. The 
industry has been price-minded. It is one of your 
traditions. With excess manufacturing capacity, a 
price complex, and increasing concentration of buy- 
ing power of distributors, the industry during the 
last seven or eight years has been in a seriously 
vulnerable position—and it has suffered the conse- 
quences. The attitude toward costs and inventories 
has also weakened the industry.” Dr. Copeland 
strongly criticized the figuring of costs upon the 
basis of 100 per cent operations, and, without enough 
orders to operate 100 per cent, cutting prices in the 
hope of securing volume to earn the overhead. He 
said, “If each mill would adjust its cost methods to 
figuring on the percentage of capacity which it rea- 
sonably could expect its sales to cover at a profit, one 
of the temptations to ruinous price cutting would be 
removed. Very likely, furthermore, a frank facing 
of the facts brought out by such a procedure would 
lead to the junking of more of our obsolete mills.” 





Dr. Copeland’s able discussion concluded the 
morning session. The delegates were the guests at 
luncheon of the Atlanta Clearing House Association, 
with Robert F. Maddox, chairman of the executive 
committee of the First National Bank, acting as 
toastmaster. The ladies attending the convention 
were at the same time charmingly entertained at 
luncheon as the Clearing House Association’s guests, 
at the Capital City Club’s country club, Brookhaven, 
the luncheon being followed by a tour of some of 
Atlanta’s beautiful homes and gardens. 


Afternoon Session on Jute. 


A valuable discussion of the possibilities of using 
cotton in substitution of jute was conducted on Fri- 
day afternoon, under the leadership of R. E. Henry, 
president of the Dunean Mills, of Greenville. Rob- 
ert J. Cheatham, of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, followed Mr. 
Henry’s introduction to the forum with an interest- 
ing report on “A Comparison of the Practical Uses 
of Cotton and Jute”. He pointed out that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the jute imports into this coun- 
try is used for bagging raw cotton, 67 per cent for 
burlap bags, and small quantities of burlap or wrap- 
ping not in the form of bags, and 23 per cent in the 
form of yarns and twine. He also explained that 
even with the present low price of cotton, jute is 
cheaper than cotton on a pound-for-pound basis, but 
that in many cases, cotton in competition w'th jute 
can offer advantages where a lighter weight cotton 
fabric will serve the purpose, or where the cotton 
fabric has greater durability or where, as in the 
case of flour bags, its closer weave will better serve 
the desired purpose, or where secondary uses can be 
found for the cotton so that the cost of the cotton 
fabric on a unit-of-use basis is less than, or at any 
rate not greater than the cost of the jute product. 

Mr. Cheatham reported that, due to the advan- 
tages of cotton and the efforts made toward the use 
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of cotton bags, that from approximately 31% million 
consumer-sized packages of cotton used in 1930, the 
use in 1931 increased to over 10 million, or about 300 
per cent. As a single illustration of the adaptation 
of cotton otherwise, he cited the case of a covering 
for concrete construction. For many years, he said, 
burlap has been considered a standard covering for 
curing concrete and most of the southern states have 
named burlap in their specifications as the covering 
to be used in public construction projects. The pur- 
pose of a cover during concrete construction is to re- 
tain moisture in the concrete until a curing action 
has taken place. To determine the feasibility of 
using cotton for this purpose, an experiment was set 
up, with the co-operation of a leading southern con- 
tractor, to test cotton cloths under actual working 
conditions. Osnaburg was first tried but it was soon 
found not to be sufficiently absorbent. Experiments 
were then made with a number of different construc- 
tions of cotton cloth until one was found which 
would retain approximately as much moisture and 
for as long a time as sheets made from burlap. 
These cotton sheets, although slightly higher in first 
cost, were found to be about 50 per cent cheaper per 
mile of road than the burlap sheets commonly used. 

There was a very free discussion following Mr. 
Cheatham’s paper. Stuart W. Cramer said that a 
year ago he had opposed a request for a tariff on 
jute, for at that time there seemed to be no cotton 
fabrics available which might replace it, but that 
now he would endorse such a stand inasmuch as ap- 
parently such cotton fabrics are available. George 
M. Wright, T. M. Marchant, Harry L. Bailey, E. Kent 
Swift, David Clark, Charles A. Cannon, J. R. Killian, 
J. H. Cheatham and others joined in the discussion. 
The result was a decision to recommend to the reso- 
lutions committee a re-affirming of the Association’s 
previous request for an adequate tariff on jute and 
jute products, and a recommendation that the Asso- 
ciation’s national committee be empowered to secure 
and disseminate the facts of the situation and to 
expend for this purpose the necessary funds con- 
sistent with the amount available. This suggestion 
was carried out in the unanimous adoption of such 
a resolution at the Saturday morning session. 


Annual Banquet and Dance. 


The third session of the meeting was a delight- 
ful banquet and dance on Friday evening, held at the 
Piedmont Driving Club. A precedent was estab- 
lished on this occasion in that, for the first time, the 
ladies joined with the delegates in participation at 
the banquet, and later enjoyed a dance. A gracious 
act on the part of President Callaway was to provide 
each lady present with an orchid bouquet. Follow- 
ing the banquet, George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, was a featured speaker, dis- 
cussing the subject “Going After Business’ and 
touching appropriately upon the subject of National 
Cotton Week, giving facts and figures indicating 
conclusively the success with which this enterprise 
had been put over again this year. The other speak- 


(Continued on page 89.} 
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The Improved Automatic Spooler 
and “Super-speed” Warper 


ATERIAL improve- 

ments 

cently been made 
in the Barber-Colman sys- 
tem of warp preparation, 
affecting both the auto- 
matic spooler and the high 
speed warper, which result 
in higher efficiency and im- 
proved product at a considerably higher speed on the 
warper. 

This method of warp preparation, as is generally 
known, was introduced some eleven years ago, and 
represented at the time the first revolutionary 
change in years in this department of the mill. The 
recent improvements in the and warper 
were adopted following an extended period of ex- 
haustive test and experiment; and involve a number 
of features of re-design and change in method which 
radically change the principle, and others which are 
refinements in established methods. 

A number of installations of the new equipment 
have been made in southern mills. One of these is 
at the Bevelle plant of the Avondale Mills, in Alexan- 
der City, Ala., where three automatic spoolers and 
three “Super-speed” warpers were installed. Inas- 
much as the changes made in the system represent 
fundamental improvements in an established textile 


spooler 


anal 





process, a recent opportunity to inspect and describe 
the Bevelle installation was readily accepted. 
Textile men are generally familiar with the origi- 
nal Barber-Colman system, consisting of the auto- 
matic spooler and high speed warper. Under this 
system, the yarn is drawn off of the bobbin and 
wound automatically onto a instead of a 
spool; the process being accomplished by the highly- 
mechanized spooler which automatically finds the 
end of yarn on the cheese being made, and by means 
of a traveler head traveling around the machine au- 


cheese 





have re- japan the courtesy of the Avondale Mills, 

a description is presented here of the installa- the new 
tion in their Bevelle plant of the improved design 
of automatic spooling and high speed warping. 
The chief features are increased warping speed by 
warping from stationary cheeses, over-end; and in- 
creased production per spooler unit 
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tomatically ties, with a 
weaver’s knot, the end of 
bobbin on and 
automatically continues 
the winding of the yarn. 
Prior to the new develop- 
ments, a “trident” carry- 
the cheeses was 
in the warper creel. 
These cheeses were wound on ball-bearing cheese 
cores which were taken off complete from the spool- 
rotation in 


er spindles, and then were unwound by 


the warper creel, an electric brake acting against the 
surface of the cheese to stop its rotation upon stop- 


page of the warper. 


Improvements on the Spooler. 


construction, 
fundamental 
change in the operation of the automatic spooler, the 
principle of the 
This improvement consists in a re-design of the ty- 


Outside of natural refinements in 


etc., there has been made only one 


general machine being retained. 
ing mechanism so that it can be operated at much 
higher speed. On the previous machines this mech- 
anism was operated at a speed sufficient to tie up 
the bobbins which two operators could put in place 
for it. the 


head has been re-designed to permit a speed of 90 


The knot-tying mechanism in traveler 


Fig. |. General view of 
new warp preparation 
equipment at Bevelle plant 
of Avondale Mills; auto- 
matic spoolers in fore- 
ground and "'Super-speed’’ 
warpers in the background. 


minute, which makes it possible for it to 


tie up the bobbins put in place by three operators. 


knots per 


This of course makes it possible to use a longer ma- 
-the 180 spin- 


dles each 


chine— spoolers at Bevelle carrying 


and results in a greater poundage pro- 
duction, with less machines being required for hand- 
ling a given production. 

Another change made on the spooler, which re- 
sulted from a re-design of the warper, is the elimi- 
nation of the self-contained ball-bearing cheese core 


on which the cheese was formerly wound and which 
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was removed from the spooler with the full cheese 
on it and revolved on its own bearing in the warper 
creel. In the new principle, a ball-bearing journal 
remains on the spindle, and on this is slipped a 
Bakelite cheese sleeve, carrying the starter yarn, 
on which the cheese is built. When the cheese is 
full, the operator takes this sleeve carrying the yarn 
off of the ball-bearing spindle, and places on the 
spindle another sleeve containing the “starter” yarn. 
This new design, illustrating the grooved sleeve and 
ball retainer on the spindle, is shown in Fig. 2. 
Instead of tridents, a transfer holder with three 
uprights, each carrying six cheeses, is used for 
transferring the cheeses from the spooler to the 
warper creel. As the full cheeses are doffed from 
the spooler, the operator places them on the uprights 
of the holder, which sits on her truck; she then takes 





Fig. 2. Showing new cheese core with 

groove which slips over ball retainer in bear- 

ing on spooler spindle and on which cheese 

is taken to warper. 
the holders off of the truck and puts them on a roller 
conveyor from which they are taken by the creel 
hand. 


Warping at 900 Yards a Minute from Stationary 


Packages. 


The most outstanding and obvious change in the 
construction of the high speed warper, now called 
the “Super-speed” warper, is the substitution of an 
entirely new creel. Instead of rotating cheeses, in 
the new system the grooved Bakelite sleeve carry- 
ing the cheese of yarn is slipped over a detent hold- 
er in a metal guard. The package remains stationary 
in this holder and the yarn is pulled off over the end 
of the cheese. This eliminates the momentum pre- 
viously attendant upon the rotating cheese, and, 
with a complete re-design of the warper itself, per- 
mits a speed of 900 yards a minute as compared with 
600 yards a minute on the previous Barber-Colman 
warper. 

The construction of the creel itself is unusual 
and interesting. The metal boxes or cheese recept- 
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acles are mounted in vertical rows of nine containers 
each, and a series of these rows of containers is 
connected to an endless sprocket chain. The sketch 
in Fig. 4 is used to illustrate the principle of the 


new creel. While the warper is taking yarn from 


™— 





Fig. 3. The creel hand is shown re-filling the creel from the 
inside; at the same time the beam is being made from a full 
set of cheeses on the opposite sides of the creel wings. The 
construction of the cheese holders is clearly seen. The creeler 
completes her work before the current beam is made; then a 
motor turns the creel around, putting the fresh set on the 
outside for threading up, and the used set on the inside for 
creeling ; ; : 2 : ; - ; : 
the cheese in the receptacles on the outside of the 
creel, the creel girls re-load the inside of the creel 
with full cheeses for the succeeding beams. When 
the beam from the first set of cheeses on the outside 
of the creel is made, the operator starts a small mo- 
tor which automatically reverses the position of the 
sets of cheeses. The creel is turned one-half of a 
revolution, which throws the fresh set of full cheeses 
to the outside of the creel, and the used cheeses to 


the inside. 
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Fig. 4. This schematic plan view of the warper and creel is 
used to illustrate the principle. While yarn is being taken 
by the warper from cheeses on the outsiae of the creel wings, 
marked A, the creel hand (see Fig. 3) is re-filling the other 
side of the creel, B. When a beam is made, a motor turns 
the creel one-half revolution, in the direction of the arrows, 
and this throws the freshly creeled set to the outside, where 
it is threaded up; meanwhile the creel hand re-fills the set of 
containers thus placed on the inside of the creel, B : : 
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The photograph in Fig. 3 illustrates clearly how 
the creeling of the warper is accomplished. The 
creel hand, starting at the bottom of the vertical row 
of nine cheese holders, takes out the used cheeses 
and replaces them with full cheeses. When the row 
of nine is filled, she draws the ends of the nine 
cheeses down to the bottom of the creel, and wraps 
them together. 

It will thus be seen that there is no time lost in 
the actual creeling of new supply packages in the 
warper creel. Just as soon as the creel is turned 
“inside out”, so to speak, at the completion of a warp, 
and the nearly-emptied packages are turned to the 
inside of the creel, the creel hand immediately be- 
gins placing fresh packages of yarn in the creels, 
and as soon as the full packages on the outside of 
the creel are threaded up, the warper is started into 
production on the new warp. The creel hand can 
easily complete the creeling of the new section dur- 
ing the running of the warp, so that the only time 
lost from production is the time necessary for turn- 
ing the creel and threading up the new ends. 

The mechanism of the warper has been greatly 





Fig. 5. 
tion, in which a slight drag is placed on yarn to prevent kinking. 
i The line of travel of yarn 
through drop wire is directly over the center of the cheese, the photo having 
been made at an angle 


drop wires and tension bar in operating position. 


simplified. With stationary supply packages, no 
brake is necessary on the cheeses, and also the re- 
setting mechanism formerly located on the creel has 
been eliminated. 


The method of threading up the warper is inter- 
esting. When the full cheeses have been moved 
around into operating position, the warper hand picks 
up the nine ends of each vertical row of cheeses, 
which, as explained, have been previously carried to 
the bottom of the row and wrapped together. The 
operator lifts these ends and carries them to the 
warper comb. The drop wire on each thread, lo- 
cated in front of each strand, is so constructed that 
each end automatically threads itself in its drop wire 
as the group of threads is raised by the warper 
tender, there being no eyes through which the ends 
must be threaded. Close-up views of the drop wires, 
in stopped and operating position, are shown in 
Fig. 5. 

Between the cheese and the drop wire in the 





At left, detail showing drop wires and tension bar in 
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warper creel is located a tension bar, which is sus- 
pended from a crank motion at the top of the creel 
and lies directly behind the drop wire. In thread- 
ing up, when picking up the nine ends wrapped to- 
gether at the bottom of the row, the operator moves 
this tension bar slightly, so that the ends pass un- 
der it, and the thread themselves in the drop 
wires. As will be seen in the illustration showing 
the drop wire and tension bar in operating position, 
there is no tension at all placed on the yarn while 
it is being drawn off of the cheeses at the high speed 
at which the warper runs. As the warper starts up, 
and as it stops, a crank motion moves the tension bar 


ends 


in, and a slight but sufficient amount of crimp or 
drag is placed on the yarn between the tension bar 
and the drop wire, by the action of the finger of the 
drop wire and the tension bar, to prevent its slacken- 
ing upon stopping or kinking upon starting up. As 
the warper comes up to speed the tension bar swings 
out of the line of the yarn, the finger of the drop 
wire moves up into operating position, and there is 
no tension on it other than that necessary in its 
turning to go to the comb. Of course, in the event 
of a broken end, the drop wire fin- 
ger falls, stopping the entire ma- 
chine. 

A convenient arrangement for 
assisting the operator to readily 
find a broken end is provided by 


having each section of the comb 
divided into nine sections, each 
numbered to correspond with the 
vertical rows of cheeses in the 
creel. A missing end is readily 


identified as being in any certain 


dent in any numbered section of 
the comb, and by go ng to the cor- 
respondingly numbered row in the 
4 creel, and counting up from the 
the proper 


number cheese, the missing end is 


bottom of the row to 


“stopped” posi- 
At right, 


readily located. 

After passing through the drop 
wire, the yarn then passes only 
through the warper guiding comb over a revolving 
roll and onto the beam. 

Other than re-designing for refinement and more 
sturdiness to permit the higher speed of 900 yards 
per minute, the head of the warper is essentially the 
same as previously. It is provided with a larger 
multiple disk clutch and brake, on account of the 
higher speed, and also has the anti-bounder let-off 
motion for guaranteeing evenly wound beams. Visi- 
ble dial reading is also provided, and the warper is 
equipped with a pipe safety guard in front of the 
beam. 

The re-design of the tying mechanism on the au- 
tomatic spooler, permitting an increase in the num- 
ber of knots tied per minute, obviously results in a 
greater capacity of the traveler head and therefore 
permits, as has been mentioned, the use of longer 
machines, or a larger number of spindles per ma- 
chine; and the addition of one operator to each ma- 


chine. In the Bevelle installation, as stated, each of 
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the three spoolers contains 
180 spindles, and three op- 
are used on each 
machine. Each of two op- 
erators handles _ slightly 
more than half of the spin- 
dles on a side, the third 
operator going around the 
end of the machine to take 
care of the remaining spin- 
dles on each side. The two 
“side” hands do all of the 
doffing of full cheeses, and 
the “end” operator assorts 
the bobbins which are 
thrown out at the end of 
the machine on account of 
spinning de- 


erators 


ca:ding and 
fects. 

These operators handle practically as many spin- 
dles as those on the shorter machines, so that there 
is no increase in labor cost, but a decreased machin- 
ery installation (in number of machines) for hand- 
ling a given poundage of yarn. 

It may not be amiss here, though it is not perti- 
nent to the new design, to discuss the fundamental 
principle of the spooler. As is generally known, the 
operative has no part in the actual tying of the yarn 
ends, her duty consisting entirely of providing the 
machine with supply packages of spinning bobbins, 
and of removing the completed packages or cheeses 
from the spindles. All of the work of winding and 
tying is almost completely mechanical. This fact, it 
is pointed out, in conjunction with the yarn clean- 
ing and inspection provided by the mechanism of the 
spooler, effects an improvement in the quality of the 
yarn in the warp preparation department; the warp- 
er largely preserving the quality of the yarn. 

It is apparent that one advantage derived on the 
warper by the use of the new type of creel, as de- 
scribed, is that of flexibility. It will be understood 
that when a beam is finished, and the creel turned 
around to put the new cheeses into position, that no 
time has been lost from production in replacing the 
used cheeses with full cheeses; and that, further- 
more, it is no more difficult and requires no more 
time, to supply the cree] with an entirely different 
number or color of yarn, or warp pattern, than to 
fill it with the same kind of yarn being run off of 
the other side of the creel while the creeling in 
is being done. When a beam is finished, the yarn 
left on the cheeses is all broken out, and an entirely 
new set of cheeses replaces it. 

The elimination of practically all guides and drop 
wires, other than those described, is another fea- 
ture of the warper in regard to the reduction of ten- 
sion or friction on the yarn. Since practically no 
tension is applied such resistance as is encountered 
by the yarn in its travel from the cheese to the beam 
is almost entirely that of air friction or “windage’”’. 

It is now in order to discuss the results effected 
at the Bevelle plant in Alexander City, through the 
installation of the system. In doing this, informa- 
tion supplied by James L. Byers, superintendent of 
the Bevelle plant, will be presented. This plant 


makes a range of warp numbers in the coarse range 
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Fig. 6. .The battery of "Super-speed" warpers. Note new creel. 


—6s, 8s, lls, 15s, 16.25s, and 18s, the bulk of the 
production being on 15s and 18s. Before the in- 
stallation of the new equipment, 12 slow speed 
warpers running at 55 yards a minute, and 2 high 
speed warpers with magazine creels, and 6 old style 
spoolers and 3 cone winders were used. These 14 
warpers required 4 warper hands and 6 creel hands, 
and 18 spooler hands and 9 winder hands were used; 
there were in addition 6 men for pouring up yarn 
and doffing warpers, 1 section man and 1 sweeper. 

The present installation comprises three 180- 
spindle automatic spoolers, and three ‘‘Super-speed” 
warpers. On the spoolers, 9 spooler hands are used, 
and on the warpers, 2 warper tenders, and 3 creel 
hands; with 4 men who doff the warpers, and also 
do cleaning and handling of yarn, one section man 
and one sweeper. Thus the labor complement has 
been reduced from 45 operatives to 20 operatives. 

An obvious reduction in kinks, spooler knots, 
gouts, etc., as a result of the work of the automatic 
spooler, which caused a notable increase in efficien- 
cy in weaving, is among the chief features to which 
Mr. Byers pointed as a result of the new equipment. 
In addition, the removal of tension on the yarn on 
the warper resulted in a retention of the original 
elasticity in the yarn. 

As a specific illustration of increased weave room 
efficiency, Mr. Byers cited the loom assignment on 
a 54-inch, 1.80-yard, 96x64, 5-harness sateen con- 
struction, with 5,184 warp ends. Previously, a 
weaver, with battery hand, operated 16 looms on this 
construction. Since the installation of the automatic 
spooler and “Super-speed” warper, the weavers are 
now handling 32 looms, with battery hand, on this 
construction. On a 37-inch, 2.00-yard, 86x42, 3-har- 
ness twill, 3,212 warp ends, weavers filling their own 
batteries were running 14 looms. Now, with battery 
hands, they operate 44 looms each. The floor space 
effected through the higher production and efficiency 
of the new units, amounted roughly to 50 per cent. 

Mr. Byers also reported that the production of 
beams carrying even tension on all of the ends re- 
sulted in a material decrease of soft waste back of 
the slashers, and that this even tension, together 
with the retaining of the elasticity in the yarn, made 
a noticeable improvement in the “face” of the woven 
cloth, especially on the twills. 








ew Division of S. 


LNecussion of (seensboro 


HE initial discussion 
meeting of the new- 
ly formed North 

Carolina and Virginia Di- 
vision of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association was held 
at the King Cotton Hotel 
in Greensboro, N. C., on 
Friday, May 6th. The 
formation of this division 
is the latest step in the as- 
sociation’s plan of dividing 
the organization up geo- 
graphically into smaller 
groups. During the meeting subjects covered ; 
an interesting discussion 

covering a wide range of mill held. 

At the beginning of the meeting, Culver Batson, 
manager and superintendent, Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, Lynchburg, Va., who had been serving 
as temporary chairman, permanent 
chairman of this division, and presided at the meet- 
ing. S. T. Anderson, assistant superintendent, 
Draper American Mills, Draper, N. C., was made 
vice-chairman; and J. O. Thomas, personnel direc- 
tor, Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., 
was elected secretary and treasurer. 

After brief talks by President T. W. Mullen and 
Secretary Walter C. Taylor of the association, ‘Mr. 
3atson took up the practical discussion which was 
based on a questionnaire that had been prepared by 
the organization committee. 


Subjects was 


was. elected 


Causes of Neps. 


The first question discussed was, “Are you trou- 
bled with neps, and if so, what are you doing to 
eliminate them?” 

Mr. Fisher was first 
about the most common cause of neps which he had 
found was overloaded cards, or dull and faced cards. 
He said, “The best thing to do is to keep the cards 
sharp and grind them at least every four weeks, and 
set them up as close as possible and card as light as 


called on. He said that 


possible.” 

M. R. Vick, overseer carding, Rosemary Manu- 
facturing Company, Rosemary, N. C., said that of 
course if a card is overloaded or the clothing is 
faced, neps will be made; but that most of the neps 
that he has seen have come from having a card over- 
ground. “If you are making neps all of the way 
across, and will examine the wire points with a 
knife, you will find a little hook. It used to be said 
that you could not hook a steel wire, but it can be 
done, and when this is true the only thing you can 
do is to burnish that wire and grind it lightly for 
two or three hours, and I think that will help to elim- 
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T. A. Holds Good 


Reported by Robert W. Philip See een iF eee 
GENERAL discussion of 


ranging from opening to weaving 

was held at the first meeting of the new 
North Carolina-Virginia 
Southern Textile Association, reported here. whether _neps id 
Neps in card sliver, straight wire clothing, 
card and drawing trumpet sizes, automatic 
roving tester, break draft, stretch on slash- 
ers, warps sticking to slasher cylinders, rain- 
bow or curved cloth—these are among the 


subjects 


division of the ka. chilies isked 


leman who ist s 
; » 
said | .. Coggins 
. . . ° . aed ne ‘ards are St 
ana tne cilotning ! y 
condition and on tight, and the licker-in is in good 
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mucn, he snould no 


hi L- 7 all 7 . 
I think it is all important 


shape, and he is not carding too 
have very many neps. 
have the cards sharp and well set, in keeping with 
the class of work being run.” . 

J. V. McCombs said that one time he was called 
into a New England mill which was having consid- 
erable trouble with neps in ex- 
plained that at that time in the New England mills, 
the card room and the picker room were operated by 


their sliver. He 


separate overseers, and that the overseer of the card 
room had his cards in good shape, but that he was 
being blamed for the neps. “I went back and found 
that they were being made on the pickers,” said Mr. 
McCombs. “A nep made on a card is very different 
from that made on a picker. If a card is making bad 
work, it will turn loose into the sliver a little long 
string, and I think the majority of the neps are made 
in the picker room, especially where the Kirschner 
beater is used. It is easy to tell whether your Kirsch- 


ner beater is making neps; give the beater one turn 


ef the pulley by hand and you can see it. There is 
no such thing as setting a carding beater too close, 
and if you do not get it up close you are going to 
make bothered 
Long staple cotton has more neps 


cotton, 
Lots of times we have neps on combed stock because 


neps. I have been very little with 


neps on ecards. 


than American especially on combed stock. 


a fellow lets his brushes on the comber wear off too 
short, and doesn’t set them up, and the brush does 
not keep the half laps clean, 
right back into the work.” 

“It is true that you can make neps on the pick- 
ers, but 


show up the neps,” 


which puts the neps 


in that case, then all of vour cards would 
Mr. Vick. In 
question from Mr. Mullen, the opinion was expressed 


said answer to a 
that it is not easy to make neps with a blade beater. 

Be. Ve superintendent, Martinsville 
(Va.) Cotton Mills, was called upon. He said that 
“vou can make them with a blade beater if the blade 


Andrews, 
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is set too far off.” 

Mr. McCombs pointed out that it is possible to 
put the cotton in such a condition in the opening as 
to cause neps; “if the cotton is badly curled, then 
you have a bad proposition to eliminate the neps,” 
he said. 

“T think lots of the neps are made on pickers,” 
said Mr. Andrews. “They are in the cotton, especial- 
ly waste stock. If you will take the cotton and ex- 
amine it you will find little hard particles in it and 
when they run through the picker and onto the card 
very often they are made up into many neps, espe- 
cially where you are running the carding beater. 

“Another place is by setting the grid bars too 
close on the pickers. I have gone to the extreme of 
taking out the screen bar on the picker to eliminate 
them, and they can be taken out on the picker by 


CULVER BATSON, 
and superintendent, 
dated Textile Corp., 
burg, Va., chairman of the new 
ere 


manager 
Consoli- 


Lynch- 


doing that. We know that we have these neps in 
cotton, and the thing we must do is to do the very 
best we can to eliminate them. If our pickers are 
set properly, and the neps go to the cards, we must 
do what we can there to eliminate them. I have 
made some very extensive tests on new card cloth- 
ing and I think that many of us have card clothing 
that is entirely too old. You can take a clothing that 
is worn down and set up another card just in front 
of it with new clothing and new flats, and this worn 
clothing will fill up a good deal quicker, and you will 
have a good many more neps at stripp'ng time than 
on the new one. 

“Very often superintendents and overseers get in 
the habit of grinding the cards around-and-around. 
We will grind this particular card today and maybe 
it will not be ground for four weeks. We just take 
it for granted that when we grind we will grind it 
again. 

“We have a system by which the overseer and 
card grinder inspect the cards every Saturday, and 
by doing this you can very readily detect when cloth- 
ing is dull. If you eliminate the neps on one card 
you have gone a long ways toward elim‘nating them 
in the sliver. 

‘“‘Another thing we do is to take down the doors 
on the back of the cards every Saturday and clean 
out the fly, and take a broom and clean out the open- 
ings of the screens. They get terribly filled up, and 
we fix them so the fly will drop out. Another thing 
is to watch the strips, especially with the old type of 
stripping system. We have found that our rollers 


get worn on the ends, and the cards fill up quicker 
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on the end of the web than anywhere else. I have 
had some experience on filling sateens, and on that 
work you must get it as free from neps as possible.” 

Mr. Mullen asked for experiences on neps with 
bleached raw stock. J. R. Wilson of Ramseur, N. C., 
said that, ““My experience has been if you will prop- 
erly treat the bleached raw stock and wash it, you 
will have fewer neps than when using unbleached 
cotton.” 

David Clark of Charlotte brought out that at the 
carders’ meeting in Columbia it had been endeavored 
to define just what a nep is, and that the conclusion 
was that it is a cotton fiber that is rolled up. 

Mr. McCombs asked whether Mr. Andrews had 
ever seen neps show up on the slasher cylinders. He 
pointed out that there is a difference between a 
rolled-up fiber and a nep made on a card and one 
made on a picker. “We call a nep that little long 
thing that is prominent on the end of the staple of 
the cotton,” he said. 

Mr. Batson pointed out that some of the neps un- 
doubtedly came from the cotton, some from rolling 
in the opening, and some from rolling in the card. 

Mr. Coggins emphasized that close settings on 
the card are very essential in eliminating neps, and 
the more regularly they are stripped, the better it 
is. He pointed out that some mills may not adhere 
as carefully to their stripping schedules as they 
should, and also that different grades of cotton be- 
ing run require different stripping frequency. An- 
other thing, he said, is having the comb to the doffer 
set at the proper point, so that it will not comb the 
neps into the work off of the doffer. 

J. W. O’Neill said that he had tried the experi- 
ment of slowing down the cylinder speeds to reduce 
neps but that he could not tell any difference. Mr. 
McCombs said that he had never tried slowing down 
the cylinder in order to eliminate neps, but that at 
one time he had gone into a mill which was changing 
from American average staple cotton to 1 1/16-inch 
Mississippi benders, and that the card cylinder speed 
was 148 r.p.m., and that he could not card the cotton 
at all until he went up to 168 r.p.m. on the cylinder, 
and he added that he believed he could do better 
carding at 168 to 170 r.p.m. on the cylinder than at 
a lower speed. 


Straight Wire and Metailic Card Clothing. 


Discussion of experiences with straight wire and 
metallic card clothing, with particular reference to 
neps, was next requested. S. T. Anderson said, “We 
have one card equipped with metallic clothing and 
we might get a few more neps, but it is mighty little 
if any more. We think it is pretty good. We would 
like to buy some more. I agree with what Mr. An- 
drews said about a card with short card clothing on 
it. In regard to straight wire, we know we do get a 
great many more neps with this. We have six-cards 
clothed with the straight wire, but the metallic 
clothing is pretty good.” 

“If you strip the straight wire along with the 
others,” said Mr. Andrews, “still it looks like it fills 
up a little quicker. It might be, however, that we ex- 
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pect too much from it, but now we are stripping it 
right along with the other cards.” 

“We started stripping straight wire once a week,” 
said Mr. Fisher, “but now we are stripping it twice 
a day. We strip with a regular stripping roll, and 
the way the wire sits, it takes the point off of it, and 
it will not stay sharp.” Mr. Anderson said that he 
strips with a vacuum stripper. 

The chairman asked Mr. Anderson if he had had 
any trouble with faced wire on the metallic cloth- 
ing, and the reply was that there was a little trouble” 
of this kind at first, but that the manufacturer came 
back and ground the clothing and that it has been 
working fine ever since. 


Diameter of Card and Drawing Trumpets. 


The chairman next asked as to what effect a dif- 
ference in the size of trumpets on cards and draw- 
ings has on the card sliver and yarn. 

“] have never paid much attention to my card 
trumpets, or my first line drawing trumpets,” said 
Mr. Vick, “but I like to keep my finisher drawing 
trumpets very close to the same size.’”’ He explained 
that if the drawing frame hand knows that the trum- 
pets will break out with bad work coming through, 
that he will keep his clearers clean. He and Mr. 
Ripple said that the trumpets should be fitted to the 
size of sliver being run. 

Mr. Batson said that he had once worked for an 
old overseer who had run railway heads and that he 
was very particular to gauge his trumpets, as he be- 
lieved that the size of the trumpet had as much ef- 
fect on variation of the yarn as anything else in the 
mill, and “he impressed on me the importance of the 
trumpets not only on the drawing but on the card 
as well and on the first drawing also, and it has been 
our experience that a lot depends on the uniformity 
of the diameter of the trumpets. Our carder and 
section men have gauges and make regular rounds 
to check the size of the holes ever so often. I think 
they save a lot of trouble by keeping these trumpets 
uniform.” 

Mr. Andrews told of an experience, in checking 
up on the card trumpets, of finding the variation 
from 5/32-inch to 14-inch on the cards, and ex- 
pressed the belief that if it is good to have the fin- 
isher drawing trumpets right then it is also a good 
idea to have the cards and first drawing trumpets 
right. He pointed out that “if you have the proper 
size of trumpet on the front of the cards, that a dou- 
bling of the laps will not go through. We think it is 
very important to watch the trumpets, and since 
changing them our sliver heavied up about one grain 
and the drawing does not break back as bad, and 
our weights and our numbers are a good deal even- 
er.” He said that he uses a 5/32-inch trumpet on 
the card for a 48-grain sliver. 

“The biggest damage I can see from uneven sizes 
of trumpet is in the size of the sliver,” said Mr. Rip- 
ple. “I contend if the trumpets are not uniform in 
size that you will not get the same size of sliver.” 
Mr. Whitehead said that his sliver heavied up when 
he made the hole in the trumpet larger, and Mr. Cog- 
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gins said that he had just the reverse experience; 
that when they changed to a smaller trumpet, the 
sliver became heavier and they had to change the 
draft gear. He said that the smaller trumpet con- 
densed the sliver more and made it heavier. Mr. 
McCombs told of an experience in changing a mill 
from a 60 or 65-grain sliver to a 38 to 40-grain sliver 
and that in doing this he had difficulty in getting the 
work through the drawing, but that he found his 
trouble in the calender rolls. He built these up and 
took them to a lathe and turned them back down to 
the original size and got much better results. He 
declared that it is important for any mill to replace 
old and worn trumpets. 

It was also brought out that it is important to 
consider the class of cotton in connection with draw- 
ing frame and card trumpets; that on one grade of 
cotton it might be necessary to run a different size 
hole to that used on another grade of cotton. 

R. E. Lindsay of Saco-Lowell Shops was called 
upon to discuss this question and offered as a mat- 
ter of interest the accompanying table of sizes of holes 
and drills to use on different grains of sliver. He 
pointed out that this was not an arbitrary list of 
sizes, but must be used as a bench mark and altered 
in accordance with local conditions. The table fol- 
lows: 


Approximate Size of Hole in Trumpet and Number 


of Drill to Use for Different Weight of Sliver. 
Card Drawing 


4 


N 
N 
\ 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


) 2 N : 2 

As this table is necessarily only approximate, allow 
ance should be made for the quality cotton and the 
conditions under which it is worked. 


Automatic Roving Tester. 


Mr. Batson next asked for experience with the 
automatic roving tester. No mill men present dis- 
cussed this. Mr. Lindsay said that his shops think 
quite a good deal of this, and that they have them- 
selves brought out a tester for card sliver and roving 
up to 1.50-hank. William Lee as southern repre- 
sentative of the Belger Company, manufacturers of 
the automatic roving tester, volunteered a descrip- 
tion of it, pointing out that at one time the industry 
had no method of testing the breaking strength of 
yarn and that testing equipment had been devised 
for this purpose; and that the automatic roving test- 
er eliminates the guess work as to the amount of 
twist to be inserted in roving by indicating just 
when there is too much or insufficient twist in the 
roving. He pointed out that in connection with ten- 
sion on fly frames, that if bobbins built to the blue- 
prints of the manufacturers are used there is com- 
paratively little trouble, but when other bobbins are 
used, the cones on the roving frame are not “elastic” 
enough to make allowances for a variation in the 
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bobbins; and that the calculations by which twist 
multiples are usually arrived at are based on the fact 
that the strand is round, but that when it is put on 
the bobbin it is flattened out. He explained that the 
roving tester by making charts of the twist in roving 
shows up any discrepancies in twist, tension, etc. 

In connection with this instrument, Mr. Batson 
expressed himself as being convinced that the time 
has come when we must put in the same amount of 
thought in our work that the chemist would use in 
making up chemical formulas, etc. 


Effect of "Break Draft" on Yarn Strength and Evenness. 


The next question was, “What effect does the 
break draft have on the breaking strength and even- 
ness of yarn in spinning?” 

Mr. McCombs expressed the opinion that on short 
drafts, that is from about 9 to 11, the break draft 
has no effect at all on the breaking strength, but 
that when the draft of the frame is increased up to 
18 or 19, it is necessary to increase the break draft 


WALTER C. TAYLOR, secre- 
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also. He told of a mill that went from single roving, 
on ordinary spinning, to a draft of about 18, and 
changed the break draft from 1.10 to 1.25, and 
showed an increase in breaking strength on 30s of 
around 2 or 3 pounds. 

Mr. Coggins asked why break draft is used; are 
the fibers broken up or are they stretched in that 
distance? Mr. Lindsay stated that “it has been my 
understanding that break draft is to break the twist 
out of the roving. Years ago we used to have two 
teeth difference in the break draft on the spinning 
and some eight years ago they made it five teeth, that 
is 1.05 or 1.06, and the reason was that the shops 
had been experimenting on this and thought that it 
not only: keeps the ends from running out at the 
sides of the rolls but they thought it gave a good 
deal evener yarn because it broke the twist. The 
break draft helps the breaking strength because it 
gives an evener yarn. On long draft spinning it is 
1.31 and it must be better than the short draft or 
the machinery builders would not be putting out this 
long break draft.” 

The next question asked why the setting of the 
back and middle roll spinning frames is made sta- 
tionary, but there was no conclusive discussion on 
this. The next inquiry on the questionnaire was as 
to whether it is cheaper for a mill to make its own 
repair parts. Mr. Mehaffey of Lynchburg pointed 


out that this all depends on conditions at the plant. 
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Mr. McCombs told of taking over a mill of 2,000 
looms which had a rather extensive force of me- 
chanics, and that by eliminating the manufacturing 
of repair parts at the plant, he had been able to re- 
duce his repair bill by 42 per cent. He said that with 
automatic gear cutting machines, etc., he felt that 
it would be foolish for a large mill not to make its 
own gears, but that when it came to repair parts he 
felt that it was more economical to purchase these 
than to attempt to manufacture them. 


Stretch on Slashers. 


“How much stretch do you have on slashers, and 
what is the effect of this stretch?” was the next 
question. E. F. Short, overseer of weaving, Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, Lynchburg, replied 
that, ‘““We have some stretch all right, but we try to 
hold our stretch down below one per cent, on our 
numbers. It will average .51 of a per cent except 
when the set is very nearly out. Sometimes, due to 
a lopsided section beam, or other cause, you must 
weight them a little more than you should and this 
will cause you to put in an excessive amount of 
stretch. In my experience there is very little dif- 
ference in the stretch on a 10-beam and a 4-beam 
set; the more yarn you have the more ends there are 
to help pull the beam around. ‘The effect of stretch 
will show up in the cloth, too much stretch will af- 
fect the tensile strength of the cloth.” 

Mr. Short pointed out that there are two methods 
of determining the stretch, the most accurate one 
being to figure the stretch from the circumference 
of the copper roll in the size box multiplied by the 
speed and then the circumference of the delivery roll 
multiplied by the speed, the difference being the 
stretch. He said that he had found that by using a 
yardage counter he could get a very good test, by 
counting the yards run onto the section beam in a 
given time and then taking it to the loom beam in 
front and getting the number of yards delivered in, 
say, three minutes, the difference in the yards de- 
livered off of the section beams and the yards put 
on the loom beam being the stretch. Mr. Short said 
that his experience is that there is less stretch on an 
old type slasher than on a positive driven one, his 
explanation being that up to the present time, the 
gears which he at least had been able to secure for 
the positive driven slashers were not correct and 
that there would be more stretch behind the cylinder 
with a slackness in front of the cylinder. This dis- 
cussion concluded the morning session and it was de- 
cided to have an afternoon session following luncheon. 


Causes of Warps Sticking to Slasher Cylinders. 


There was a short session following luncheon, at 
which the first question was “What causes yarn to 
stick to slasher cylinders?” Mr. Bradford stated 
that about the only t’me he had encountered this 
difficulty was when he found a bad blanket on the 
slasher. L. B. Crouch said that it is generally due 
to a lack of softener in the sizing, and that the rem- 
edy is to put more oil or softener in the sizing com- 
pound. He referred to experience with coarse, 
heavy yarn. 
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“T wouldn’t attempt to say what all the causes of 
warps sticking to slasher cylinders are,’ said Mr. 
Short, “but there are a number of things that will 


do it. The fact that you do not cook the size prop- 
erly is likely to cause the yarn to stick, and if you 
run a high percentage of moisture, which most of 
us like to do, it may cause it. Possibly you have 
been in the habit of using a certain number of 
pounds of steam on the gauge and you decide you 
do not have enough moisture in the yarn and you go 
ahead and try to get more moisture there, the yarn 
will be inclined to stick to the cylinder unless you 
put in a little more lubricant or grease. I had a case 
once where one of the fans that was carrying the 
vapor off from the hood was not running and this 
vapor settled on the yarn and naturally caused more 
moisture on the yarn and that also caused the yarn 
to stick. Mr. McCombs mentioned a thing this morn- 
ing that possibly may have something to do with the 
yarn sticking to the cylinders (referring to neps). 
Somet mes the yarn will stick and you do not see 
anything except that the yarn is wanting to hang to 
the cylinders and you will have your cylinders cov- 
ered with some kind of neps. I do not know whether 
this is due to the yarn not being properly cleaned, 
but I remember we had quite a lot of trouble with 
sticking on the cylinders, and the cylinders all 
looked like they had been covered with wheat bran. 
At other times yarn will stick when you do not have 
anything except the yarn clinging to the cylinders 
and I am inclined to believe that there is something 
in the cotton not being properly matured or proper- 
lv cleaned that will cause the yarn to stick.” 


Mr. Andrews asked whether anyone had tried 
tapioca starch or flour and Mr. Crouch said that he 
had tried it and the results were practically the same 
as those he got with the corn, there being no more 
sticking to the cylinders with the tapioca. Mr. An- 
drews asked whether anyone could tell anything on 
the use of pure wheat flour. Mr. McCombs said that 
he had nothing on this, but that the best preventive 
he knew of for stopping warps from sticking is to 
put in a pint of kerosene for cleaning the cylinders. 

G. C. Truslow of Draper, N. C., brought out the 
point that water remaining in the cylinder, not be- 
ing properly drained off, would make a difference in 
the surface temperature of the cylinder and cause 
yarn to stick. Mr. McCombs told of an experience of 
going into a mill where he found the size man put- 
ting water in the kettle hot and then throwing the 
starch in there and having it congeal. He said he 
prefers to put the water in just lukewarm and then 
put the starch in first and let the water come up 
to a boil and then after that put in the compound and 
cook for one hour and thirty minutes. On the size 
vat, he put a regulator and cooked the size at 208 
degrees, and then put a control on his cylinders 
which holds the temperature at 165 degrees. He 
said that this had reduced his sticking materially. 
Mr. Short added that he likes to put his starch in 
cold water and agitate with the paddle for 15 min- 
utes before cooking. 

The next question asked, “How do you stop rain- 
bow cloth, on wide goods?” Mr. Short said that 
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there is no way to prevent it, but that it can be 
helped somewhat. He explained that the caus¢e 

rainbow or curved cloth is weaving the cloth nat 
rower than the loom is built for, causing too wide 

spread in the reed, from the beam and harness 
Then, again, he said that the cloth roll stands might 
get worn and not fit against the sand roll. He sai 
that one suggested remedy was to use a heavy crim] 


bar back of the whip rolls. 

Mr. Mullen said that they had been bothered with 
rainbow or bowed cloth on wide goods, and that they 
had not been able to remedy it in the weaving, bu 
that by using a “bellied” roll on the 
chine it had been corrected somewhat. 

The causes of loop filling were next asked for 
and Mr. Short said that in his opinion this is due 
the use of too short a taper on the filling bobbins, so 
that when the filling bobbin was full it would pull 
off and loop and throw the 


to 


loop into the cloth. 


Whether to give the entire responsibility of oil- 
ing and lubricating the mill machinery to the mas- 
ter mechanic was next brought up and it was unani- 
mously agreed that it is much better to leave the lu- 
brication of the machinery under the responsibility 
of the overseer of the department, though many mills 
make the practice of holding the master mechanic 
responsible for the lubrication of the line shafting, 
motors, etc. 

The matter of reducing accidents in the plant was 
next taken up and Mr. Mullen explained that his 
mills have a workman committee composed of over- 
seers which make weekly inspections of their three 
plants and report to the safety committee any recom- 
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mendations for changes, ete. sta 
works out very successfully. 

The matter of types of cooling systems for drink- 
ing water was next brought up. Mr. Mullen report- 
ed the use of individual cooling units which he said 
are less expensive to operate and work out very 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. McCombs asked whether in changing from 
white stock to colored stock, it is necessary to make 
any changes in the cleaning and opening machinery. 
Mr. Vick replied that he had had this experience and 
that he always finds it to up the 
Kirschner beater on the colored stock, or else it will 
come through too heavy. Mr. Crouch asked for ex- 
periences on building up worn pick and lever screws. 
Mr. Newton of Spray said that he had done some of 
this by welding on and then filing out with a rat- 
tail file, using acetylene welding. This concluded 


the discussion and the meeting was adjourned. 


necessary close 








Card-room Topics Discussed in 
Meeting at Columbia 


YARD ROOM questions, 
S some familiar and 


some new, were 


meeting of the Carding Di- 
vision of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, held at the 
Hotel Columbia, in Colum- 
bia, S. C., on Friday, April 
22nd. 

A comparatively small 
attendance apparently af- 
fected the value of the 
meeting very little; to the 
contrary the smaller group permitted an intimacy 
and thoroughness of discussion that would have been 
prevented by too large an attendance. 

Preliminary to the discussion, H. H. Ler, chair- 
man of the board of governors of the association, 
asked Walter C. Taylor, secretary, to describe a 
proposed change in the organization set-up of the 
association. This Mr. Taylor described in detail, and 
after some discussion it was decided to defer action 
on the matter until the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in June. The plan called for the division of 
the South into sectional groups, each to operate its 
discussion meetings separately under the general di- 
rection of the parent body. 

J. O. Corn, superintendent, Pacific Mills, Colum- 
bia, conducted the carding discussion as chairman 
of the carding division. No set list of subjects had 
been prepared, the meeting being opened for prob- 
lems to be submitted by those present. 


department 


What Are the Causes of Curled Cotton? 


C. L. Chandler, superintendent, Gaffney (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., opened the discussion by stating that, “We 
are running 11%-inch cotton and having lots of trou- 
ble with the cotton curling. How can we stop it.” 
It was explained that he has a vertical, a No. 12 feed- 
er, and a horizontal cleaner in his opening line. 

T. M. McNeill, superintendent, Monarch Mills, 
Union, S. C., expressed the opinion that “it depends 
largely on where it is curling. If it is more prevalent 
at the bale breaker or at the breaker lapper then I 
would say that he is working the stock too much up 
to that point. I have had some experience with 1- 
inch cotton curling due to too much working before 
reaching the breaker lapper, and I have been able to 
minimize it to a point where it would not be trouble- 
some by not working it so much up to that point.” 

“If you will slow the speed of the beater in the 
horizontal cleaner and speed up the draft a little bit, 
and pull it through just a little faster, I believe that 
will help,” suggested W. E. Campbell. 

O. A. Sullivan, overseer of carding at Mr. Chand- 
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ler’s mills, replied that he 
had already tried this and 
that it did him no good. He 
said, ‘‘We have two sep- 
arate opener rooms, and in 
one of the mills we have a 
one-process picker and in 
the other mill we have a 
finisher and a two beater 
breaker, and there is as 
much difference in the laps 
as there is betwees day and 
night. We have the same 
opening equipment in both. 
The laps from the one-process picker are worse.” 

Mr. Floyd of Lockhart suggested that the differ- 
ence in results might be coming from a difference 
in the surface speed of the two condensers feeding 
the different pickers. “I have never had any trouble 
with curled staple,” he said, “but I know at one plant 
that the cotton did not look quite as open and fluffy 
coming from a small condenser that we had as that 
off of a larger condenser, with both condensers trav- 
eling at the same r.p.m. We speeded up the small 
condenser until the surface speed was the same as 
that of the large one, and it helped us greatly.” 

“Do you pull from your condenser through your 
horizontal, and your No. 12 and your vertical in one 
line?”, Mr. Corn asked Mr. Sullivan, who answered 
that everything after the No. 12 machine is pulled by 
the condenser, but that the No. 12 has a screen sec- 
ion in it. Mr. Corn said they had had some trouble, 
and asked C. P. Hamrick, of the Richland mill of 
Pacific, to tell about it. Mr. Hamrick said, “we 
had lots of trouble until we speeded up our fans 
about 100 turns—pulling the cotton through a No. 
12, two horizontals and one vertical.” 

“In the meantime we cut the speed of the No. 
12 and the horizontal,’ Mr. Corn reminded him, 
“and increased the speed of the fans. That was 
on 1 and 1'%-inch cotton; it showed up first on the 
114-inch.” 

“I cut the speed of our horizontals until we 
couldn’t get it through, and then built back up 
gradually,” said Mr. Sullivan. “Last week I jumped 
the horizontal entirely, and that helped some, but 
it didn’t stop all of the curling.” 

“Last year we had some of that trouble,” said 
Mr. Campbell, ‘and I speeded up the fans and cut 
it out.” 

A machinery representative was called upon, and 
said that “When you put cotton through opening 
machinery you cannot leave it in there too long; and 
you must have sufficient draft, and at the same time 
there is such a thing as having too much opening 
machinery. It depends on the production and the lay- 


or long 
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out you have. I do believe that if Mr. Chandler will 
speed the fans up and take the cotton out a little 
faster and not crowd his machinery, it will help 


him.” 
What are Neps—and What Causes Them? 


Frank D. Lockman, superintendent, Lockhart 
(S.C.) Mills, started off the next discussion by ask- 
ing, “If a card will make neps, what particular things 
about it cause it?” 

“We were running 1'%-inch cotton and couldn't 
get rid of neps until we slowed the speed of the dof- 
fer from 11 to 514 r.p.m., cutting the production; and 
running the carding nights to keep up,” reported 
C. P. Hamrick of the Richland mill at Columbia. 

Luther Knowles, a traveling salesman, told of 
overhearing a conversation between two good card- 


J. O. CORN, superin- 
tendent, Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., chair- 


man of Carding Divi- 
sion, who led the dis- 
at Columbia. 


cussion 





ers recently, in which one told of eliminating 
by reducing the speed of the cylinder from 160 to 
around 140 r.p.m. on 1-inch cotton. 


neps 


Mr. Lockman repeated his question by stating 
that he referred to a card producing about 100 
pounds a day; “if the card makes neps in the cotton, 
what are the particular things that cause the nep- 
ping: bad settings, bad licker-in, screens, or what- 
not?” 

“Just what are neps?”, asked Mr. McNeill. “They 
are fibers that are rolled into a ball; it may be one 
or two or three fibers rolled into a ball. As a carder, 
my experience has been that neps, all things being 
equal, if your production is about 100 pounds, will 
be generally caused by the flats not being set close 
enough to prevent this rolling of the fibers. I think 
by setting the flats just as close as you can without 
rubbing the cylinder, with the other points set up 
closely, there should be very few neps.” 

“We tried all settings on 1'<-inch cotton, and 
couldn’t eliminate the neps in that way, 100 pounds 
production,” said Mr. Hamrick. 

David Clark of Charlotte raised the point that he 
could not see how changing the doffer speed could 
in any way affect the making of neps on the card. 

“It leaves the cotton in the card longer, between 
the cylinder and the flats,” explained C. C. Brigg- 
man, superintendent, The Lancaster (S.C.) Cotton 
Mills. 

“When you slow down you are getting more of a 
carding action on the stock,” added Mr. Corn. 

“But if the card does make neps,” suggested Mr. 
Floyd, “and will do this in a short time what will it 
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45 
do if it has longer to work on the cotton?” He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the matter is more one of 


the condition of the wire—that the wire must be 
kept sharp—and upon the proper settings. 
the 


speed; don't 


“When you cut the production of card in 
half, what do you do about the licker-in 
you have to double the speed of the licker-in, pro- 
portionately?”, asked S. G. Touchstone of the Pacific 
Mills. 

“Speeding up the licker-in won’t do it; I’ve tried 
it,’ said Mr. Floyd. 

On the subject of speed, Mr. Clark pointed out 
that you can go to one mill that has changed its 
speed, and to another that is running at the previous 
speed with no trouble. He said that he had ground 
cards years ago and that the only way they found in 
those days to eliminate neps was to set the cards 
correctly, grind properly, and keep the screens set 
correctly. 

“Had anyone ever tried a wide setting on the bot- 


tom back plate for that trouble?’, suggested Mr. 
Floyd. 

The chairman called on A. L. Stutts for his ex- 
perience with neps. “Neps come from the cotton,” 


} 


aoesn t them 


said Mr. Stutts. “The machine make 
all. Faced clothing will of course cause them, and 
dull cards. 
grinding—that’s a good remedy for them.” 


Robert Huskey, overseer of carding, Whitney 


Fine grinding, close settings, and light 


».G. 
Mfg. Co., was called upon, and said, “once we tried 
to make too much toppings on our flats, and that 
allowed the neps to come through in lumps and get 
into the work. You must set the flats so they will 
go all the way around without getting back into the 
cylinder.” 

Mr. Corn mentioned the possibility of doubling 
the flat speed to eliminate neps. Frank Lockman 
pointed out that this would increase the strippings, 
and that the present-day tendency seems to be to re- 
duce the strippings, reducing the flat speeds. 

“Then you’ll have neps,” declared the chairman. 

Luther Knowles was asked further 
to the experience of lowering the c: 
from 160 to 140 r.p.m., and answered by s: 
the production of 70 pounds a day was re 
making this change. Mr. Floyd pointed out that 
such a change there would be no change in the rel: 


‘tained in 


tive speeds of the cylinder and flats. 
“T have pulled the strip 
ticed a lot of curly-tailed cotton,’ 


ing door open and 


’ said Mr. Li 
“Part of the 


ee 
look straight 


in speaking of his trouble with neps. 


web across the cylinder would and 
every little bit I could see a little long-tai 
roll along right by the stripper door.” 

H. P. Worth, of Saco-Lowell Shops, pointe 
that there is a difference in the frequency of 
ping at different mills; 
some three times a day, and some four times a d: 


ee Sea 
lea cnunk 


some mills strip twice a day 
and different mills have different 
pings. He that 
settings are essential 


Ssvstems ol! Strl 


1293 ay Latin ] 
said good card clothing and good 


in preventing neps. 

As to possible causes of neps, C. C. Briggman 
pointed out that faced or dull clothing will cause 
neps; and “maybe you are not grinding as often as 
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you should.” Mr. Corn added that other causes are 
low places on the licker-in, bruised wire on the 
licker-in, and bad screens. 

“There is one other point,” said H. H. Willis, di- 
rector, textile department, Clemson College, ‘and 
that is the matter of the amount of humidity you are 
using; when cotton is drier it will curl and nep 
worse. And another thing: I have tested 1-inch, 
1-1/16-inch, 1%-inch, and 114-inch cotton right 
through the same machinery, taking different sam- 
ples of the same length from different sections 
of the country. They would apparently look the same, 
but one lot would nep worse than 
the others; so the variety of the 
cotton has a great deal to do with 
it; on the same length cotton com- 
ing from different sections, one 
will nep worse than the others.” 

Before leaving the subject of 
neps, Mr. Corn reverted to the re- 
port of slowing down the cylinder 
speed, declaring that this was “a 
new one” on him, and he knew 
nothing about it, but that there 
might be something in the differ- 
ent centrifugal force of the lower speed; that at 
the higher speed the cylinder might be throwing 
the fibers against the flats with greater force, and 
that this might have a bearing on it, though he didn’t 
know. 





F. D. Lockman. 


What's the Back Plate For? 


The next subject was brought up by F. L. Drake, 
of Pacific Mills, who said, “I would like to ask a 
question concerning the use of the back plate on a 
card; What is it for, and what is the proper setting 
for it?” 

Mr. Stutts reported that he sets his to a 17/1000 
gauge; Mr. Robinson said 22/1000 top and bottom; 
Mr. Sullivan 17/1000; and Mr. Floyd said he uses a 
22/1000 gauge at the top and a special gauge of 14- 
gauge tin at the bottom, because with this, “I get bet- 
ter work; the web is clearer, it doesn’t look cloudy; 
and I think I get more trash out on the licker-in, 
more fine leaf, by having it open at the bottom edge 
of the back plate.” 

Robert Huskey told of an experience where by 
making the setting of the plate closer he changed 
the color of the toppings; they got dirtier. He said, 
“T use that plate to control the fly on the card, and I 
was getting too much, and I set it to a 17/1000, and 
the toppings were dirtier and the fly was less.” 

“T set to a 17 and 22,” said Mr. Campbell. “I use 
the taper to keep the flats from filling up below the 
knee of the wire. If you set it otherwise the flats 
will have a tendency to load up and the topping comb 
will not comb it off.” 

“Would the amount of production on the card 
have anything to do with it?”, asked the chairman. 
“If you were carding 100 pounds a day and went up 
to 150 pounds, would you make any change?” 

“I would open it a little more,” said T. M. Mc- 
Neill. 

“That would be my idea, but I may be wrong,” 
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agreed Mr. Corn. “If you were carding 150 pounds a 
day you would have more stock passing between the 
cylinder and the flats.” 

“We card 138 pounds a day and that is why we 
set to a 22,” explained Mr. Robinson. Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that “you must be governed by the 
amount of draft and the amount of stock going 
through.” 

Mr. Drake reminded the meeting that he had not 
been advised as to the purpose of the plate. Mr. Rob- 
inson said it is to correct the air current at the back 
of the card. The lack of discussion of this point 
prompted the chairman to say that “I do not think 
it is just one of those things the machinery people 
put on there.” Mr. Drake pointed out that the shops 
put the plate on there and set it to a 22 at the top 
and a 17 at the bottom, and then 
he asked why. Mr. Huskey said 
that the plate is to control the air 
and the cotton. 

David Clark expressed it as his 
opinion that the shops furnished 
different styles of plates for dif- 
ferent purposes, but Mr. Corn, and 
Mr. Worth of Saco-Lowell said 
that there is only one angle used 
on the plate. The discussion on 
this question was concluded by 
the chairman’s statement that, 





W. R. Connelly. 


“Drake, that plate is a guide for your cotton.” 


Opening 7x3 Flyers to 7x33. 


C. C. Briggman asked for experiences in changing 
7x3 flyers to 7x314; as to the advantages and disad- 
vantages. F. D. Lockman said that he had opened 
some 7x3 flyers up to 7x33 (which is all he had 
room for) and that it is satisfactory to do this pro- 
vided you get good workmanship. “We can get more 
on the bobbin, about an hour to the doff; and this 
helps in the spinning, of course.” He said he runs 
this at the same speed as before. 

“Do you think the roving is as even as it was be- 
fore?”, asked Mr. Briggman. 

“Yes sir, I do,” replied Mr. Lockman. “We are 
making the same roving, 5.68-hank, on an 8x4 frame.” 


Experiences with Chromium Plating. 


The chairman next asked for experiences with 
chromium plated flyers. Only Mr. Huskey respond- 
ed, stating that they are experimenting with one set, 
one flyer each on a slubber, intermediate and speed- 
er, and could make no report. H. H. Iler, who is 
master mechanic at the Union Bleachery, reported 
the use of chromium plating on some rolls in dye 
padders with the idea that the plating is resistant to 
the dyebaths. However, he said, about two months 
previous something that looked like an attack began 
happening to the plating, that they became discol- 
ored, though the solutions used on the machines were 
not supposed to be detrimental to the chromium. He 
said he has some other chromium plating that is 
very satisfactory; that it is non-corrosive so far as 
the vapors in the air are concerned. He said the rolls 
that first gave trouble were cast-iron with a brass 
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jacket, with the chromium plating on the jacket; and 
that on some other rolls that were beginning to show 
similar trouble the chromium was plated on the cast- 
iron. 

H. H. Willis brought up here a question as to 
where is the proper point to check on the speed of 
ecard flats. He said if a man will put a chalk mark 
on the flat and arch, and on the first carrier roll, 
that these two points will not come back together; 
that they will be as much as two or three flats “off”. 
No one present was able to give an explanation. 


Experiences with One-Process Picking. 


The last question at the morning session was 
brought up by Chairman Corn, who asked for experi- 
ences with one-process picking—of the “bought” and 
“change-over” type. He wanted to know the advan- 
tages, outside of the labor saving effected. 

Mr. Huskey, who has a “change-over” one-process, 
said, “we have laps that are some evener, yard for 
yard; and we do not have the lapping on the aprons 
and our laps come nearer the same 
all of the time. Our cards run 
better with less ends down.” 

“We feel like we get a stronger 
yarn because we do not beat the 
cotton as many blows per inch, 
and still we feel we get as clean 
work with less beats per inch,” 
said F. D. Lockman, who has a 
“change-over”. ‘“‘We do not have 
as much re-worked waste from the 
one-process as from three proc- 
esses, and therefore we get bet- 
ter carded work and less split laps. We also feel 
that we get a more uniform lap yard for yard, which 
gives uS more even yarn.” 





Robert Huskey. 


Here David Clark explained an opening room idea 
he had recently seen in an Alabama mill—consisting 
of using six hoppers for feeding the cotton onto a 
long apron going to the cleaning machine, for secur- 
ing blending; this apron containing a screen through 
which quite a bit of loose foreign matter falls as a re- 
sult of a shaking motion of the apron in its travel. 

Joseph C. Cobb, general overseer of spinning at 
night, Lancaster (S.C.) Cotton Mills, asked if any- 
one had determined whether they were getting any 
cleaner work from one process, in the way of motes, 
etc. 

“We feel we are getting cleaner work,” replied 
F. D. Lockman, “but we did other things at the time 
we changed the pickers and I do not feel that the 
one-process should get all of the credit for it.”” He ex- 
plained that they have a metal screen totaling about 
70-feet in their rake distributor over the pickers, and 
that this helps the cleaning materially, .2 per cent of 
the total weight of the stock being taken out here 
alone in the form of dirt, leaf and trash. 

Mr. Cobb said they had made some tests and 
found that they got out quite a bit more motes on the 
one-process. 

C. P. Hamrick reported that he is not getting 
good results with a “bought” one-process; that his 
lap is not as even and that it is dirtier. He said he 
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finds streaks in the middle of the lap. In answer to 
a question from Mr. Floyd, he said his machine con- 
tains an intermediate hopper. 

“If you have ‘bought’ machines, do you find it 
necessary to put in a draft damper on your top 
screen?’’, asked the chairman, pointing out that this 
was formerly done, and “I was just wondering if 
anyone today finds it necessary to put dampers on 
to control the draft on the top screens.” 

Mr. Lockman said he had one machine which gave 
trouble with draft—streaky places—for several years 
when he had three processes, and that when he put 
his machines together he still had that trouble al- 
though he changed the draft pipe to the dust house. 
Finally, he said, Mr. Floyd pointed out that some- 
one had been using the wrong gear on the feed roll; 
that instead of two 14-tooth gears together someone 
had substituted a 15-tooth gear—and that the cut-off 
plate at the back of the plate between the screen and 
bar had a knife-edge and was too far away, and that 
they had put a piece of wood about #¢-inch wide in 
there to make it like the other machines. This con- 
cluded the morning discussion. 


Spraying Oil on Cotton—Experience 
with New Method of Spraying. 


After luncheon, the chairman opened the after- 
noon discussion with a question as to experiences 
with spraying oil on cotton. iHe called on C. L. 
Chandler, superintendent, Gaffney 
S.C.) Mts Co who said: 

“We have what is known as the 
Hill method of spraying. We spray 
the oil on the cotton just as the 
Kirschner beater picks it off of 
the feed rolls. On part of our 
equipment we have eight nozzles; 
and on the rest, 16 nozzles. 

“We like it. We think that it 
has helped our work. We know it 





has helped as to the dust; we do 


T. M. McNeill. 


not have anything like as much 
dust, all the way through the mill, as we did.” He 
called on his overseer of carding, Mr. Sullivan, for 
further details. Mr. Corn asked Mr. Sullivan how 
much oil he is putting on. 

“We are now putting on around .3 of one per 
cent,” replied Mr. Sullivan. “It probably is a little 
bit more than that. We have had the spray in there 
for several months, as a good many of you know. 
One of the advantages is the elimination of nearly 
all of the dust. We can strip the cards cleaner; it 
seems like the cotton pulls loose better. We can put 
more in the package all along, more in the can and 
more on the bobbin. The cotton is firmer; you can 
hold a bobbin up and not see as much short lint on 
it; it looks better.” 

Mr. Sullivan explained that on some of his pick- 
ers he has 16 nozzles in the spray equipment, which 
discharges a vaporized oil just above where the cot- 
ton is taken off of the feed roll by the final beater. 
On other machines he has only eight nozzles; the 
matter being still in an experimental stage, the num- 
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ber of nozzles being dependent upon the amount of 
pressure used. 

The chairman asked Mr. Sullivan if he had tried 
higher than .3 of one per cent, and if so, what the re- 
sults had been. Mr. Sullivan said that as an experi- 
ment he went up to better than one per cent, and 
“came back down just as quick as we could’. He 
added that “I think we could put on more than we 
are putting on, and stay out of trouble, but we get 
mighty good results where we are and we want to 
stay there.” 

“Just how far through the mill do you notice the 
effect on the fly and lint?’’, asked Mr. Corn. 

“We do not think there is as much fly in the 
spinning room,” said Mr. Sullivan. “It looks better. 
We run our humidifiers all of the 
time, week-ends and all, and our 
spinner tells us that on Monday 
morning his travelers used to 
hang and break a few ends, and 
that since we have been using this 
amount of oil that he doesn’t have 
that trouble as much as he did. It 
seems we are getting a little 
amount of oil on the travelers and 
rings.” 

“What trouble did you run in- 
to when you increased the amount 
of oil?” 

“Filling up on the cards,” replied Mr. Sullivan. 

“Do you notice any difference in your card web 
at .3 of one per cent compared to no oil at all,’’ asked 
the chairman. “Is it as easy to card?” 

“Just as easy,” said Mr. Sullivan. “It doesn’t give 
us any trouble along where we are now (as to per- 
centage)”’. 

“Would this replace humidity in the card room?”, 
asked T. M. McNeill. 

“We haven’t tried it,” said Mr. Floyd. “We have 
humidifiers in the card room and have been talking 
about cutting off the humidifiers to see what the re- 
sult will be, but we haven’t done it yet.” 

Mr. Floyd asked as to the effect of the oil on the 
evenness and breaking strength of the yarn. 

“We feel like we get evener work, but we haven’t 
run tests on it,” replied Mr. Sullivan. “But occa- 
sionally we have been without oil temporarily, for 
one reason and other, and we can see a little slight 
dropping off in our breaking strength. We can tell 
just a little difference in the running of it the near- 
er it gets to the spinning.” 

“Do your card strips run heavier; do you strip 
any oftener; is the cylinder loaded any more?” Mr. 
Floyd next asked, and Mr. Sullivan replied, “No, sir” 

“Does the oil leave any trace on the foundation of 
the clothing?”, was Mr. Floyd’s next question. ‘““Noth- 
ing yet,” answered Mr. Sullivan. 

“Is there any noticeable reduction in the waste, 
card sweeps, etc.?”, asked Mr. McNeill. 

“I suspect there is a little difference,” replied 
Mr. Sullivan. “We do not think we have as much 
flyings all over the job and on the floors.” 

“If you put your flyings into the good work, does 
it show up in the cloth?”, asked Mr. Floyd. 





C.H. Underwood. 
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“With what we are putting in, it doesn’t seem 
to make any difference,” said Mr. Sullivan, adding, 
however, that if too much oil—say, one per cent— 
is put on that the work will not look as well. 

Mr. Corn asked if he had made any change on the 
fly frames, as to twist, etc. Mr. Sullivan said that he 
is troubled a little more with hard ends; that when 
he went up to 14 per cent of oil he had to take out 
some twist. 

“Does the oil interfere with the drafting on the 
fly frames?”, asked Mr. Floyd. Mr. Sullivan replied, 
“Not with where we have it now (as to percentage). 
It is harder to draft.” 

Mr. Corn said it would seem that it should be 
easier to draft; and Mr. Sullivan agreed that it 
would look that way. “You would think that your 
fibers would parallelize a little better through the 
drafting processes, and I was wondering if there 
wasn’t a weakening of the draft instead of a 
strengthening.” 

“We have had this experience: we find that on 
local cotton we can put on more 
oil than on 11-inch Mississippi 
cotton. The Borne Scrymser peo- 
ple told us that we are the first 
people who ever sprayed 11-inch 
cotton satisfactorily.” 

“If you do not make as much 
dust, where does it go?” asked 
John §S. Lockman, overseer spin- 
ning, Lockhart (S. C.) Mills. “I 
think it goes into the goods,” re- 
plied Mr. Chandler. ‘“‘We do know 
that our total amount of waste 
has been less since we have been using oil. We 
keep a record of our waste each month, and for the 
last four months we have had the lo:v>*t percentage 
we have ever had, and we can think of nothing else 
to attribute it to.” He added that he had been on the 
same grade of cotton for the last four months as 
previously. 

“T think a lot of this dust goes into the strippings 
and toppings,” said Mr. Sullivan. 

“You would have less broken fibers, and there- 
fore less dust,” commented Mr. McNeill. 

“Well, other than as a dust-down, do you feel like 
it costs you anything extra to run the oil?”, asked 
the chairman. 

“No sir, the first thing we do is to lighten up 
the lap two or three points,” said Mr. Sullivan, indi- 
cating that the amount of oil put on remains and 
the weights are held through the mill, so that the 
oil is costing him nothing in that it replaces the cot- 
ton. 

“Did you change your hank roving for the spin- 
ning room?” asked J. S. Lockman. “No, sir’, replied 
Mr. Sullivan. 

W. R. Connelly called attention to the fact that 
at a previous meeting Mr. Chandler had reported 
having one picker room equipped with the system 
being described, and another room equipped with 
the older system, and asked for a comparison. Mr. 








C. P. Hamrick. 


Chandler replied that he has since installed the Hill 
(Continued on page 85.) 











(VINCE general conditions of business have for the 
past two years been the measuring stick for the 
textile industries, it is a hopeful sign that May 

brought some evidence of an underlying improvement. 

As has been stated off and on for many months, cot- 

ton and wool at least have been relatively better off 

than most other industries. 

The General Situation But incipient rallies, au- 

in Textile Markets. guring profitable condi- 
tions of operation for tex- 


tiles, have died in the destruction of public confidence 


by international or national issues disturbing the 
broad economic position of the country. Thus the 
early spring was encouraging, but by good providence 


coupled with reasoned caution the textile producers 
were not led into rash production by the promise of 
that time. The subsequent extension of curtailment 
confirms the soundness of that caution. 

It took a long time for all the industries to learn 
that a complete readjustment must follow the over- 
development which resulted in the 1929 crash. By 
this time, it is safe to assert, most of the wasteful 
methods have gone by the board and liquidation of 
prices, wages and all costs has proceeded to the point 
where profitable business may be done on a reason- 

| able operation of plants. The era of mass produc- 
tion wherein quantity of output was deemed the prime 
way to profit has been largely eliminated. If mass 
production is to continue, and there are adherents to 
this principle, there still must be regulation of out- 
put to demand. Given a right adjustment of prices 
to costs, it still is conceivable that mass production 
will fulfill its purpose of providing more of this 
world’s goods to the whole public. But the start must 
be made on a sound foundation and develop naturally. 
Presumably that is now realized, or nearly so. 

In view of the new competitive conditions, the cot- 
ton industry will perhaps congratulate itself on its 
multiplicity of independent small units and the lack 
of precipitation into a few great mergers. For the 
present, it appears, the smaller manufacturers who 
can oversee the various phases of their business have 
an advantage over the great consolidations wherein 
management perforce is spread widely and no one per- 
son can keep an intimate touch with the whole organ- 
ization. These are days of questioning and the econ- 
omists and others are wondering what will eventuate 
from the new start of business. One of the questions 
over which they are wondering is whether the smaller 
business of today means a readjustment to the smaller 
plants and what will be the future of the mass pro- 
ducers. Thus an industry with a preponderance of 
small units is at any rate at an advantage in that it 
has nothing to undo and can change to consolidations 
if the future demands it. 

Another Cotton Week has now gone, leaving be- 
hind a new consciousness of the vogue which this 
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Littl 


was well known 


staple has attained in the style world. 
could be expected in 
that the chief lack of the industry was backward out- 


more 


a time when it 


side economic conditions, But the observance this 
year was useful as demonstrating the interest of 


American distributors and consumers of cott 


pecially in the striking fact that these fabrics have 


ns, es- 


taken such a hold in the primary fashion center of the 
world in Paris. a National Cotton 
Week in years of business adversity is the 
Much more can be 


come. The in- 


The success of 
warranty 
for its permanent establishment. 
expected of it in the better 
dustry has found what valuable co-operation it can get 


years to 


from distributors by a united effort on a constructive 
program for serving the public: the one purpose for 
which all manufacture is promoted. 

Recent experience has also demonstrated that co- 
operation in production is the only means whereby the 
industry can operate to advantage, vet withal it is 
to be feared that the permanency of voluntary gen- 
is doubtful. In fact that 
which by May was 


it appears 


eral regulation 
business, 


only the extremity of 


probably the most dull and unsatisfactory on record 


for the merchants and manufacturers, could induce a 
fairly complete curtailment. A 
peached the leaders of the oil industry for not having 
enough brains to solve the marketing problem. sut 
it is probably true there, as it is in the cotton indus- 
try, that the brains are not lacking. Rather is it that 
the brains of those who are capable are nullified by 
those of others who have control of part of the indus- 
try. In other words, some people will not 

with the rest until forced to do so. And the reason- 
able have to suffer with the unreasonable. 

In this 
given the effort of George A. 
Cotton Textile Institute, to show up the evil of 
ing below cost of production. is that the 
time has come for a turn away from emphasis upon 
from distribution 


writer recently im- 


“play ball’ 


connection, hearty endorsement must be 
Sloan, president of the 
sell- 
Certain it 
price. The whole tenor of advices 
circles is that, while prices still must be low, the buyer 
is going to seek something of quality in the coming 
year. It looks as though the production that is based 
soley upon price and ignores quality will be surplus, 
for the appeal of such merchandise is passing. 

Election of Walter S. the 
Mills, as president of the Textile Export Association, 
calls attention to an organization which should be an 
important factor in the j 
country is to remain an important exporter of cot- 
ton textiles, the offices of such a group will be a prime 
Here is one department of 


Brewster, of Pacific 


cotton business. If this 


element in the business. 
American life where unlimited cooperation is allowed 
There is no anti-trust legislation 
Judging from the 


by the Government. 
in our international competition. 
talk of Thomas C. Ballegh, Government agent in Ar- 
gentina, at the annual meeting of the export associa- 
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tion, American firms are held in high esteem at least 
in that part of the world. 


Nees mills in this northern section of the coun- 
try have kept step with the whole industry in 
curtailment through the spring of drastic decline in 
business. Early in May it was figured in the New 
York market that fine goods production was averaging 
not more than 35 per cent of ca- 
pacity, partly prices 
were unacceptably low on orders 
offered. At that time in one 
reliable quarter it was estimated that New England 
production was at an unparalleled low level. Wool 
manufacture, of which more than fifty per cent is in 
New England, also was at record low levels. As the 
result of a disappointing turn of economic affairs in 
the spring, many cotton mills of New England were 
finishing up their orders on hand at the end of April 
and showed little prospect of good bookings on which 
to continue. 

One of the things with which the industry has to 
contend is the prevailing habit of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, a part of a new economic condition existing 
throughout business today. The worst phase of such 
business, perhaps, is that industry feels every change 
of public sentiment. A better feeling may bring a 
rush of orders, but this is temporary. When the tex- 
tile industries were seasonal, as they are not today 
and have not been for some years, a better feeling 
would produce a period of reasonable length in which 
manufacturers could figure upon operations. The bet- 
ter feeling of early in May led to belief that another 
rush of orders might ensue, as in February and 
March. 

Even hand-to-mouth buying might afford a stable 
operation of mills if only public confidence could be 
restored to where normal buying would start and be 
maintained. Some factors in the trade here look for 
a substantial consumer demand to develop between 
now and the fall, because they figure that a large vol- 
ume of purchases is the logical sequence to a similar 
void of business in recent years. In such event, the 
mills and the workers should reap the reward of close 
operation, that is if buying is large enough to force 
more extensive production. Careful restraint upon 
mill production should eventually bring the industry 
out of a buyers’ market, by having supplies at low 
compass when the demand breaks loose. Incidentally, 
this is the only way back to a buying ahead; some- 
thing between the new method and the old at least. 

Operating problems, embracing labor and tax-val- 
uation difficulties, have been taking attention in vari- 
ous parts of New England the past few months and 
have been coming to a head. The Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company, of Manchester, N. H., had repetition 
of its fall experience, when the workers voted to re- 
fuse a wage cut the first of April as in October, only 
to reverse their stand when closing of the plant was 
threatened. The significant thing about this move is 
the advancing spirit of conciliation in New England 
when it becomes evident that mills are driven to the 
ditch of closing. The Lawrence textile industry, large- 
ly woal manufacturing, has also been through a strug- 


because 


New England 
Mill Situation. 
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gle which led to moves among the workers and the 
city officials to see if the mills could be kept open. 

Much discussion has been going on around the 
group of Maine cotton mills which the Insull electric 
interests took over some few years ago, but which have 
been running into difficulties. The talk has run to- 
ward linking up with one of the successful large or- 
ganizations in New England, new management being 
the chief concern in the present situation. Develop- 
ments with regard to this important group will be 
watched with keen interest. 

Apart from this situation, another Maine move of 
interest has been the demand at Lewiston for reduc- 
tions in assessed valuations by three large mills. 
Other plants in New England also have continued te 
be troubled over this matter. One concern, the Ash- 
land plant of the United Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers Corporation at Jewett, Conn., recently resumed 
production after a shutdown resulting from disagree- 
ment on taxes, which led to a promise of revaluation. 
The Ohio Carpet Company’s plant at West Warren, 
Mass., however, was closed the last of April because of 
heavy taxes planned by Congress. 

On the other hand Jerome A. Newman announced 
early in May plans for resumption of the Pemaquid 
Mills of New Bedford, recently considered as part of 
a merger which fell through and subsequent to which 
Mr. Newman purchased a controlling interest. The 
plant has 33,000 spindles and 800 automatic looms, 
which had been idle since March. Mr. Newman is 
president and treasurer. 


W J ITH the ending of the week of May 21st, the 
second National Cotton Week, fostered by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, passed into history. 

As this is being written, it is difficult to summarize 
definitely the splendid 
results obtained. Howev- 
er, it is safe to say that 
with the vast amount of publicity given, the vast ad- 
vertising spaces devoted in periodicals and trade 
papers, the spectacular window displays and the mil- 
lions of dollars worth of cotton merchandise that were 
in store at prices within the reach of every one, every 
effort made was worth while. 

One rather outstanding feature of this National 
Cotton Week was the stress given to cotton suits for 
men. Many factories have been running day and 
night to supply the demand for this new type of cot- 
ton suit that has had a satisfactory and appealing 
sales value to its wearers. Another feature has been 
the stressing of industrial and utilitarian uses for 
cotton. 

Although this week has been depressed by busi- 
ness conditions, the volume of goods that have gone to 
consumers will compare more favorably with the vol- 
ume in the week of last year, or a similar week in 
normal times. 

The chief value of this National Cotton Week, how- 
ever, does not lie in what is accomplished during that 
week, it is the interest and impetus that is given to 
the sale and value of cotton values that lasts through- 
out the year. 


National Cotton Week. 
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James McCutcheon & Co., New York had a colorful 
display of cotton apparel and piece goods, shown 
above, during National Cotton Week. This was one 
display of hundreds of similar efforts carried on 
throughout the entire country during the week, 
stressing cotton’s style and utility : ; ’ 


S’ MUCH time and energy have been spent upon the 
activities of the Cotton-Textile Institute for the 
last few years that many people have seemed to over- 
look the silent but still valuable activities of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 

Having just 
attended their an- 
nual meeting, it 
may not seem im- 
proper to refer to their activities in regard to national 
legislation, to cotton arbitration, both as to staple and 
contract, traffic, rules for buying and selling raw cot- 
ton, public and industrial relations, the arbitration of 
manufactured products and dozens of other things. 

Aside from these commercial and economic activi- 
ties, the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
forms a great body of men having cooperative under- 
standing that could never be secured without its func- 
tioning. It is a training ground in which the leaders 
of the industry are developed as is evident by the list 
of illustrous men who have passed through its activi- 
ties and offices. 


The American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. 











(comment othe Cotton Yjarket 


New Orleans, May 14th, 1932 
y kere was further liquidation and hedging in the cot 


— 





ton market during the past month owing to the un- 
settled situation in Wall Street, further curtailment by 
American print cloth mills, small April domestic consump- 
tion, unfavorable returns from the goods markets, and be 
cause of the coming of needed rains to the Southwest where 
the precipitation is probably ample for the present, but a 
good warm rain would be very helpful from Mississippi 
eastward to the Atlantic States and northward to Virginia. 
Compared with one month ago Middling cotton in New 
Orleans shows a further depreciation in value of $3.65 per 
bale. 

Trade reports in the United States continue generally 
unfavorable, but much interest is centered in the more fa- 
vorable progress of late in Washington in efforts to work 
in the interest of reviving business and restoring confidence. 
In this respect there appears to be more harmony in Con- 
gress where some progress has been made in efforts to bal- 
ance the federal budget, which task may be accomplished 
in the not far distant future. Such a development would 
likely do much to restore confidence. Meanwhile the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are at work on a program ealculated 
to increase the circulation of money and stimulate busi- 
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ness easing ed S I wer discou 
rates a yme and abroad make money ip The effes 
of cheap mons n tending » s ze business may be 
slow 1 developing it W f valn momen n ever 
ually since ery Ww prices ! é ’ 
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ive 1 Store pe ] ‘ r S sides of t 
Atlar I ) S eres 
and w ) ) S ) n t 
speculative markets 
The world has 1 nearly three years 1 re 
sulting in one of the greatest depressions, of long I O 
in history. Bu ) Si f s ( SO "a 
period, of an urgent den f t i 
factory there has undoubtedly been cr é ti ‘ 
quisite that may have to be satistied sooner or later, espe 
cially of cotton goods which are used so much to othe 
the people of the eartl How ) ( S when 
the world-wide business depression w come to an end 
There is no evidence as yet mproveme rade in Ss 
country, and many knotty problems ve yet to be solved 
In Asia, however, where about one f of the world’s 
population live, wages are generally ver} Ww, is 
only when commodities e vel eap t the Far Eas 
is able to buy freely and consume largely. This assert 
is as true today as it was in e past, being confirmed b 
1e | r¢ r Ss 1 Amer n \ U Orient 
which thus far this season break all records talling to 
May 13th 3,280,000 bales versus 1.472.000 to even date last 
season, While the shortage in the cotton rops of India 
and China last year, and the relative cheapness of American 
compared with Indian have had h to do with e 
large Oriental imports this season, it is likely it the cor 
paratively low prices for all descriptions was largely re 
sponsible for the extensive buying of raw tton by Japan 


and China this season. 
Should the European and American trade improve, 





outlook, so fur as cotton is concerned, would be much br 

er unless another large American crop is made this year, 
which while possible is hardly probable s e there is likely 
to be a sizable reduction in the acreage and a large decrease 
in the use of commercial fertilizer this year. 

The New York Cotton Exchange Service was quoted re- 
cently that fertilizer sales are down 40 per cent from last 
year, but more home made fertilizer is being used this year 
Crop making good progress. English and Continental mills 
find it difficult to sell output. Silk undersells eotton in 
Japan. Domestic mills curtail sharply as cloth prices break 

Compared with last season, the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service estimates that the world’s consumption of 
American lint cotton during March was 1,157,000 bales ver- 
sus 979,000, and for eight months, to end of Mareh—S8,373,000 
bales against 7.254.000, and estimated at the world's stock 
of American lint cotton at the end of March was 17,248,000 


bales, versus 12,735,000 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR APRIL 


Year 1932 1931 1930 
Exports of yarn, pounds 14 ! 11 0 
Exports of cloth, pounds 19 17 ®) 
CENSUS REPORT 
United States Bales This season Last season 
367.28 508.691 


April consumption, lint 7,2 
April consumption, linters 50,93¢ 67,41 
April consumption, including linters 418,216 576,1 


Consumption of lint, 9 months 937,225 892 82¢ 
Consumption of linters, 9 months 491,186 521,006 
Consumption, including linters, 9 months 4,428,411 4.413.832 

] 167 7 20 


Mill stocks April 30th 

Stocks in public storage and Warehouses 
April 30th 8.163,937 6,033 2 

Stocks in mills, public storage and ware 


houses April 30th 6 9F { 7.403.712 
Active spindles during April 23.409.246 26,668,536 
Active spindles during March 24.818,.008 6.504.132 

During the past week the South marketed 91,000 bales 


fr 


versus 96,000 for corresponding week last season, and from 


August Ist to May 13th 15,028,000 bales against 13,607,000. 
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EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, INCLUDING CANADA, 





AUG. 1 TO MAY 13 

To— Bales— This season Last season 
OS a ee ee re tra 1,159,000 1,015,000 
Continent 3,106,000 3,533,000 
SON Se ial tat Ade Soe bic ARTs ka we ehh eb Oe hee SO 3,280,000 1,472,000 
PR Rte Aaah cis or Na ali a Ck Sree a Sig de 161,000 178,000 
ES So aie ais bo kos biewalas Abie eee 7,706,000 6,198,000 
SPINNERS TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON, AUG. 1 TO MAY 13 
Bales— This season Last season 

NEN NN Sk a ela ss ais escheat ee 3,903,000 3,650,000 
ee ae ee eee ars 1,255,000 1,401,000 
REI Sis. Sy ae ob pW lk ere Oe SO 4,148,000 3,742,000 
Oriental mills ...... 2,679,000 1,125,000 
IY vices ie ac loin og la Gare le La iSiiw eh Aide: Ge Whib wckecn ete 11,985,000 9,918,000 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF AMERICAN COTTON MAY 13 
Bales— This year Last year 

Interior towns and ports of the U. S. ....... 6,096,000 4,814,000 
Afloat to and at ports of Europe 1,321,000 1,610,000 


470,000 


1,071,000 


Afloat to and at ports of the Orient 


8,488,000 





supply of 
2,542,000, 


Compared with last year the world’s visible 
other kinds on May 13th was 1,984,000 bales versus 
and of all kinds 10,472,000 against 9,436,000. 

In early May Washington advised to effect that the 
Farm Board announced that sales of 650,000 bales of the 
1,300,000 bales held by the Stabilization Corporation, will 
be made by the corporation during the cotton year begin- 
ning August 1st next and will not be limited to a monthly 


minimum amount, and that every effort will be made to 
distribute sales throughout the season without disturbance 
to the market, and that it is understood also that the co- 
operatives, which at present are holding about 2,100,000 
bales, will hold this cotton until July 31st, 1933, unless 
it can be sold around 13 cents. 

While stocks of American lint cotton in the world at 


the close of March were reported as 4,513,000 bales larger 
than on corresponding date last season, it is probable that 
the Farm Board and the cooperatives may withhold all 
told about 2,750,000 bales from the market next season 
unless the price advances to around 18 cents, in which case 
holdings of cooperatives would likely be sold. Southern 
bankers are supposed to be holding a very large line of 
spot cotton also. 

The outlook for the new crop, 
creasingly interesting, for while the 
world’s carry-over of American will likely be very large, 
perhaps over 12,000,000 bales of lint versus 8,710,000 last 
year, the possibility of so much of the world’s carry-over 
being held off the market next season, will probably force 
the trade to depend very much on the final outturn of this 
year’s crop now in the making, unless there be a good in- 
crease in the aggregate of foreign growths. 


in- 


season’s 


therefore, becomes 
end of this 


Private estimates as to the probable decrease in this 
year's cotton acreage range from about 5.9 per cent to 
16.5 per cent decrease, averaging about 8.7 decrease for 


the belt. 

Recently the National Fertilizer Association reported fer- 
tilizer tag sales in thirteen Southern States for April were 
77 per cent of sales for April last year, but for four months 


—January to April inclusive, sales were 60 per cent of 
sales for corresponding period last season. 
TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS 

In inches— Year— 1932 1931 1930 1929 Normal 
Ae cis brane 2.49 2.36 1.95 2.42 3.16 
Nov. to April inclusive..... 18.238 15.81 21:81 13.975 143.85 

Except from Texas, not much has been heard of the 
boll weevil thus far, but College Station, Texas, recently 
reported: “The boll weevil emergence at College Station 


continues to run high and ahead of all previous records. 
During March and April, 6.42 per cent have come out of 
winter quarters.” 

Washington's weather and crop summary for week ended 
May 10th—‘In the western cotton belt planting cotton made 
mostly good to excellent progress, with cotton largely seed- 
ed north to central Arkansas. In Texas cotton made fair 
to good advance, with some up to fair stands in the north- 
ern part of the state; and the more advanced plants in the 
extreme south are about ready to bloom. In the south- 
eastern belt conditions were somewhat less favorable be- 
‘ause of continued drought, with germination slow and 
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irregular and growth indifferent in many places. The latter 
part of the week was too cool in the northeastern belt but 
mostly dry weather favored planting, which has begun 
northward to Virginia. A good warm rain would be very 
helpful from Mississippi eastward the Atlantic States 
and northward to Virginia.” 


What 2 Nouthern Millsa2Ppoing 


UB-CONTRACTS have been let by Potter & Shackleford, 

Inc., general contractors, on the three additions to the 
Eureka Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. The mills are con- 
trolled by the Springs interests of Lancaster, S. C. 


to 





Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., are installing 40 
new looms; and the new warehouse is rapidly being com- 
pleted. 

Washington Mills Co., Fries, Va., are overhauling their 
machinery with the Guillet overhauling system purchased 
from the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., of Charlotte. The spin- 
ning of the Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C., is being 
overhauled by the Dixie firm. The Dixie company is equip- 
ping the steel rollers of spinning frames at the Mary-Leila 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, Ga., with Guillet’s tapered fitting 
necks, and this work is being done also at the Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Rosemary, N. C. The Guillet overhauling system 
has also been purchased by the Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 


Control of the Ideal Mercerizing Co., Burlington, N. C., 
has passed to Robert Neville under the terms of an agree 
ment between Mr. Neville and C. B. Phillips, an associate 
since the plant started three years ago. The plant has a 
capacity of 60,000 pounds a week, of yarns. 


Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Ga., have completed 
the installation of a Morton improved double circulating 
raw stock dyeing machine in the Meritas Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., making the third installation of the Morton equipment 
in this mill in the last few months. 


Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., have purchased 
the Diamond Cotton Millis of Salisbury and are making 
improvements for resumption of operations immediately. 
New machinery will be installed and an addition costing 
$50,000 added. 


Superior Yarn Mills, East Monbo, N. C., are installing 
R. I. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. humidifying system with 
automatic control in their plants at East Monbo and Long 
Island, N. C. 


An addition 65 x 100 feet is being made to the slasher 
room of Mill No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, 
N. C. It will be of brick construction and will be used for 
storage of warps, etc., to relieve congestion. 


Wellford, 8S. C., is installing 
sufficient Barber-Colman spooling and warping equipment 
to handle the mill’s entire production of warp. Jackson 
Mills, Mill No. 1, Iva, S. C., replaced spooling and warping 
equipment earlier in the year with Barber-Colman ma- 
chinery. 


Jackson Mill, Mill No. 2, 


The spooling and warping equipment at the Kershaw 
Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C., is being replaced with Barber- 
Colman machines. 


Cumberland Silk Mills, Rockwood, Tenn., are planning 
an increase in their capacity. 


R. F. Goodroe, of Atlanta, is in charge of re-arrange- 
ment of the card room at the Aponaug Mfg. Co., Kosciusko, 
Miss., and also of the re-location of the dyehouse and re 
arrangement of the slasher and warper room at the J. W. 
Sanders Cotton Mill, Starkville, Miss. 


Bids have been received by Anderson Cotton Mills, An- 
derson, §. C., for remodeling the building and adding a 
new roof. 





















New ‘Textile Equipment 
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g»&Publications 


» 
Printed Weights in Textile Mills. 


Operating executives in all branches 
of the textile industry will be interest- 
the 


the 


announcement by 
Toledo, Ohio, of 
automatic 


ed in a recent 
Toledo Scale Co., 
perfection of a 


new seale 


which prints the weights clearly and 


indelibly on an ticket, or on 


Any 


inserted 


1 continuous strip, or Gn both. 


desired identification number can also 


be printed 


The machine is announced as 


opposite each individual 
weight. 


the first printing scale practical for 
use in industry, and, the manufactur- 
ers point out, provides the same posi 
weight figures that 


and 


tive protection of 
adding 
give to dollars and cents figures. 


machines check protectors 





The Toledo Printweigh. 
instantane- 
briefly 


seale 


The 
ously. Its 


new operates 
may be 
ticket 


accommodate 20 or 


operation 


described as follows: A large 


enough to more 
weight figures is inserted in a holder 
in the back of the dial. When 
the weight is placed on the platform 
onto the “live rail” of an 
track system, the 
indication comes to rest according to 
familiar practice. This 
also be read by the operator from the 


scale 


or moves 
overhead automatic 
indication can 


back of the scale, where he has insert- 
ed the ticket. When the indicator stops 
correct weight, the operator 
button, which, in one-tenth 
of a second, prints the weight of the 
commodity on the -ticket and the con 
There can 
reading the seale or in 


at the 
touches a 


tinuous strip. thus be no 


error either in 





recording the weight figures, it is po 


ed out. 


In the new seale, fundamental obsta 


cles to the principle, previously encoun 


tered, have been overcome by making 


‘ hi r + } 
a thin, light, flex- 


the printing wheel 


ible disk, and causing the disk, the 
paper and the inked ribbon to be 
squeezed between two platens with the 
paper between the ribbon and the disk 


this arrangement the disk is 


With 


stopped easily and quickly in 


position. No blow is transmitted to 
the mechanism and no ink is deposited 


on the type. 


The Printweigh has recently beer 
improved by the ) ‘ 
features: the selective numb g lt 
vice, the delayed time switch, and the 


of the phi TO-C 1 Ex 1 ) 
The 


bering device provides a system of ide 


ipplication 
or “electrie eye”. Selective num 
with applications, such 


batch 


tification many 


as dating, numbering, grading 
and numbering by lot, by operators or 
by employee group numbers. 
which is com- 


provement is a device 


posed of from one to four digits, sym- 


letters, attached to the Print- 
that 
punched by the operator will be 
duced on the 


This gives a certified weig! 


bols or 


weigh, so the numbers or letters 
repro- 
printed weight ticket. 
t as well as 
record of 


the process in 


a certified 
question, 
The 


the use of the device in a conveyor sys 


delayed time switch 


Simplifies 


tem. As objects come down a conveyor 
line and move on a scule, the neces 
sary moving makes the seale indicator 


If the weight were printed 


at once, there would be a chance of in- 


oscillate. 
accuracy. The delayed time switch de- 
lays the printing of the until 
the indicator has stopped oscillating. 


weight 


The electric eye makes the printing 
operation automatic if desired. Objects 
moving across the seale platform on a 
conveyor section may have their weight 
printed when they intercept a beam of 
light just before they leave the seale. 


Hence, the weight ticket is printed auto- 


matically. 
The manufacturers point out that 
one outstanding application of the 


Printweigh scale is in the receiving of 


bales of cotton, where the printed 


weight ticket, an absolute certifi 


of the weight, 


‘ation 


may be compared with 


the shipper’s billed weights before in- 
voice is ssed for paymen Another 
use is in e dyehouse, for definitely 
certifying e¢ ng nd shipping 
wels S 

In es ) I operat ] { 5 
ed O Printweizgh has ) =~ 
ful appli mn Every bo of 
ean carry itS own printed welg 

f desired; ea un shiy n 
he welgzned 1 n t S 

e] mW o Oo SS 


to 1S ners t sed on Welg s 
P) welg ~ os ) 

) o c 4 

ie customer, tf ( sures 0 

lim hard-to-read or poss spost 
1and-writt¢ figures l ( 
chine "eCOr' lO be vrong 
and cal it be MIsre A Irate 

» the ( é 1ustrv \ ¢ 
nave nd € t re Vee! 
¢ CSS t rec E 4 ) es \\ g 
figures s been subjected to Le 

nan ele € nd @X sed » Gan mt S 
errors betwee e e s e is 
re | nad ¢ € t V o fiv es 
rea tt Snelte! fan n1Cca 
counting eq mer Now this g Ss 
closed echal recision kes 
the place he } in element. 

The Printweig t is stated, may be 
at ied to \ te model Toledo dia 


Handbook for the Hosiery Dyer. 
KE. F. Houghton & vi 
American & Somerset Streets, Philadel 


phia, Pa., 


Company, Third, 


have compiled and are issu- 


hton’s Handbook for the H¢ 


ing “Houg > 
siery Dyer’, prepared by the company’s 
research = staff. Descriptive informa- 
tion of the various preducts of the 


company for use in hosiery dyeing and 


finishing are given, and in addition 
there is supplied a section of useful 


tables and 


A new 


tables, conversion 
other data of use to the dyer. 
product which can be used with 
either one-bath or two-bath dyeing is 
The 


that this product 


included in the descriptive section. 


out 


company points 
ei fon 
dyeing 


may be used in Monel metal 
equipment in onebath dyeing without 


oxidation or reduction of black or gray 


dyestuffs. 


For Perfuming Hosiery. 
Del-Odor is the name of a prod 


new 
uct developed by E. F. Houghton and 


Company, Third, American and Somer- 


set Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., in the 
form of a perfumed finishing oil, 
is dissolved in the last rinse after dye- 
a fragrant 


ing, for imparting to hosiery 





ume which, it is stated, will 


lriven off in boarding or be 
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lost if the hose are kept in stock for 
several weeks. It is explained that 


this product provides an unconscious 


sales appeal by imparting a delicate 
lasting perfume to hosiery at a minl- 


mum cost. 


Booklet on Rounded Belt. 

J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 35 North Sixth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
bulletin describing their new product 
Tannate special rounded belt. This is 
a new belt of the Rhoads Company pro- 
duced from start to finish in their own 
tannery and factory from carefully se- 
lected hides and with a special tannate. 
The belt is supplied in a specially de 
signed container from which it can be 
unwound without removing the spool 
from the box. Information as to how 
to get the best results from 
included in the folder. 


have issued a 


belts is 


V. D. Anderson Company Add 
New Trap to Silvertop Line. 

The V. D. Anderson Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have just announced the 
development of the No. 11 Silvertop 
Steam Trap, which embodies some rad- 
ical differences in The 
trap is extremely light in weight, and 
small in size, therefore requiring little 
space for pipe connections, making it 


construction. 


especially suitable for jacketed kettles, 





New Small Trap. 


heating coils, unit heaters, and 
other types of small steam using units. 
The No. 11 trap can be furnished chro- 
polished, for 
have a 


and 


many 


mium plated and highly 
use desirable to 
finished the trap 
the units on which it is used. 
The few working parts of the No. 11 
trap, the manufacturers point out, are 
heat-treated 


where it is 
appearance on 


made of stainless steel. 


The trap may be taken apart for in- 
spection, without disturbing the pipe 


connections, by the removal of one bolt. 
The valve and seat are nitralloy, heat- 
treated to diamond-like hardness. It 
may be used either as an elbow or 
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straight in line. The manufacturers 
further point out that it has an unus- 
ually large capacity for its size and is 
non-air binding and automatie in op- 
eration. It is regularly furnished with 
14-inch pipe connections, though 34-inch 
furnished. 


connections can be 


Rayon Package Dyeing Machine. 

A new type of rayon package dyeing 
machine, Model Kraku, has 
been announced by the American Ober- 
maier Corporation, 11-20 Forty-Ninth 
Avenue, Long Island City N. Y. The 
manufacturers point out that this pro- 


called 


vides even dyeing of two pound pack 





For dyeing rayon packages. 


ages; eliminates skein winding, pre- 
serves the original quality of the yarn 
the filaments; and 
eliminates bar-effects. It is announced 


that the machine has been in practical 


without breaking 


operation for quite sometime, after a 


number of of development; and 
that several hundred thousand pounds 
of rayon in the package form have been 
dyed and delivered to all 
trades, including weaving, knitting, up- 
holstery and plushes. 


years 


sorts of 


New Self-Inking Roller Brander. 

A new type stenciling outfit has been 
announced by the Everhot Manufactur- 
ing Company, Maywood, Illinois. ‘This 
is a Stenciling or branding outfit which 
is furnished with or without ink dry- 
ing attachment and 
ommended for stenciling corrugated fi- 
ber boxes, paper or fabric bags, ete. 
The brand is rolled along, producing a 
continuous stencil from a few inches 
to hundreds of feet long as desired. 
The heating or ink drying element, 
which is optional equipment, enables 
the operator to stencil damp, wet, 
greasy or oily surfaces, it is pointed 
out. The heating element is readily 
applied by plugging the electric cord 
into a light socket, and its size and 
capacity can be varied as desired. 

Designs and trademarks as well as 
different kinds of lettering may be 
worked out on the cylindrical stencil. 


is especially rec- 
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New Series Pilot Unit. 

The Fisher Governor Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, have announced the 
development of the Series 4200 Wizard 
Pilot Unit, new 
sign that includes the pilot valve as an 

part of the main valve top 
This utilizes auxiliary air 
as an operating medium and is 


which involves a de- 
integral 
work. unit 
or gas 


conditions of 


ssure 


suitable for all pr 





Series 4200 Pilot Unit. 


five pounds and up. It is easily con- 
verted from a pressure reducing valve 
to a pressure relief valve by a simple 
change made in the pilot valve. It is 
furnished complete with a small aux- 
regulator and with pressure 
gauge. It is pointed out that this unit 


is being used extensively in operations 


iliary 


where extremely close limits of regula- 
tion must be maintained. The elimina- 
tion of time lag has been accomplished 
in this new design which incorporates 
the pilot with the main valve, it is 
pointed out. The equipment is de- 
scribed in the company’s Bulletin 70. 


The New Kron Scale. 

The Kron Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., (formerly American Kron Scale 
just announced im 
provements in their line of industrial 
scales as regards appearance and oper- 
ating mechanism. It is explained that 
over 48 bearing points have been elim- 
inated in the dial mechanism, the six 
remaining bearing points being of spe 
cially designed anti-friction type. These 
pivot points are ball bearings, made of 
being 


Company) have 


high carbon chrome steel, each 
tested for extra free operation so that 
friction at the pivot points is practic- 
ally eliminated. The bearings are sealed 
in a dust-proof housing. The sector 
has been so constructed as to offset 
vibration that may be present in the 
building in which the scale is located. 
The pointer points and remains steady 
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COTTON 


,.PROSPERS 


/caltt more and more on 


GOODYEAR 


The growing popularity and use of cotton is of real interest to 









































Goodyear. Itself one of the world’s very largest users of cotton — 


for tires and mechanical rubber goods—Goodyear in turn offers 





its goods and services to meet the needs of cotton manufacturers. 

Goodyear’s experience in building more efficient, more eco- 
nomical equipment for textile mills is apparent in the special 
construction—and the special performance—of Goodyear Belts 
and Hose for cotton mill service. 

Look at those two successful recent developments in Goodyear 
Belting—Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless construction, and 
Goodyear THOR seamless construction. Practically stretchless, 
protected at the edges, capable of delivering full power through- 
out a long, long life of trouble-free wear. their very qualities are 
those most called for in textile service. Goodyear Hose for clean-up 
duty is another money saver. 

An extra value—the PLUS that comes with the use of Goodyear 


Belts and Hose—is the expert service of the G.T.M.—Goodyear 





Technical Man. His friendly analysis of individual operating con- 
ditions—and his accurate specification of Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods to cotton mill duty have made money and saved 
money for many. 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Have you ever discussed your belt and hose needs with the 
Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert - Dance 


poate Sco inate lakhs. atiaien >-T.M.? It would pay you to do so. A line to Goodyear, Akron, 
rehestra and ¢ a e guest ¢ Ss every Ss - 


Wednesday night, over N.B.C. Red Network. Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, or to your nearest Goodyear 
WEAF and Associated Stations Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor will bring him. 







TEXTILE BELTING 
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at the proper weight, it is explained. 
There is only one point for adjusting 
the seale. The new dial is improved 
face of the 
handsome 
both 


and the 
with a 


in appearance, 
seale is bordered 


chromium plated ring on outer 


and inner circles. 


New Metal Shower Compartment. 


The Sanymetal Products Company, 


722 Urbana Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have announced a new type of shower 
compartments, of all-metal construe- 
tion, built in three galvanized steel sec- 
ions, with steel receptacle and drain. 
It is tinished in gray baked enamel, for 


assuring rust-resisting installation. The 





Industrial Shower. 
shower is completely equipped with hot 
and cold riser, shower 
head, curtain and drain. It is light in 
weight and may be easily moved. It 
has an especial application in indus- 
trial plants and similar adaptation. 


water valves, 


A New Screenless Open Textile Motor. 


A new screenless open motor de- 
signed to meet conditions encountered 
in the textile industry, where the at- 
mosphere is heavily laden with floating 
particles of lint, has been announced 
by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. In designing this 
new motor, it is explained, no attempt 
has been made to prevent lint from en- 


tering the motor. In this regard, the 





New Textile Motor. 
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air passages have been so constructed 
that as soon as lint enters the motor 
This im- 
possible 


it is immediately blown out. 
provement has’ been 
through the following features of con- 
smooth glossy windings to 


made 


struction : 
which lint will not adhere, no pockets 
or recesses in or about the windings; 
large, frame and _ shield 
openings which allow lint to pass freely 
in and out; and dust and oil-tight bear- 
ing housings for eliminating lint-catch- 


well-placed 


ing spots of oil or grease on the motor. 

With this 
plained, manufacturing and 
nance costs are reduced, the uses of 


construction, it is ex- 
mainte- 


screens is eliminated, and the neces- 
sity for totally enclosed motors is lim- 
ited. 


Saco-Lowell Sliver Tester. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., have announced the devel- 
opment of a graphic sliver tester, as a 
contribution to the field of 
and to the characteristics of sliver and 


research 


coarse roving. By its use, it is point- 


ed out, new ideas and accurate knowl- 





For testing card sliver. 


faulty 
and erroneous conclusions concerning 


edge are replacing conception 
these details of cotton manufacturing. 
The device portrays the linear irregu- 
larities of sliver and roving, and shows 
these on a chart. The sliver tester is 
operated by passing the material under 
test through hardened 
test wheels, which are so accurately 
ground and fitted, it is explained, that 
variations in volume of .000004 cubic 
inches are readily detected. The move- 
ments of the test wheel are transmit- 
ted by a system of levers to a capil- 
lary pen which records the movement 
on a chart. 

This chart is driven by a very accu- 
rate system of gearing and is so timed 


stainless steel 
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that 36 inches of chart represents 36 
inches of sliver, or by changing the 
second ratio, 3 inches of the chart will 
represent 3 inches of sliver. It is 
pointed out that this tester supplements 
existing equipment and permits the ex- 
fields of research 
Among the ques- 


ploration of many 
hitherto neglected. 
tions which the proper use of the ma- 
chine will answer, it is stated, are: 
Will cotton of one variety draw more 
Are the 
slivers from all the ecards uniform? 
What is the best roll setting? What 
is the effect of speed in the drawing 
frame on the evenness of the sliver? 
What is the relation between roll set- 
tings and drafts? 


evenly than another variety? 


Booklet on Treating Problems. 


Laurel Soap Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tioga, Thompson and Almond 


Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., have issued an 
booklet entitled, “Your 
which deals with 


interesting 
Treating Problems” 
the various treating problems in the 
processing and finishing of textile fi- 
bers and fabrics, and gives a list of 
the products of this company for these 
purposes together with the application 
for which they are produced. These 
include olive soaps of various types, 
scouring and fulling 


palm oil soap, 


compounds, sulphonated oils,  pene- 


trants, softeners, needle oil, ete., ete. 


Fisher Class ST Inverted 
Bucket Steam Trap. 

Fisher Governor Company, Marshall- 
town, lowa, have announced the Fisher 
Class ST Trap, embodying new features 
such as an adjustable valve post, posi- 
tively guided inner valve. ete. The 
company points out that among the 





ST Bucket Steam Trap. 


“body and 


construction features are: 


cover of semi-steel with rugged 
strength; inverted bucket of heavy 


gauge spun brass, lever and pins of 
stainless steel. Valve and orifice seat 
are of high quality heat treated stain- 
less steel, resisting temperature, wire 
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BUILDERS OF 


COTTON PREPARATORY & SPINNING MACHINERY 
INCLUDING 
A-1-ONE PROCESS PICKING 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
NEW MODEL MECHANICAL STOP-MOTION DRAWING FRAMES 
SLUBBING-INTERMEDIATE-ROVING FRAMES 


NEW MODEL HIGH-DRAFT SPINNING FRAMES 
MEDIUM AND HEAVY PATTERN TWISTERS 
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drawing, and corrosion. The guided 
inner valve insures positive seating. 
The valve post hus special adjustment 


for ease of setting when replacing 
parts. Pipe connections are horizontal 


with vertical offset.” 

[It is pointed out that all parts are 
easily inspected or renewed when the 
trap cover is removed, and are access- 
ible and renewable while the trap is 
connected in pipe line. The new trap 
is deseribed in Bulletin ST-10, which 
gives all of the capacity information 
in pounds of water handled for each 
size of trap on the various pressures, 
as well as all principal dimensions, etc. 


Isolated Installation for Sewing 
Machines Announced by 


Union Special. 
A new type of mounting has been 


developed by the Union Special Ma- 
chine Company, Chicago, Illinois, for 
With this 
mounting, the machines are not bolted 


their new sewing machines. 


or fastened to the tables, resting on in- 
sulating pads or bushings which set in 





“Isolated Installation” 


the table boards. This, it is pointed 
out, isolates the machine from the vi- 
bration of the table. This “isolated 
installation” is furnished for the Fifty- 
Thousand Series of machines such as 
sleevers, in connection with the “semi- 
submerged” type of installation. The 
machine rests on insulators contained 
in a sub-base attached to and really a 
part of the table top, bringing the 
working surface of the machine ap- 
proximately 2%, inches above the table 
top. The new type of mounting is reg- 
ularly furnished also with new over- 
edgers in the Thirty-Nine-Thousand 
series and with hosiery seamers in the 
Class 41200. 
Fletcher "Duplex" Doubler-Twister. 
Among the machines creating a large 
amount of interest at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition in April, was the new 
Fletcher “Duplex” doubler-twister of 
Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, Pa., op- 
erating at a spindle speed of 10,000 
r.p.m. on 7-thread hosiery tram, 20 
turns; or at more than twice the cus- 
tomary production. The manufactur- 
ers state that the twist was absolutely 
uniform, as checked at the show with 
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a twist tester and re-checked following 
the show. Features of the new ma- 
chine include “Oilwell” spindles, large 
double feed rolls, patented sliding mo- 
tor drive, and swing rings which are 
individually adjustable. The machine 
is described in the company’s new Bul- 
letin No. 39. 


New Light-Running Traveler. 

A new ring traveler for horizontal 
rings has been announced by the Vic- 
tor Ring Traveler Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. This traveler, known as 
the Circle-D, is oval in shape as dis- 
tinguished from the semi-circular con- 
tour of the usual traveler (see illustra- 
tions). The manufacturers point out 
that this shape reduces friction and 
reduces wear of the traveler and the 





Left, new oval-shaped Circle D; 
right, regular style traveler . 


ring, providing a more even tension 
without strain on the yarn, and per- 
mitting a traverse motion of the yarn 
along the traveler, lessening the tend- 
ency of the yarn to cut the traveler in 
a single place. 

When in use, it is explained, the 
balance between the traveler, the ten- 
sion of the yarn, and the centrifugal 
force, is such that the traveler sub- 
stantially ‘floats’ around the ring in 
contact at only one point on the inside 
of the flange of the ring. It is pointed 
out that the reduction of the contact 
between the traveler and the ring to 
a single point means an increase in 
the operating life of the traveler. Also, 
it is stated, the “floating” action al- 
lows a considerable step-up in spindle 
speeds with no perceptible increase in 
the ends down; and that the quality of 
the yarn is improved since the traverse 
of the yarn along the traveler prevents 
sharp grooving and consequently abra- 
sion of the yarn. 


High Throw Overedge Machine 
Developed for Chenille Rug 
Finish. 

A new overedging machine has been 
developed in the sewing laboratory of 
the Union Special Machine Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, to overedge chenille 
rugs, felt pads and similar articles. It 
has the sewing capacity necessary to 
produce a secure and durable edge fin- 
ish on thick and loosely constructed 
materials, it is stated. It is designated 
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High Speed Over-edger. 


as style 29300Z. It is explained that 
the construction of chenille rugs re- 
quires a specially strong and durable 
finish, since frequent laundering must 
be withstood. For reinforcing pur- 
poses, the machine guides a tape along 
the edge and covers it with the over- 
edge stitching and also prevents the 
appearance of frayed edges. The new 
model is a high speed machine. 


New Type of Clearer. 

A. C. Lawrence Leather Company, 
Peabody, Mass., and Greenville, 8S. C., 
have developed a new type of clearer 
called the Lawrence Clearapelt Cot. 
This cot is made by the use of pure 
virgin wool, held in its natural founda- 
tion—the animal skin—which is sup- 
ported on the clearer board by metal 
hooks. It is pointed out that the den- 
sity and softness of the wool fibers 
used makes the cot an effective brush, 
and also that the leather base has no 
pins to rip it. 

Makers of Non-Fluid Oil 
Celebrate 36th Anniversary. 

The New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
cant Company, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, manufacturers of 
“Non-Fluid Oil’, celebrated 
their 36th anniversary. The discovery 
of the principle by which Non-Fluid Oil 
is manufactured was made by a small 
group of men thoroughly familiar with 
the problems of lubrication on textile 
machines. After extensive tests, they 
were convinced that they had worked 
out a solution for the dripping, leak- 
ing, wasteful qualities of ordinary lu- 
bricants. The company has always 
maintained a large number of practical 
textile mill men on its selling staff. 
During the past two years its labora- 
tory and departments 
have been enlarged, so as to enable the 


recently 


experimental 


company to keep pace with the contin- 
uous improvement in all forms of tex- 
tile machines and to render an up-to- 
the-minute service on problems of tex- 
tile mill lubrication. 
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PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


SPEEDS ORDERS ...INCREASES EFFICIENCY 


for the 






Messages 
typed in the 
New York head- 
quarters of the Col- 
lins & Aikman 
Corporation . . . 


MANE, 
TT \ 
4s DAW 


| 


are identi- 
cally reproduced 
~-" * in typewritten form 
at the same moment 
in this mill in West 
Philadelphia . . 






or in this 
plant at Mana- 
yunk (Philadel- 
phia), used for 
warehousing and 
shipping. 


Collins & Aikman Corpo “ation 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE—1ty ping by wire—is flexible 
and broad in scope and is being profitably applied to 
business in general. The Collins & Aikman Corpora- 
tion uses it to transmit such contrasting matters as 
styling information and accounting details, production 
messages and freight car numbers, warehouse instruc- 
tions and requests for samples. 

Private line Teletypewriter Service connects the 
company’s New York executive offices with two mills 
in Philadelphia, permitting the direct and instantane- 
ous exchange of typewritten messages throughout each 
business day. “It not only brings greater speed in the 
handling of orders and shipments,” says the Comp- 
troller,“but it is a decided factor in increasing efficiency 
all along the line.” All departments utilize the service. 
an average of 125 messages a day being exchanged. 
The New York office is able to keep track of the status 
of orders through all the stages of production, and can 
advise customers at any time concerning deliveries. 

Textile companies, large and small, are finding that 
Teletypewriter Service not only speeds operations, but 
reduces costs. Distance is no barrier—300 feet or 3000 
miles are easily covered. Any number of separated 
offices may be connected. 

Your local Bell Telephone Business Office will 


gladly give you full information. 
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Cotton Cloth, Tags, Replace 
Burlap on Baling Wire Ties. 


Cotton made into cloth by manufac- 
turers in the South will replace burlap 
for end wraps used on all baling wire 
bundles manufactured and sold by the 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chi- 
Ill., it is announced. Not only 
will hundreds of bales of cotton be used 
in this manner annually, but all tags 
used on the wire will be made of cot- 
The end wraps will be dyed 


cago, 


ton cloth. 


blue and distinguished by the trade 
name, Bluebonnet, the name being tak- 
en from the state flower of Texas. 


Cotton is being used, company officials 
say, in an effort to aid in the recovery 
of southern agriculture and industries. 
Cowles Detergent Opens 

Own Office in Atlanta. 


Marvin F. Bass, southern manager 
for Cowles Detergent Oo., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has opened offices in the Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., and is repre- 
senting the company in the textile 


trade with the complete line of Cowles 
detergents, including “Escolloid’’, a spe- 
cial textile detergent. The company had 
not previously been represented in the 
textile trade in the South by their own 
and that closer 
operation and better service can be ren- 


salesmen, believe co- 


dered through their direct representa- 
tives. Mr. Bass is covering eight south- 
ern states, including the Carolinas, 


Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama. 


Change in National Oil 
Products Company Policy. 
Charles P. Gulick, president of 
National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J., has announced a complete reor- 
ganization of the Nopeco personnel and 


the 


policies. The company now serves its 
customers by industries rather than by 
and department 
named by Mr. 
specialize and their 
entire time to various industries. The 
new heads of the various departments 
are: G. D. Davis, general sales man- 
ager; O. E. Lohrke, manager Paint, 
Oil and Metallic Soaps Division; Dr. 
C. I. Post, manager Tanning Oil Divis- 
ion; T. A. Printon, manager Textile Oil 


territorial locations, 


managers have been 


Gulick to devote 


Division; L. D. Grupelli, manager 
Technical Sales Promotional Depart- 
ment; Leslie M. Brown, Director of 


Sales, Farm Feed Division. The Nopco 





Laboratories headed by Ralph 
Weschsler, Dr. K. T. Steik is research 
director. L. W. Davis, Dr. D. S. Cham- 
berlin and R. E. are members 
of the Technical Staff. 
staff has been further strengthened, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gulick’s announcement, 
by the addition of four new men, E. C. 
Rebholts, formerly purchasing agent 
for Klot’s Throwing Company, and 
vice-president of the New York section 
of the 


are 


Porter 
The company’s 


-urchasing Agents Association ; 


H. F. Leupold, formerly a member of 
Cheney Brothers laboratories; G. W. 
Standish and S. S. Mattison. 


Patent Granted on Grip-Rite Tension 

Device for Full-Fashioned Footers. 
United States Patent No. 
1,835,654 was issued to C. T. LaMont 
of Milwaukee, Wis., covering the in- 
vention of the Grip-Rite tension device 
for full-fashioned footers. This attach- 
ment is distributed exclusively by the 
Fidelity Machine Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and they that with 
the vo,ae for meshes and the necessity 
of redurting seconds to a minimum on 
the fine gauges, the Grip-Rite attach- 
ment has been enthusiastically received 
by the full-fashioned mills. 


Recently 


Company, 
report 


Swann Chemical Enlarges 
Sales Organization. 

As the result of a comprehensive busi- 
ness survey covering a large part of 
the United States, new sales offices are 
being opened in five of the large cen- 
ters and sales representatives are he- 
ing placed in ten other cities by The 
Swann Corporation, manufacturers of 
chemicals, according to a_ statement 
made recently by Theodore Swann, 
president of the corporation. In addi- 
tion to the previous offices at Birming- 
ham, St. Louis, Cincinnati and New 
York, new offices are being opened in 
Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Charlotte 
and Dallas; and sales representatives 
have been placed in Albany, Harris- 
burg, Camden, Cleveland, Louisville, 
Knoxville, Memphis, Atlanta, Jackson- 
ville, and New Orleans. 

The Swann Corporation, of which 
Mr. Swann is president, is a holding 
company formed in 1928 for the pur- 
pose of unifying the operations of a 
number of chemical companies. It 
owns the following subsidiaries, all ac- 
tively engaged in chemical manufactur- 


“ 


4 


Chemical Company, An- 
niston, Ala.; Federal Abrasives Com- 
pany, Anniston; Provident Chemical 
Works, St. Louis; Illiff-Bruff Chemical 
Company, Hoopeston, Ill.; and Wilckes, 
Martin, Wilckes Company, Camden. In 
addition, it owns Swann Research, Inc., 
which coordinates the research activ- 
ities of the various subsidiaries. Prod- 
ucts of the Swann organization include 
food-grade phosphorie acid and phos- 
phates, abrasives, refractory materials, 
industrial chemicals, textile chemicals, 
ferro-alloys and lampblack. 


ing: Swann 


Change in Mundet Memphis Office. 
Mundet Cork Corporation, 450 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City, manu- 
facturers of cork products for all in- 
dustrial purposes, have announced the 
appointment of R. H. Hunter as man- 
ager of their Memphis, Tenn., branch 
succeeding Howell B®. Adams resigned. 
Mr. Hunter was formerly connected 
with the Armstrong Cork and Insula- 
tion Company and the York Ohio Ice 
Machine Company, and the company 
states that he is exceptionally well fit- 
ted to handle all engineering problems 
pertaining to the use of Mundet “Join- 
tite’ cork board, cork pipe covering, 
eork roof insulation, machinery isola- 
tion problems, ete. 
McLeod Supply Houses Handling 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Line. 
The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corpora- 
tion, Attleboro, 
arrangements by 


has announced 

the exclusive 
sale of their drop wires, beam heads 
and miscellaneous textile mill 
supplies in the South are now being 
handled by the McLeod companies, 
of: The Odell Mill 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; At- 
lanta Textile Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
and the Browning-Roberts Belting Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. They state that this 
arrangement provides a more complete 
and better service to the mills in the 
South. 


Mass., 
which 


other 


consisting Supply 


Reliance Promotes R. H. Smith. 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of di- 
rect and alternating current motors, 
have announced the promotion of R. H. 
Smith of the Boston office to manager 
of the development engineering depart- 
ment with headquarters in Cleveland. 


The development engineering depart- 
ment handles all industrial research 


and application work having to do with 
new uses and improvements directed 
toward gaining the most frem motor 
drive. C. E. Robinson has been ad- 
vanced to fill Mr. Smith’s former posi- 
tion in Boston. 
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* 
REEVES announces a remarkable new 
SPINNING and TWISTER FRAME DRIVE 


with AUTOMATIC 
variable speed 










strength. 


packages. 


Front view of REEVES Drive, showing motor on ver- 
tical sliding base, adjusted for starting speed by hand- 
wheel at top. As motor moves down, V-dise pulley on 
-ylinder shaft expands, giving a faster driving speed. 


@ This modern, compact variable-speed drive definitely 
solves a serious problem that for many years has confronted 
textile engineers in the operation of ring spinning and 
twister frames. 


With constant-speed drives, there has been no way to 
maintain an even tension and twist on the yarn. As the 
diameter of yarn on each bobbin increases, the tension of 
the yarn actually decreases, causing the yarn to have un- 
even tension, uneven twist and uneven strength. 


Speed Increases as Bobbins Fill 


With the Reeves Drive, automatic variable speed reg- 
ulation is provided. The proper starting speed of the cyl- 
inder (for empty bobbins) and maximum speed (for full 
bobbins) are established on a convenient speed indicator. 
Then, as the bobbins gradually fill, the speed automatically 
increases in the proper ratio up to the maximum limit, giv- 
ing uniform tension on the yarn from empty bobbin to full 
bobbin. This automatic speed variation, under positive con- 
trol, insures a better quality of yarn, of more uniform size, 
twist and strength, as well as faster production. The in- 
creased production alone pays for the drive in short time. 

This complete drive, with its automatic variable 
speed facilities, requires no more space than the 
ordinary constant-speed individual motor drive. 
Readily installed on frames now in service, for either warp 


¢ 
@ 


control 


—giving uniform tension and twist 
on the yarn at all times 


ADVANTAGES: 


1. Uniform tension on yarn from 
empty to full bobbin. 


2. Better quality of yarn—more 
uniform in size—greater breaking 


3. Faster production and larger 


4. Instant speed adjustments for 
different yarn numbers. 










from traverse shaft of spinning frame. Aut 


matic 





movement of ratchet gradua ves m d 
increasing speed of bobbins and front roll 


wind or filling wind. The entire mechanism of the drive 
and the automatic control is quickly understood by any 
] 


operator. Speed settings for various yarn sizes quickly 
established. No costly delays! 


Proved in Actual Mill Installations 


The Reeves Drive has been perfected and approved after 
an extended period of development and refinement, includ- 
ing exacting tests in a number of mill installations. It is 
offered with full assurance of efficient, dependable perform- 
ance—backed by the long-established REEVEs reputation. 


The mechanical details of this money-saving drive, and 
its many distinct advantages—together with charted re- 
sults of exacting tests—are fully described in REEvEs Bul- 
letin No. T-200. Send for your copy. 


¥%& ReEEVEs is the leader in the specialized field of speed-control engi 
neering and equipment, being also manufacturer of the well-known 
Reeves Variable Speed Transmission—more than ¢ now in ust 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Col 


Please send Bulletin T-200, illustrating and describing 


umbus, Indiana 

1 REEVES 
Variable Speed Drive for Spinning and T 
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Introducing : BARBER-COLMAN’S 


NEW IMPROVED AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 
and NEW SUPER-SPEED (900 yds. per min.) WARPER 


Spooler 


A redesigned tying mechanism increases the production of 


the Spooler 50%. 


Warper 


An entirely new system of creeling coupled with a higher 
winding speed gives an increased production of 50% over 


our former High Speed Warper. 
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production 


from the SAME number 
of MACHINES........ 


Less 


Machinery 


Production 
at 

Less 

Cost 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


OR KNOW ABOUT 








E. M. Horr, formerly superintendent 
of Mill No. 1, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
West Durham, N. C., has been made 
assistant manager of the company. M. 
R. HarDEN, formerly superintendent of 
Mill No. 4 succeeds Mr. Holt at the 
No. 4 plant. J. L. JAMES was promot- 
ed from overseer of spinning to assist- 
ant superintendent of the No. 1 mill. 
Mr. Harden and Mr. James are gradu- 
ates of the textile school of North Car- 


olina State College. 


BROWN MAHON, who as reported last 
month recently resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer at Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., has become as- 
sociated with the sales promotion de- 
partment of the American Enka Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters in the com- 
pany’s office at 271 Church St., New 
York City. He will visit the textile 
mills in both New England and the 


South. 


JESSE T. CRAWFORD, formerly general 
superintendent of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills plants at Chester, Rock Hill and 
Whitmire, 8S. C., has become superin- 
tendent of the Whitmire 
plant. 


company’s 


KENNETH G. GREENING, who has been 
connected with the Houston Textile 
Mills, Houston, Texas, since 1925, has 
been made manager of the properties 
succeeding WILLIAM A. MITCHELL, who 
recently resigned. 

THEO. D. has 
superintendent of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills, Eatonton, Ga., where he is suc- 
ceeded by CHARLES G. Voss. 


SHELTON resigned as 


overseer of 
Mills, 
promvuted to 


formerly 
Erwin Cotton 
been 


PARKS, 
weaving at the 
Erwin, N. C., 
superintendent of the company’s Mill 
No. 6, at Durham, N. C. 


BLAIR 


has 


R. B. KING, secretary of the Hamp- 
ton Company, Easthampton, Mass., has 
recently been elected president of the 
Durene Association of America. 

7 3: 
LIAM KEIGHLEY as 
the Berryton Mills, 
Keighley had been 
Berryton for 16 years. 
was formerly superintendent 
Margaret Mill, Huntsville, Ala. 

A> 4G. 
ent. of the 


has succeeded WIL- 
superintendent of 
3erryton, Ga. Mr. 
superintendent at 
Mr. Reynolds 
of The 


REYNOLDS 


GREGG, formerly superintend- 
3elinont Hosiery Mills, Bel- 


mont, N. C., has become superintend- 


ent of the Terry Hosiery Co., High 
Point, N. C. 

JoHN L. GRAVES has been trans- 
ferred to the Atlanta office of Saco- 


He was formerly con- 
FRED 


Lowell Shops. 
nected with the Charlotte office. 
P. Brooks, for the past five years con- 
nected with the Atlanta office, has re- 
signed, 

J. W. 
weaving, beaming and slashing at the 
Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. 
C. He was formerly overseer of weav- 
ing at the Eagle & Phenix Mills, Co- 


Tricc has become overseer of 


lumbus, Ga. 


L. A. ELMORE has been made assist- 


ant superintendent of the Rhodhiss 
Mills Co., Rhodhiss, N. C. He was 
formerly cloth room overseer in the 


JONES, assistant 
general 
Ep- 


No. 2 mill. CLARKSON 


secretary, is serving also as 


superintendent, succeeding J. O. 


WARDS, who recently resigned. 


D. M. WILLIAMS has become super- 
intendent of the Smithfield Mills, Inc., 
Smithfield, N. C. He formerly held a 
Similar position at the Wildan Man- 
ufacturing Co., Cherryville, N. C. 
CoLey, for a number of 
Howard Brothers 


Harry C. 
years treasurer of 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
made president and 
of the company, succeeding to the po- 
sition of the late HERBERT MIDGELY. 


R. L. JAcKsoN has been appointed 
manager of The Alemite Lubricator 
Company of Charlotte, N. C. He was 
formerly connected with the Baltimore 
branch of Alemite, covering Virginia 
and Maryland. JoHN L. PAYNE, form- 
erly manager of The Alemite Lubrica- 
tor Company of Charlotte, is now as- 
sociated with William C. Robinson & 
Sons, at their Charlotte branch. 


has been 
manager 


Mass.. 


general 


A. S. NEUBURGER, Grand Central Ter- 
minal Bldg., New York City, has as- 
sumed, with his organization, the sole 
selling agency for Van Raalte Com- 
pany’s “Niagara Maid” tricots and Mi- 
lanese fabrics, particularly for the un- 
derwear trade. Max Wout, formerly 
of Elk Mills, is in charge of sales. 

L. R. Boyer has been appointed to 
the home office sales staff of the Toledo 
Seale Co., Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Boyer is 
specializing in the sales of industrial 


type scales. 





Obituary. 


HERBERT MIDGLEY, president and gen- 
eral manager of Howard Brothers Mfg. 
Co., Worcester, Mass., died suddenly 
while attending a meeting of the 
Worcester Rotary Club, on April 14th. 
He was one of the outstanding figures 
in the card clothing industry, and en- 
joyed a wide acquaintance and popu- 
larity among the executives in the tex- 
tile industry. Mr. Midgley was born 
in Rockdale, England, August 27, 1867; 
when he was 15 his family removed to 
America, and Herbert, with his father, 
became connected with the Lowell Card 
Clothing Co. In 1884 he moved to 
Worcester, and entered the employ of 
Mason & Farnsworth, ecard clothing 
manufacturers. Three years later he 
went to Leicester, with the card cloth- 
ing factory of Bisco & Denny. Later 
he returned to Worcester as a card ma- 
chine operator, later being made super- 


intendent. In 1916, upon the death of 


A. H. Howard, he was elected presi- 
dent. 
Roy L. Woop, superintendent of the 


Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., was killed 
in an automobile accident on Saturday, 
April 30th, near Waycross, Ga., while 
on the to Florida for a fishing 
trip. 


way 


ARTHUR J. DRAPER, 58, of Charlotte, 
N. C., passed away on April 26th at his 
home following an extended illness. 
Mr. Draper was for a number of years 
one of the prominent cotton manufac- 
turers of the South. He was a son of 
the late General and Mrs. William F. 
Draper, of Massachusetts, and removed 
to Charlotte about 25 years ago, having 
previously been connected with the Pell 
City (Ala.) Cotton Mills. For a num- 
ber of years he was president of the 
Chadwick - Hoskins Company, with 
plants at Charlotte and Pineville, and 
served terms as president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of North Carolina, and as a member 
of the National Council of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers. 


L. A. Kiser, president of the Sadie 
Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
died on May 2nd at a Charlotte hos- 
pital, following an illness of pneu- 
monia. 
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WINDING QUALITY CONES 
WITHOUT OIL STAINS 


N the winding of Rayon yarn for de- 

livery to knitting machines or warp 
creels it is essential that those parts of 
the machine in contact with the yarn 
should be free from oil. 


The design of the No. 30 Cone Winder 
meets this requirement fully, as practically 
all of the working parts are enclosed. 


The arrangement of the tension struc- 
ture is such that a cone of required 
density is produced with a very slight 
drag on the yarn. 


This combination of mechanical ele- 
ments results in a production of cones 
of uniform density and with the least 
possible stress on the yarn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 
BOSTON 





330 


“UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer™ finds the sunshine of living. 


The Story of Old Timer’s Methods 
of Working and Management 


Part Four—Continued from April Issue 


E resume here the series which was interrupt- 

ed in the May issue. This is the fourth install- 
ment; the first appeared in February, the second 
in March, and the third in April. If you are inter- 
ested in securing copies of the preceding install- 
ments, we shall be glad to tell you how you may 
do so. 

In continuing here their discussion of mainten- 
ance as applied in the card room, Old-Timer and 
Jim provide more food for thought. Incidentally, 
Jim "takes the floor" and does most of the talking 
es ey 6 Oe ee eT eS BOs 
(Note: Since this series is written in conversational 

style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 
italics represent Jim’s part of the conversation, and those in 
regular type are Old-Timer’s part except where indicated 
otherwise. ) 


(Continued from April Issue.) 


The examination of waste, as recorded in Fig. 10, 
is done the same way as explained for picker room 
(April issue). The overseer simply notifies the man 
who takes waste out from under cards not to haul it 
away next time he takes it out, but leave the waste at 
each card. The overseer and second-hand and grind- 
er can then walk up and down the alleys of 200 cards 
in a few minutes. At which time the overseer can 
point out which cards he wishes the grinder to work 
on. The overseer takes the number of these cards and 
in a few days when the grinder has had time to do 
the work the overseer only has to inspect the cards 
he has designated by number and the job is finished 
until the next inspection period. 

On this same waste card appears an inspection of 
flat strips. This is done by taking the strip lap roller 


off of the cards and letting the strips pile down on 
the doffer casing. 

After the cards have run a few minutes you can 
easily see the ones needing attention. 

Just think, JIM, what good information this is aft- 
er a mill has several years of it. You can tell just 
what supplies are best for that particular mill—just 
what they cost—which firm does the best work an¢ 
numerous other things which all go to make a mort 
valuable overseer or superintendent. 

We have always adopted the plan of never going 


Casul Kicditn 


Waste trom cards §//7 [29 


f 


¢ Vis // 3.0 





by what any overseer or superintendent thinks about 
a supply of any kind. We keep the records and they 
tell their own tale, and you would be surprised, old 
friend, how badly you can get fooled on your judg- 
ment sometimes. 

Only today a man showed me a record we started 
five years ago that was just opposite to what my judg- 
ment told me it would be. It was a record of speeds 
by different kinds of belts. On these particular ma- 
chines I was so sure that a certain type belt would give 
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VATR( )LITE 


SO DI WU Mm HYDROSULPHITE 


MM 


.. Dyers find a supreme quality SODIUM HYDROSULPHITE . . the uni- 


versally recognized Royce standard of chemical perfection. 


By a complex system of controlled production, the essential influences of 
VATROLITE are introduced and uniformly maintained on a volume scale 


. . an output constantly increasing by virtue of rapid trade adoption. 


VATROLITE looks its part on sight! Proof of adaptability comes with the 
desirable effects of Vat Color reduction and Stripping . . for which 


sodium hydrosulphite is commonly specified. 


VATROLITE is packaged in specially made, moisture-proof, 


tin-lined containers of 50, 100 and 250 Ib. volume. 


Why not arrange for a working sample? 


ROYCE ¢comrsxy 
COM PAN Y 
Manufacturing Chemists 


CARLTON HILL: NEW JERSEY 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES: RICHARD HAWORTH, Inc., 25 FOUNTAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. f. 


by the originators of DISCOLITE and VELVORAY 


1932 


June, 


better results than another type. Well, I would have 
bet two to one on it and considered it a good bet. Now 
the record is five years old and I have added to my 
store of experience, that dearest of all teachers. 

Yeah, OLD-TIMER, you have long ago taught me not 
to be so darn sure of anything. Prove 
accurate records and then you can back up what you 
say with the facts. 

Here is an example of it: Along comes a gales- 
man who belt for card comb 
drives which will outlast anything, cost less and then 
turn to a ten dollar bill, or something. Well, the darn 
thing sure looks good, and, naturally, we want to favor 


it by unbiased, 


says he has a canvas 
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12 short and 12 long ones 


so we buy 


canvas if we can, 
for card comb bands. 


Here is what the record a Put on ecards No. 
12 to No. 24 8/14/25. All shorts off 9/2/26—8 long 


off 11/1/26, 
Well, this is 
we are using, so next time 
are prepared to talk intelligently to him. 
Here is another that 
from 27 to 28, on 


not so hot in comparison with what 


Mr. Salesman shows up we 
Produc- 
The 


speed was 


record card shows: 


tion gear changed 10/28/26. 
old doffer speed was 91% r.p.m.; the 
924 r.pm. The old production was 10°4 pounds per 
hour; the new production was 11 pounds per hour. 

In other words, we ran into a better grade of cot- 
ton and felt we could afford to go up a little on the 
card production, but we always make a record of the 


Card Koom 
Lapping Cards- 7/2/28 7 27/28 
4/2/28 I4/P9 se V7 /29 b/s /29 


new 


3/26/28 


9/27/29 7/29 [70/30 3/%/30 5/20/20 


7/5 130 
2/2/43) 
S/8 /31 
WF; Of 5, ha 


/ofy, ‘3 O 
3/s, 9/ 


7/U/3! 
FIG. 12 


5/30/30 
2 /8/3/ 
6/7/3/ 


jolV 7/30 /2/ 5/30 
K/ ‘9/3 /3/ 
8/7 /3/ 


3/27 


4/7 /7/ 





change so we will know about when it gets into the 
spinning room. 

Say, JIM, how long does it take a change in your 
card room to get into your spinning? 

Never mind trying to trip me up again, OLD-TIMER, 
just go on with your rat killing there. I am listening 
to all you say and have got one ear stopped up so it 
can’t get out. 

Okeh, JIM! 


Here’s a good one. Say, do you re- 
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member that time you and I went into the card room 
and tried to lay some laps down on the cards and you 
also remember, I guess, that I won a bet off of you 
that you never did pay, you old geaser 1 Any- 
way, here is the record card, in Fig. 12 

I have copied this whole card of dates to let you 
see that this is a very important item and that it has 
had the personal attention which the overseer is sup- 


posed to give it. 
I claim, JIM, that lapping healt 
Hold on, OLD-TIMER. J know what you 
you taught me a lesson on lappi) g cards, so light up 


Your old pipe and let nie tel (ae Edit r’s note 


JIM now doing the talking: 





OLD-TIMER took charge of the card room where I 
was grinding, and the first orders I got which sounded 
like they came from the new boss were to not start 
up any more cards after I had finished grinding them 
but I must go and rt to the overseer tnat the card 
Was ready to be inspected. In a few minutes after I 
got my rders looked up and here came the othe 
grinder. He ced if I nae received the same orders 
he had and | I ] ied, ih Sf nat \ 1 got Ss b lt 
") re ie 

Well,” he says ks to me like that erseer’s 
going to have his hands full, that is, if he expects t 
do any overseeing, and what are we going to do about 
these front stands? If we set the flats down to the 
gauge, you know it will face t thing, and we 
don’t, that man is going to think we don’t know how 
to set them, so there you ar¢ 

For the reader’s information, the cards had I 
running long enough for the links whi ld the flats 
togethe. to be me wor! This increased the distance 
betwee! ic! flat t} ¢ i lat < ng as on 
toc th aA y al wn [ nN S! t >} t! (re l I >) l et 
that pu Is [ flats | I re S ] 11s etwe I 
tne ats ised tne t ng sproc a 
Trine ) hig} l n ereb I mes 
springing the flat and causing tl thing to 
striking the cylinde) thing 

Anyway, I hurried around and got one of my cards 
set up so I could go after the overseer and see what 
he would do. 

Here he is: ‘‘Let me have your flat gaug h 
said. 

(He is looking at the chains to see how much they 
are worn, I suppose. He is also looking at the thick- 


slides on 


ness of the end of the flat where it 
ble bend to see 1 
worn more on the front or 
shape. This will cause the 
lel or flat surface to sage 
ting the flat gauge o1 
“That’s a pretty otal setting on this front 
with these chains worn like they are,’ he said. “Can 
you set them all down like this, or do you have to back 
some of them off to prevent facing your clothing?” 
“Yes sir, we do have to back some of them off.’ 
“Will this one run, set as close as it is, without 


> 


facing? 


whether 
back side giving it a wedged 
flat not to present a paral- 
‘vlinder clothing. He is put- 
he front stand.) 


how much it is worn and 


“IT don’t know, sir, but I am afraid it will not.” 

“If you had not known I was coming to put the 
gauges on it would you have set this front stand down 
to the gauge like you have?”’ 

“No sir, I would not.” 

“T am glad to see you are willing to tell the truth, 
but I also see you have tried to fool me. Now suppose 
we have an understanding. You boys know you are 
not setting these cards like they should be set. I know 
the reason why and I am not blaming you for it, but 
I am going to blame you for it if you try to hide things 
from me, I have come here to try to run this room. 
I cannot run it without your help—your co-operation. 
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better results than another type. Well, I would have 
bet two to one on it and considered it a good bet. Now 
the record is five years old and I have added to my 
store of experience, that dearest of all teachers. 

Yeah, OLD-TIMER, you have long ago taught me not 
to be so darn sure of anything. Prove it by unbiased, 
accurate records and then you can back up what you 
say with the facts. 

Here is an example of it: Along comes a sales- 
belt for card comb 
cost less and then 


Well, the darn 


man who says he has a canvas 
drives which will outlast anything, 
turn to a ten dollar bill, or something. 


thing sure looks good, and, naturally, 
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12 short 


and 12 long ones 


Duy 


canvas if we can, so we 


for card comb bands. 


Here is what the record shows: Put on ecards No. 


12 to No. 24 8/14/25. All shorts off 9/2/26—8 long 
off 11/1/26. 
Well, this is not so hot in comparison with what 


we are using, so next time Mr. Salesman shows up we 


are prepared to talk intelligently to 


1 


him. 
Produc- 
The 


speed was 


Here is another record card that shows: 


tion gear changed from 27 to 28, on 10/28/26. 


old doffer speed was 91% r.p.m.; the new 
9°24 r.p.m. The old production 
hour; the new production was 11 pounds per hour. 

In other words, into a better grade of cot- 
ton and felt we could afford to go up a little on the 
card production, 


but we always make a record of the 
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change so we will know about when it gets into the 
spinning room. 

Say, JIM, how long does it take a change in your 
card room to get into your spinning? 

Never mind trying to trip me up again, OLD-TIMER, 
just go on with your rat killing there. I am listening 
to all you say and have got one ear stopped up so it 
can’t get out. 


Okeh, JIM! do you re- 


Here’s a good one. Say, 


we want to favor 
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member 


that time you and I went into the card room 

and tried to lay some laps down on the cards and you 

also remember, I guess, that I won a bet off of you 

that you never did pay, you old geaser, you? Any- 
way, here is the record card, in Fig. 12 

I have copied this whole card of dates to let you 


see that this is a very important item 
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had the personal attention which the overseer is sup- 
posed to give it. 

I claim, JIM, that lapping cards aie 

Hold on, OLD-TIMER. Jk 1 what lo l 

C 9 4 I ie cnou wy 10H clain and 
4ou taught ! rs ] ] } 
yo tdi gh me a ltesso? On app 7 ¢ rds SO LON UD 
your old pipe and let me tel { . . Editor’s not 
oo 
JIM now doing the » talking: 

OLD-TIMER took charge of the card room where I 
was grinding, and the first orders I got which sounded 
a1, a ‘ 
like they came from the new boss wert not star 
up any more cards after I had finished grinding them. 
but I must go and report to tI verseer that the card 
was ready to be inspected. In a few minutes after I 
got my orders I looked up and he} ame the othe. 
grinder. He asked I had 1 1 the same orders 
he had and I replied, ‘Yes, what 1 got sa bout 
a 

] } * 

Well ne Savs Ss me t! t verseers 
going to have his hands fu hat is, if expects t 
do any overseeing, and what are we going to d out 
these ront stands? | we set ne tlats a I tl 

] 
gauge, you know it will face t hing, and Vv 
don’t, that man is going t hink wv lon’t know how 
to set then > here } l are 

For the reader’s information, the cards had beer 
running long enough f the links which Id the flats 
torether t ecome Wo} This increased t} listan 
betwee ic! tS UR ¢ 4 1 v S n 
toot! rear Ww meshes with t rear or spl ot 
that pulls tl ats. T ! 1 dis etweel 
the flat ised t Ving spr et. T 
STYiKe yy l l er te] Imes 
springing tne Mat and ising tT tning ) 
ty) ino th ] nde} T no 
SUOIAITL Lilt ) Ut Like 

Anyway, I hurried around and got on n 
set up so 3 could go after the overseer and set 
he would do. 

Her *¢ he iq? Let ry } 1 ¢ \ 1Y +3 it yr lg ¢ 
said. 

(He is looking at tne chalns to see now mucn they 

: ' wins an hee kin ‘ } hiek 
are worn, I suppose. He is also looking at the thick- 
ness of the end of the flat where it slides on the flexi- 


worn and wnetner 1t 18 


or back side giving it a wedged 


ble bend to see how much it is 


worn more on the front 


shape. This will cause the flat not to present a paral- 
lel or flat surface to the cylinder clothing. He is put- 


yn the front stand. 


ting the flat gauge 

“That’s a pretty good setting on this front 
with these chains worn like they are,” “Can 
you set them all down like this, or do you have to back 
some of them off to pre vent facing vour clothing?” 

“Yes sir, we do have to back some of them off.’ 

“Will this one run, set as cl ithout 
facing?” 

“T don’t know, sir, 

“If you had not known I 
gauges on it would you have set this front stand down 
to the gauge like you have?” 

“No sir, I would not.” 

“IT am glad to see you are willing 
but I also see you have tried to fool me. 
we have an understanding. You boys 
not setting these cards like they should be set. I know 
the reason why and I am not blaming you for it, but 
I am going to blame you for it if you try to hide things 
from me. I have come here to try to run this room. 
I cannot run it without your help—your co-operation. 


stand 
he said. 


ose as it 18, W 


1 it will no 
put the 


but I am afraic 
was coming to 


Lilt 


} 


to tell the truth, 
Now suppose 
know you are 
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PROVED--- 


RIHCO has combined 


simplicity with low oper- THIS peal aula ehomeene on sama LBS 


WATER PER HOUR AND iS AUTOMATIC IN ACTION 





ating cost in this humid- 
The fact that modern mills, up-to-date in every detail, 


°ee have selected RIHCO Humidifier Heads after close study 

ifier Head. of their humidifying needs is strong proof that RIHCO 
has made an important improvement in Humidifier 
Heads. 


RIHCO has developed a humidifying system in which 
operating costs are truly low. Complete simplicity with 
no moving parts has reduced maintenance to a negli- 
gible factor. Improved design enables RIHCO humid- 
ifiers to operate at full capacity even in the dustiest 
Card Rooms where no amount of lint filled air can 
cause these Heads to clog. 


RIHCO SYSTEMS Now you can have simplicity plus low operating cost. 


Write for details. 


ADD STILL MORE 


TO HUMIDIFICA- R. I. HUMIDIFIER & VENT. CO. 


Est. 1908 


TION SAVINGS.. 315 East Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 





The Reputation of Atlanta fo 
Harness and Reeds , 
Has Been Earned 


Through Exe / 
cellence / /~/ HARNESS 


Cotton-Mail Eye 
All Metal Selvages 
Slasher-Combs- Striking Special Twist Cable 
HEDDLE FRAMES-RODS 
NEW DESIGN POSITIVE CLAMP HOOKS 








REEDS 
Cotton-Duck 


N 


Satisfactory Service Since 19/9. nl FAN For Service, Write or Call Us. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 1375 ATLANTA, GEORGIA Main 0517-8 
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If we work together we can improve conditions and 
make the job better for both of us. What have you 
got to say about it? Can I depend on you, or not?” 

“Sure you can, boss. We were just a little scared 
when you gave us orders to not put up any more cards 
until you inspected our settings and we naturally 
thought you were going to jack us up about the way 
we were setting them.” 

“Get that out of your mind; I am here to work 
with you. If you will fall in line and co-operate, we 
will get along fine; if you don’t, if you get a chip on 
your shoulder and think no one knows anything about 
a card but you, then you will get jacked up sure 
enough. I hope I have made myself clear. I have 
nothing to hide from you and you must not have any- 
thing to hide from me. Go on now and back off that 
front stand like you would have done. Start up the 
ecard and I will be back to see you when I get time.” 

Darn! I felt like a million dollars. If the new 
boss was going to be that fair, I, for one, made up 
my mind to show him I could co-operate just as much 
as he could. Still, that did not fix those old cards so 
we could set them, and naturally the other grinder 
and I wondered what would be the next move. As for 
him getting new chains and new sprockets, we had 
been there long enough to know that was out of the 
question. 

In a few days he brought the master mechanic into 
the card room and they went to a card and talked a 
long time. He finally motioned to me and told me to 
take out the sprocket and take it to the machine shop. 

The master mechanic took a piece of high pressure 
steam pipe and after turning it out on the inside to 
just fit tight over the disk, which is the part of the 
sprocket the ends of the flats rest on, he put four 
dowel pins spaced evenly around the disk to hold the 
thin piece of pipe securely and then turned the out- 
side down in the lathe. 

This increased the size of the disk about 3/16-inch. 
Next he cut the sides of the teeth of the sprocket off 
to where they almost came to a point. The teeth of 
the sprocket were originally what we called round 
nosed. 

Well, holy smoke! we put that sprocket back in 
the card, took one flat out of the chain and set the 
front stand down to the gauge and she was absolutely 
okeh. The clothing did not face, and we were the 
proudest bunch you ever saw. Needless to say, we 
had all the card sprockets fixed as fast as the machine 
shop could do the work. Editor’s note: JIM’s account 
ends here. 

JIM, you are like the Negro preacher who explained 
that the best way he had found to hold his audience 
was to take a text and then stay as far away from 


it as possible. 

What do you mean—stay away from it as far as 
possible ? 

Well, I started to explain about lapping cards, and 
here you have wandered all around talking about 
grinding. 

Sure, but, OLD-TIMER, you know the grinding was 


“The Wonder Book of Rubber.” 


the book turns to description of manu 
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the first thing you started us on, and naturally my 
mind went back to that, and now I will tell the fellows 
what a fool you made of us about lapping the cards: 
JIM talking again: 

First thing I noticed was the new boss and the 
second hand going along where the card hands would 
lay down a lap, and taking some of their sliver out 
of the can to weigh it. Then I saw the second hand 
laying a lap down and they took out more sliver and 
weighed it. Next day the second hand asked me if | 
knew how to lay a lap down on acard. Well, I thought 
he had some kind of a joke up his sleeve, but I told 
him I ran a set of cards three years and if there was 
anything about laying a lap down that I didn’t know 
I would like to learn what it was. 

“All right,” he said, “let me see you lay a lap on 
these four cards. Just take that piece of lap off, and 
lay down the full one.” 

Boys, I sure took my time and came a 
each fiber of the new lap to the old or 


1e as 
could. Mr. Second-hand says: “All right, Jim, let’s see 


what kind of a job you have done,” and he walks 
around to the front and takes some sliver out of eacl 
can. ‘‘Come on,” he says, “let’s go weigh it.’’ I could 
see he was smiling a little all the time, but I hadn’t 
seen the joke Vet. 


“You know what the sliver is supposed to weigh, 
don’t you, JIM?” 

“Sure! Fifty grains is what it has been for sev- 
eral years.” 

“Okeh,” he says, “here are the scales, suppose you 
weigh it.” 

Well, confound if some of my sliver didn’t weigh 
as low as 35 grains and some went as high as 65. 

‘“‘What have you done to those scales?” I asked. 

“Not a thing, JIM,” he says. ‘Take the sliver up 
to the spinning room and weigh it on those scales if 
you like.” 

Then I went back and laid some more laps down 
and made a little better showing, but if any man had 
wanted to make a bet with me that I could not lay a 
lap down without having 20 grains, that is, from 40 to 
60 grains on a 50-grain sliver—oh well, I would have 
bet him the shirt off my back, and now I see that I 
would have been going around as naked as a jay bird. 

(Now, Mr. Reader, suppose you try it.) 

“Well, by heck,” I asked Mr. Second-hand, “can 
you lay a lap down that will not show a wide varia- 
tion ?”’ 

“No, JIM, I’m frank to tell you, I can’t”, 

“How about the new boss? I guess he can show 
us how, after he made such a dandy job showing us 
how to set cards”. 

“No, again, JIM. He says he can’t do it either, and 
has never seen anyone who could, but what made me 
feel so blamed cheap was, I thought J could, and here 
we have been in the card room ail of our lives and 
didn’t know it”. 


(Editor's Note: The fifth installment of this series will 
appear in an early issue. If you wish copies of the pre 
ceding three sections, we shall be glad to tell you how you 


can get them.) 


Portraying the romance of the rub- 
ber industry, and the part played in its 
development by the Goodrich Company, 
manufacturers of more than 32,000 ar- 
ticles of rubber, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company has issued its latest publica- 
tion, “The Wonder Book of Rubber’. 

After relating discovery of rubber by 
South American Indians, and tracing 
slow growth of its use in earlier years, 


facturing processes. It gives brief, but 


clear explanation of construction of 


tires, footwear, rubber sundries, me- 
chanical goods and other products cov 
ering the range of American industry. 

“This book is not offered as a scien- 
tific discussion, but only as a story of 
rubber manufacture and use of rubber 
products,” the foreword declares. Well 
illustrated, the pictures range from 


those taken in the tropical jungle and 
rubber plantations of the Far East to 
scenes in the Goodrich vulcanizing 
‘pit’? and elsewhere in its factories. 
Founding of Goodrich in Akron in 1870 


by Dr. Benjamin Franklin Goodrich, 
Civil War surgeon, is related. World 
wide activities of Goodrich also come 


in for discussion, including fabric mills, 
manufacturing plants, and distribution 
of products throughout the civilized 
world. 
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MOCCASIN BUSHINGS 


THE BRONZE SELF-OILING BUSHING WITH 
CAPILLARY FEEDERS 
Require oiling only once or twice yearly. 
No waste of oil, no drippage to damage stock, belts or floors. 
Standard for over fifteen years with leading 
textile machinery manufacturers and textile mills. 


a 0 
BRASS AND BRONZE CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


CL IRCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 





SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO. 
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A CONCERN IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS— “put 
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ATLANTA, GA.» 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


Weimar Bros. 
Phone Connections 


Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ACME BALE TIE BAND 


Stocks warehoused at Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C. and addresses listed below. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


i General Offices: 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
> ATLANTA, 603 Stewart Ave. S.W. BROOKLYN, 219 36th St. NEW ORLEANS, Masonic Temple Bldg. 
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Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 
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Wants Discussion on Round and Square 
Point Travelers. 


Which do you prefer, and why? Come on, you spin- 
ners, and let us have your experiences. 
EDITOR COTTON: 
During a recent spinners’ meeting the question was 
raised whether round point or square point travelers 
filling, 


should be used on 


bers, and on fine numbers. To the 


Warp, on On cOarse num- 


writer’s way of 
thinking this question was not answered conclusively 
at the meeting mentioned, and discussion along this 
line in the “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department 
would undoubtedly be helpful. 

In fact, a thorough treatment of 
shapes, problems, and performances would be valuable, 
and it is hoped that some experienced traveler manu- 
facturer and engineer will come to the rescue. 

My experience has been on weaving and mereceriz- 
ing yarns from 20s to 80s, and I want to state that 
I am a believer in round point travelers for that range 
of numbers. 

My reason for favoring the round point traveler 
is that, in my experience, a heavier round point than 
square point traveler is required to give the same ten- 
sion on the yarn. That means friction has been elimi- 
nated and the traveler is acting more as a flexible ten- 
sion, guide, and weight and not so much as a brake. 
It seems to me that rings should give better service 
when round point travelers are used, but about that I 
can’t speak from experience. 


traveler styles, 


The reason, as I see it, that a heavier round than 
Square point is required for equal tension, is that the 
yarn passing under one side of the traveler and out 
the other causes the traveler to tilt in running. The 
round point traveler is cut or shaped so that it pre- 
sents a good bearing surface to the ring, while the 
tilt of a square point traveler causes one corner of 
the “point” to dig into the ring. An examination of 
worn square point travelers will reveal that they have 
round point, and if 
changed in 
off with 


worn to the general shape of th: 
this be the shape into which they must be 
actual operation, then why 
rounded points? 


not start them 


Of course I know the term “round point” is some- 
what misleading, and that the ‘‘round-pointed” trav- 
eler is really “‘trowel-pointed”’, but the fact 
that when tilted 
does not present a sharp corner to the ring. 

The objection is raised against round points that 
they un-thread more easily than square points in doff- 
ing. The shape of the round point is such that it 
stands to reason an end can more easily work by it 


remains 


in running the round point traveler 


‘HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 






4 e 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or leters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for eny statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
Corsed. This department is open to all. 


wnen the traveler 1s at rest and tne Varn 18 Slack sO 
that the twist in 1t has a tendency to make it “craw! 
It is my opinion that most of this un-threading trouble 
eel ara 1 hv pein oe ; ] azar 
IS Caused DY UuSINY travelers WIt! reies mu arge 
than they should be. In fact, I believe the use of 


travelers with too large circles is the most common 


fault with overseers of spinning. 
Which shows how easy it is to go beyond your sub- 


ject in talking about this 


1 


traveler problem. 
why I’m a round poi 
round point 


tried to tell you 


Let’s hear from some mort 


I ve 
men and from 
some square point men, and don’t forget to give your 
Wwhvs 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6072. 


Don’t Over-Work the Card. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


There are some overseers and super 


expect too much of a card. As everybody knows, cot- 


n ] 1 7 , + 
ton 18 supposed to De irded petfore belng spun put 
good carding doesn’t always mean good spinning. 

7“ 1 > } 

The cotton might not be properly opened. Of 
“‘onr 90] il] h: + Wy ides ning na 
Ourse, eacn Mill NaS 1S wn 1deas € ana 
{ in ; } + + ] y at ~+ | 1+ 
leeding in tne cotton, et ne CKE ls a ITS 
} , } } Qa QyN1)? ] oly - ol. . 
duty, such as cleaning and making as neat 1 unl- 
form lap as possible. If not, then the card cannot dao 
} . l~v+ + ° . h]:« + +h 
its dutv. Here is where a of overseers blame thi 
‘ } .. Oe + + 7 t 
( ird rx d Wool Ss ] e Ca) ] 

: ' 
icke}l X eara the lea ng 
t ‘ rn \ ] vy) y Y t ] y T ) vy 
anv mill m: a é L€ 
‘ 
There are a lot of t lone su . ning dow} 
: . 
vernead Now, t Ss ! 3 f Ww) e WoO! 
17 d nless it s take! ) lent + ? 
rd nd “4 rding = the result 
’ + y 1] y vy 
I know y , 11 } mill 2 " yn 
: } . 1 + 
large buyer of its lu The buyer said the caus 
ened ? a dared ‘dit " nd that if it w not improved. ti 
Was poor Cardaing, and lat WT 1 Was Nn veg, < 

x , AON Conger aay ee Sent a h ’ hat 44 

stop shipments, but an investigation showed that 1 


*k bands on the twister. 


was something else 


Let’s treat the card fairly. Some mills overhaul 
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the entire mill except the cards; they seem to think 
that the cards can take care of their own needs. I 
think a card should be leveled and lined the same as 
any other machine. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6077. 


Finds Using Only Male Help at Night on 
Spinning to Be Successful. 


A mill report on results after eliminating women from 
night shift; also on automatic spooling and high speed 
warping. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

Much has been said about the operation of the 
spinning department with all male help on the night 
shift. Some have had good results, others have not 
fared so well. Some men have even said that it was 
impossible to get good results under this system. How- 
ever, it can be done and is being done. One mill] in 
particular: is getting good results under this system. 
They get about the same production on an average as 
the day shift and have succeeded in getting less waste 
made at night than in the day run. This mill runs 
from 6s to 17s filling, and from 8s to 18s warp. The 
spinners run 12 sides of 102 spindles each on warp 
and from 6 to 8 sides of 96 spindles each on filling, 
according to the numbers run. They do all of the 
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cleaning up, the same as the day shift. 

This is not such good running work. On a test 
made recently at night on ends down per thousand 
spindles per hour the warp had 56 ends down and the 
filling had 83 ends down, making an average of 69.5 
ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour. This will show 
that they have not had the advantage of good running 
work to help them put over this system. 

A considerable saving is made by using less help 
at night. That is, aside from spinners, doffers, sec- 
tion men and roving haulers. The day shift uses one 
overseer, one second hand, four overhaulers, one time 
keeper, one head doffer, one bander, one bobbin boy, 
two spindle pickers and eight sweepers. While the 
night shift uses only one second hand, one bander, and 
one sweeper. Leaving out the four overhaulers, this 
makes 13 less hands used at night. 

A study of the table, Fig. 1, will show how the 
night run compares with the day run. It will be 
noticed that the warp does not stay as close to the day 
production as the filling. This is caused by the fact 
that most of the night run is on the finer numbers 
while the day run has the advantage of the coarser 
numbers to run the average up. Even at that there 
is not so much difference. The filling run, however, 
gives the best indication of the results obtained. The 
spinning ball waste is all that is listed as this mill 
does not allow any roving waste to be made; all rov- 


TABLE |—Comparison of night shift using male help, with regular day run. 
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__Frames run on warp -------- — 132 42 132 | 47 132 47 132. | 47 132 | 47 
Dy ai A ae ee a) 3 f @-] 4 | 3 1 3 1 3 1 
| Be Oe 2 Fe - ie 

ee j22 | 7 | 8 | 22 | 8 f 2 | 8 || 2] 8 

ee ae 8 3 8 3 || s 3 i 8 3 8 
| Z | Gane 

Rioeaig Mailers oa S| tS | a | | 3 | 1 3 | 1 
Production ___-------- 13,416 3,960) 13.833 4,380] 13,515 4,416 | 13,492) 4,272!) 13,326) 4,116 
Production per frame - || 101.56 94.28, 104.56 93.19) 102.31 93.95!) 102.21) 90.84) 100.92 87.57 
_ Production per frame per hour —.|) 10.15! 8.57) 10.45! 8.47|| 10.23, 8.54/ 10.22) 8.25/ 10.09) 7.96 

| ] | = 

pease |] | ‘sateen l ‘ 

Frames run on filling ___..------- 68 63 68 | 66 || 68 67 _—«68 66 68 66 

I PRD ao einer iicmnincs 2h ee 3 3 2 | 3 2 || 8 a ae Se 

_ Spinners —---- Sei ie tae hg j18_| 17 || 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 1s | 18 || 18 | 18 

Oo TA 5 | 14 || 15 | 15 | 15 | 16 is | 15 || 15 | 15 

Roveet healers... <0 5-0-0 | 2 Des es | es, 2 2 | 2 2 zn @ | 2 
Production ---..-..-.----------- 12,180) 11,570] 11,790} 12,600}| 11,490! 12,480)! 11,520! 12,480]] 11,6101 12,150 
_ Production per frame ----------- 179.11| 183.65)| 173.38! 190.90)| 168.96) 186.261 169.41| 185.57}! 170.73] 184.09 
Production per frame per hour -- 17.91! 16.69] 17:33 17.35)| 16.89 16,93] 16.94 16.871 1707 16.73 

Total spinning ball waste __------ 220 60 || 236 | 71 | 219 | 73 i 244 | 54 | 233 | 51 
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ing must be run off the bobbin before a full bobbin 
ig set in. The ends down from this cause were not 
counted in making the test of ends down per thou- 
sand spindles per hour. This method of creeling re- 
quires all the more work by the spinners, however. 

This department is run entirely by young men, 
overseer or rather second hand, and all. The only 
men in it out of their 20’s are sweepers and haulers. 
It was found that good results could not be obtained 
by working older men; they could spin very well but 
could not get around to the cleaning up, etc., like the 
younger men. I think the main reason for these re- 
sults lies right here. 

There has been so far no trouble in keeping plenty 
of help and at no time has the schedules run had to 
be curtailed because of the shortage of spinners and 
there has been no call for any of the women to come 
back and help out at night because of the shortage. In 
fact, there have been no women in the mill at night 
since this system was put into effect a little over a 
year ago. 

The figures used for compiling the table given 
were taken from the daily report for the department 
and were picked at random. They should give a fair 
representation of what is being done. 

It has been no easy task to build up an organiza- 
tion that would obtain such results but it has been 
done, and has been running smoothly for sometime, 
and gives all evidences of doing so for a long time to 
come. 

The same thing was done with the warp prepara- 
tion department, where we have Barber-Colman auto- 
matic spoolers and high speed warpers. We have had 
equal if not better success in operating the spoolers 
and warpers at night with men. This mill is equipped 
with three Barber-Colman high speed warpers and 
three automatic spoolers. The spoolers run at a speed 
ef 1,200 yards per minute and each spooler hand runs 
60 spindles or three hands to one spooler of 180 spin- 
dles. Only one spooler is run at night, that is only one 
at a time; sometimes we run one part of a night and 
another the rest. They average running a third of the 
warp spinning at night and the night spoolers not only 
run up this yarn but catch up with it and run what 
yarn the day shift has failed to run up. In other 
words, they keep up their part and help the day shift 
to keep up theirs. One-third of the spinning just will 
not keep them in enough yarn to run with and as the 
day shift always has a good many boxes left that they 
fail to run up they catch it up for them. 

I have watched these boys run these spoolers many 
times and have my first time to see the traveling head 
get to a spindle before they have placed a bobbin of 
yarn on it, and the traveler is set to run around and 
around, that is, it makes no pause at the end for the 
spoolers to catch up. The spoolers are paid by the 
hundred cheeses doffed and the total for the machine 
divided equally between the three hands. This keeps 
them all up and after it, and if one lags behind the 
other two will soon see that he keeps up or ask to 
have him moved to some other job. 

The table in Fig. 2 (page 75) speaks for itself and 
shows that the night run is beating the day run some- 
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DoD 7/3 % 
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Day Night 


Spoolers - 


Yarn men ~ 


Warpers_ sae 


Creelers —_- 
Re-winders (tail-end machine) 


Beam men _- 


No. Full Cheeses 9180 3,204 


Lb. Prod. (1.40 lb. per cheese) - 12,750 =4,486 


4,250 


Average per spooler 1,486) 
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Day Night 
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Night Day | Night 


10 


9 ‘ ‘ 9 


8,766 3,006 | 8,460 7,344 3,132 


12,279 


4,637 4,208 | 11,487, 4,510)| 12,575, 4,385 


4,637 4,092; 4,208)| 3,949: 4,510 4,191) 4,385 


TABLE 2—The night shift is exclusively male help. 


times by Of the five nights 
given, the least gain over the day run was 116 pounds, 
while the greatest was 561 pounds, which is quite a lit- 
tle bit better. It seems that they would do well to oper- 
ate the day shift with male help in this department. 

I found available only one day’s report of the 
However, I was assured by the overseer that 


a considerable margin. 


warpers. 
this one day’s report was well up to the average and 
could be taken as a fair indication of what was being 
done. On the day’s run, for all three of the warpers, 
there were 24 beams taken off. On the following 
night’s run the night operator took off 12 beams from 
one warper, giving’ a gain of four beams over the 
average run of the day shift. The warps run at night 
are all on the finer numbers. None of the coarser 
numbers are ever run at night, causing the night man 
to have to put the maximum number of yards on his 
beams, while the day shift has the advantage of the 
fewer number of vards on the beam of the coarser 
numbers to help pull up its average. The night that 
I obtained this information from the overseer of this 
department (during the stop for lunch, with the night 
half gone) he told me that his warper tender had 
taken off his eighth beam just at lunch time and was 
in hopes of getting a like number after supper. He 
did not ask me to take his word for it, but showed me 
the reports to prove it. 

Regardless of the results obtained in other places, 
the operation of the night shift with all male help at 
The men and boys run the 
women and girls a close race, and, as I have shown, in 
some instances beat them at their own game. What 
can be done at one place should be possible at another 
and I feel sure that any mill can be run at night with 
It was no easy 


this place is a success. 


male help and run successfully too. 
task to reorganize this job, but some saw the light and 
went ahead in spite of doubt and dire warning and 
oday, or rather tonight, we have a smooth-running 
right department which gives as good results as most 
any of them. 

If I were called upon to state what I thought was 
the main reason for the success at this mill I would 
say it was the fact that they took a bunch of boys and 


+ 





very young men, many of them fresh from the coun- 
try and others just out of school—none of them with 
much or any experience in the mill—trained them 
thoroughly for their jobs and put them on them. They 
have never expressed a doubt but that they could run 
their job, and the boys have not failed yet. You know 
that if you could make one feel that he can do a thing 
the job is half done before he starts, and this is my 
choice of the reason for the success of this system at 
our mill. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6086. 


More About Warps Sticking to Slasher 
Cylinders. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been noticing considerable discussion lately 
in COTTON regarding a question asked some time ago 
by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4944”, as to what causes yarn 
to stick to slasher cylinders. The latest appeared on 
page 79 of the April issue. 

Having had several years’ experience in slashing 
and weaving, I wish to add a few of my experiences to 
what has already been said, hoping that I might be 
of help to some one. 

One of the most common causes of warps sticking 
to the slasher cylinders, according to my way of think- 
ing, is that the size is not prepared right—meaning 
that ‘the right amount of softener is not being used, 
and probably not the right kind. Also, the size may 
not have been cooked thoroughly. 

However, assuming that the proper ingredients are 
used, and that the cooking is done right, let’s look a 
little further and see what we can find. Is the cylinder 
heated to the right temperature, or do we just think 
it is? Are the traps from the cylinder taking out 
water as fast as it condenses, or do they allow one or 
two inches of water to accumulate before opening? If 
so, no matter if the cylinder does show the proper 
heat, the surface will not be dry, as it should be and 
will naturally stick. 


And what about the squeeze rolls? Are they 
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heavy enough to force off all surplus size, or is the 
yarn carrying a lot of size just plaited on the outside? 
In the April issue, “JACK (TEXAS)” said he found a 
difference in the water at two mills was the cause of 
the trouble one time. That’s logical. But what about 
sticking occurring on one slasher at a mill while the 
others, running the same size and the same yarn, were 
not causing any trouble at all? This is what I had. I 
nad four slashers running at one mill, and one of them 
gave all kinds of trouble with sticking; the other three 
gave none at all on the same goods. My trouble proved 
to be in the controls not working properly, even though 
to all appearances they were all right. 

In the April number, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4950” sug- 
gests paraffin wax. That might do if he could get by 
with it, but some goods have to be free from wax in 
any form in order to get the proper finish. At the 
present we could not sell a yard of goods from our mill 
if wax was present in the size. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that after all is said 
and done—if the size formula is right and it is cooked 
right—there is no need of putting extra materials in 
the size to overcome the sticking. The cylinders 
should be kept hot and dry; the slashers must be run 
at a speed that is not too high. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6074. 


Change Gears for Slashers. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in response to your contributor who asked 
the following questions: 

“What is the proper method of determining the 
correct size change gear for driving the cylinders of 
a positively driven slasher? Should the surface speed 
of the large cylinder be greater or less than that of 
the small cylinder?’ 

The sketch on the next page of the slasher gearing 
may help to answer these questions. Assuming that 
the slasher is standard, the cylinders would be: large 
cylinder, 7-foot; small cylinder, 5-foot. The small 
evlinder turns faster than the large one in the ratio of 
about 14 to 10; in other words it takes 14 complete 
turns of the pinion gear to ‘make one turn of the 
large cylinder, and 10 turns of the pinion to make 
one turn of the small cylinder—however, the surface 
speed is the same. 

The large cylinder has 224 teeth on the gear which 
's on the end of the cylinder. The small cylinder has 
160 teeth. Each of the two pinion gears has 16 teeth, 
and these pinion gears are geared into the cylinder 
teeth. 


On the other end of the shaft carrying each pin- 


ion gear there is a change gear, on which gears of 


67, 68, 69 or 70 teeth may be used. 

On the drive shaft, for each cylinder, there is a 
bevel gear of 27 teeth, driving into a 27-tooth bevel 
gear which is on the same shaft with a 50-tooth reg- 
ular gear which meshes into the change gear. Slash- 
ers of course are always rigged up, and no gears are 
ever changed except the change gear. 

I might say in further answer that the only time 
I ever had to change a gear on the slasher was on a 
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CHANGE GEAR 
67-68-69-70 TEETH 


50 TEETH 


new one. The yarn was too tight on the front, so I 
had to get the cylinders speeded up a trifle; one tooth 
on the change only alters the cylinder speed about 
2/10 of a revolution per minute. 

The only way I know to determine a change of 
gears is the tension of the yarn at the back and at 
the front; at the back after the yarn leaves the squeeze 
roll, and at the front at the tension roll. A slight 
difference of tension is controlled with the tension 
cloth (in front); if too tight, take off a layer of 
cloth, and if too loose, add a layer. 

A change gear is hardly, if ever used, but should 
a man change from coarse to fine yarn, or vice versa, 
he would then no doubt have to alter the speed of the 
cylinders, and he would have to determine the amount 
of speed to be cut or added. I do not know of any set 
rule to get this, and it is possible there is such a rule; 
if you find one, please advise me, as I would like to 
know it as a matter of interest, though I do not now 
believe a rule could be used with certainty. 

The only reason that would cause me to change a 
gear would be if I found the yarn snapping out front 
or back, or if there was a tendency for the yarn to be 
tight to the feel. The yarn should feel “easy” to the 
hand, back and front, and any good slasher man 
knows how to control the tension in front with the 
tension cloth. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5024. 





Still Another Opinion on the Effect of Dif- 
ferent Size Rolls on Yarn Number. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6029” asked the question as to 
whether different size top rolls will cause variation 
in yarn numbers. His idea being that there will be 
less leverage and surface contact with a small roll 
than with a large one, consequently causing more slip- 
page between the top roll and the steel roll. 


In spinning, the top rolls are slightly smaller than 
the steel roll, usually 15/16-inch diameter. Should a 
roll be 14/16-inch instead of 15/16-inch then, strictly 
speaking, the leverage would be reduced as the radius 
is reduced, or in this case the radius would be 14/32 
instead of 15/32 or a 624 per cent reduction in lever- 
age. As the circumference of a circle varies directly 
as the diameter, then it is certain that the arc of con- 
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tact would also in this case vary 62% per cent. 

Whether this variation would cause or tend to 
cause variation in the numbers is a subject where the 
burden of proof is on the person who tries to answer 
the question, yes or no. To see what I could find, I 
fixed a tachometer to read in feet per minute. By 
holding the rubber disc against the steel roll and thus 
doing the same to the top roll and recording the re- 
sult, I expected to find that the steel roll was making 
slightly more speed per minute than the top roll, in- 
stead, I found that I was getting just the opposite. 
The reason for this was that there was more fric- 
tional loss between the steel roll and the rubber disc 
than between the leather roll and the rubber disc. 

Still going further with the test we found, as ex- 
pected, on a roll where we had lately put in a new sec- 
tion, that on this new section the surface speed as re- 
corded was slightly more than on the older section 
where the flutes were worn. Therefore in trying to 
solve one question, another question came up in the 
form of whether we were using the same draft gears 
on old rolls and new rolls and if new sections in old 
rolls would further complicate the variation question 
as much as any difference in the diameter of the top 
rolls. 

While a reduction in leverage might cause varia- 
tion in numbers, it is our opinion that the variation 
would be so small that it could not be found in the 
regular run of work, and any amount of weighing and 
sizing would not prove a thing that could not be at- 
tributed to the variation in the roving used to make 
the test, the variation in the frictional quality of the 
different leather rolls, variation in fluted rolls, ete. 
Then any one of these conditions might cause the top 
roll to act the same as a smaller roll with less lever- 
age and surface contact. 

This contributor states that he has seen 30s yarn 
being spun instead of 40s on rolls where the saddles 
were not properly oiled. This of course could only 
happen with a retarded front or middle roll; a finer 
yarn than 40s would be spun with a retarded back 
roll. A condition such as this is one of faulty lubrica- 
tion and not of leverage, or it might be that proper 
weights are not in use. 

I understand that the arc of contact between a steel 
rail and a six-foot driving wheel of a locomotive is 
around an inch, therefore the possibility of moving 
the train depends upon the weight of the engine. If 
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this is the true arc of contact of the big driving wheel - 
and a straight rail, what must be the true arc of - 
contact between two 1-inch circles? I think that this : 
illustration shows that weight on the rolls is of far | 
more importance than leverage or contact and enough = 
might be applied to the top rolls to take care of any : 


variation in leverage. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6029” may not realize it, but 
this subject has all the ear marks of developing into 
one of similar character that has at times come near 


spindle? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6045. 





Some Advice for the Second Hand. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I have been reading a great deal in your maga- 
zine recently about the duties of second hands. I : 
would like to give you my ideas on this, especially : 


in connection with twisting and spinning. 


The first thing a second hand ought to remem- : 
ber is to be on his toes every minute of the day. He : 
must be firm with the help and always do just what : 
he promises to do for them. He should never take a : 
thing for granted just because he has given an or- 
der. He should go back and find out if they have : 
done it for certain. This, however, should be done : 
in a friendly manner. For example, if having given : 
an order to change a certain frame of travelers - 
which were too heavy, go to the section man after- : 
ward and say, “How is the frame running now, since : 
we changed it?” Then carry him right on to the : 
frame and if he has carried out your order, you : 


ESGOLLOID 


>COLLOIDAL ALKALI FOR SCOURING AND DYEING 


should make him realize that you appreciate his 
efforts. If he hasn’t done so, give him a talk the 
first time as to never putting off anything until to- 
morrow that can be done today. 

The second hand should by all means try to de- 
termine and create the best general attitude and co- 
operation between the superiors and the workers, 


and in doing this, the second hand should check up - 


on all orders given by him. He should not be a con- 


tentious bellyacher just because everything is going - 
wrong and the work is running bad. A second hand 
should not jump in and give a spinner hades, but ° 


should help her out the first time and get the blues 


out of her. But should it happen too often, then is : 


the time to let things fly. 

A second hand should by all means train his help 
and tell them just what is wanted and show them, 
and then see that they do it. A second hand has a 
thousand things to watch. He must watch his trav- 
elers and keep them changed systematically, and see 
that the oiling is done correctly. 

Some men get promoted to second hand or over- 
seer and get in the habit of being quick spoken or 
crabbed. This should be avoided. 

A second hand, overseer or superintendent should 
regularly go to Sunday School and get his help in 
the habit of doing the same thing. He should stand 
pat on every decision, making first sure that he is 
right. 

C. F. ( ALA.) 
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to breaking up life-long friendships—that old ques- : 
tion of which puts in the twist, the traveler or the : 


(in basic need in every 
dye bath is some power 
or influence which will carry 
the solution thru and thru the 
cloth withsuch perfect circu- 
lation the color reaches every 
particle of every fibre. The 
dyes are then true to shade, 
level, brilliant, appealing in 
their beauty. Goods so dis- 
tinguished sell better, and 
bring higher prices. You can 


obtain such results by using 





When dissolved, this new substance makes a so- 
lution having physico-chemical properties en- 
tirely unlike any common alkali. Greater in 
penetration, more thoro in circulation thru the 
goods, powerful in dispersing dyestuff thru the 
solution, this new colloidal-alkali opens new 
pessibilities for the Dyer who wants to produce 


exceptional dyeing effects 

+ 
“SCIENCE HELPS THE DYER"' 
is a new and worth while talk in type 
inspired by the help being given Dyers 
by ESCOLLOID. May we send you a copy? 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVENUE . CLEVELAND, OH/O 
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The Compound As Applied to Cotton 


Roving Frames. 
By Fay H. Martin 


As promised in the May issue, we present here a clear 
description by Mr. Martin of the ‘mysterious’ com- 
pound on cotton roving frames. He has presented 
this complicated mechanism in a manner that will 
make it readily understood. This contribution is a 
logical follow-up of his discussion of the construction 
of roving frame cones, which appeared on page 82 of 


the May issue.—The Editor. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The function of the compound on a roving frame 
is to add the variable speed of the bottom cone into the 
positive speed of the main shaft. 

The gearing on a roving frame is so arranged that 
the speed of the spindles and the speed of the bobbins 
are exactly the same, and both are driven by the main 
shaft. 

If the speed of the spindles, which remains con- 
stant, and the speed of the bobbins, were the same 
throughout the doff, no winding of the roving on the 
bobbin could take place, hence we are obliged to have 
a pair of cones for the winding of the bobbins, and 
the speed produced by the cones is added to and is in 
excess of the bobbin speed to an amount equal to the 
number of inches of roving being delivered by the 
front roll. This excess surface speed of the bobbins 
must remain the same, while the bobbins are being 
filled, so the revolutions of the bobbins are changed 
at the end of each change of traverse, so as to main- 
tain a proper tension on the roving. (See article by 
Mr. Martin, page 82, May COTTON.) 

The winding of the bobbins and the tension of the 
roving is controlled by the speed of the bottom cone, 
and since this speed cannot be applied directly to the 
bobbin shafts, a compound is required and is used for 
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COMPOUND AND RELATED GEARING 
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the adding of the bottom cone speed to the positive 
speed of the main shaft. These combined speeds are 
in turn delivered to the bobbin shafts. 

We will describe the compound in its simplest 
form. As it was invented over one hundred years ago, 
this form is the bevel gear or Houldsworth type. This 
type of compound motion has remained in use, with 
only slight alterations, as it was originally designed 
by Houldsworth, up to the present time and is now 
largely in use. However, during the past thirty years 
several improved and ingenious methods have been de- 
vised to overcome the one great fault of the bevel gear 
compound, which is that of the sleeve gear running in 
the opposite direction to the main shaft, upon which 
it revolves. This creates undue friction which re- 
quires power to overcome, 

3ut the improved types, of whatever form, do not 
change the principle of the compound and the re- 
sults are just the same, which is that of adding the 
variable speed of the bottom cone to the positive speed 
ef the main shaft. 

This problem of how to obtain a combination of 
two speeds has been solved by introducing into an 
ordinary train of gears, other gears on movable cen- 
ters. 

An arrangement of this kind is called in mechanics 
an epicyclic train of gears: but in terms as used in cot- 
ton mills, it is known as a differential motion or com- 
pound. We prefer to call it a compound as it adds 
and combines two different speeds into one. 

A differential can be illustrated by taking two spur 
gears of the same number of teeth and pitch, laying 
them beside each other on a bench with the teeth in 
mesh. Mark the teeth where they mesh. Then hold 
one gear from moving and roll the other one around 
the outside of it. When the moving géar has arrived 
at the point where the teeth were marked, you will 
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find that the moving gear has made one complete revo- 3 
lution, thus you will see that it has revolved not only : N ’ OU Al | ORD 
once around its own center, but has also passed once 


around the center of the gear that was held fast, thus ] O PASS UP 


making a differential movement. This movement has 
only illustrated a principle. To become effective, the 

moving gear must be connected with other gears. If $800? 
the moving gear was tipped on edge at right angles, 
and bevel teeth applied to both gears, you would have 
4 bevel gear differential which to become effective 
must have a third bevel gear added to the train. 





uaa 


We will now take the three bevel gears and give 
them suitable surroundings, to make them workable 
(see sketch) we add a fourth bevel gear of the same 
size and number of teeth as the others. This fourth 
gear only acts as a balance and is not needed as far 
as the differential motion is concerned. The differ- 
ential gears turn on centers that are supported and 
carried by the sun wheel which is loose on the main 
shaft, thus we have a bevel gear compound. 


The bevel gear that has been made fast to the main 
shaft is the driver, while the bevel gears that are 
held at right angles to it on the sun wheel are the 
differential, and the bevel gear that is on a sleeve and 
opposite the driver on the main shaft, is the driven or 
sleeve gear. This gear is loose on the main shaft. 





Illustrated above are four of the seventeen Type K 


The sun wheel is made to revolve by a train of : 
: ; ; Bobbin Strippers, installed at Dan River Cotton Mills, 
ars from the bottom cone. 


; Danville, Va 


Now we have four bevel gears all of the same num- 


h 
, + 


r of eth ¢ 9 3] wheel ll gesamhile yn he : 
} f teeth and a un wheel all assembled n tne This Mill thousand bobbins 


reports that the cost per 
main shaft in proper relation to each other. Now we , a 
es : : ; : ae ; oe a. was cut almost in half when Type K’s replaced 
will see what happens: by holding the main shaft still 
so it cannot move. we will revolve the sun wheel one Utsman Machines Net saving—$13,600 annually. 


complete turn. This will carry the differential gear 


| ‘ore yois ; Few mills have 900,000 bobbins a day to clean, but 
one complete turn around the driver gear, and at the 

same time, it has made one complete turn around its you'd be surprised how many are saving upward of 
own center. This motion of the sun wheel and the $800 a year—with the help of Type K’s, of course 


differential gear will cause the sleeve gear to revolve 


two turns. This is because the differential gear has Few Mills Can Attord 


made one turn around the driver gear and once around 


its own center, and, as 1 and 1 equal 2, the sleeve gear 7 O Pass U $800 Savin Ss 
has moved twice around its own center. p § ‘ 
If the sun wheel was held fast, and the main shaft Can ) ours? 
revolved one turn, the differential gear would only 
have made one turn and the sleeve gear the same. Thus Write for “Type K Facts’—a loose-leaf book of re- 
vou see that it is only when the differential gear is a ioe 
° : we : i ports from other mills, giving definite facts as to how 
in motion that any addition is made to the revolutions 
of the sleeve gear, and then only to twice the extent they were able to reduce their bobbin cleaning cost. 
of the revolutions of the sun wheel. These reports are free to mill executives only. 
Let us illustrate. Suppose the main shaft is re- 
volving 300 turns per minute and the sun wheel 20 
turns per minute. The sleeve gear would be revolving 


540 turns per minute. 300 revolutions would come THE TERRELL MACHINE CO-INC 
from the main shaft gear and 40 from the differential. < H A R L Oo yi +. E e N e ¢ e 


The sun wheel would get 20 turns from the bottom 
cone and 20 turns would come from the differential 
gear, thus delivering 40 turns to the sleeve gear. 


The foregoing tells you how the speed of the bot- = General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for 
tom cone is added to the speed of the main shaft, and V. ¥.. NV. J., Pa., New England States and Canada 
since the speed of the bottom cone changes at the end Geo. Thomas & Co. Ltd. Manchester, England 
of each traverse of the rail, the speed of the sun wheel igents for Great Britain and Continental Europe 


changes at the same time, thus the speed of the bottom 
cone is passed on through the sun wheel to the sleeve 
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gear and thence to the bobbin shafts, whose revolu- 
tions change just enough to make the added revolu- 
tions conform to the amount of roving being deliv- 
ered by the front roll. Any variation in the speed of 
the bottom cone is reflected to the excess surface speed 
of the bobbins, hence it is very important that the 
shape of the bottom cone must be very exact to en- 
able a roving frame to run with a perfect tension. 

Tension, the most important element of a roving 
frame, is controlled directly by the speed from the 
bottom cone, and the function of the compound is to 
add this speed to the speed of the main shaft and 
pass it on to the bobbin shafts. 


Opinions as to the Causes of Neps. 


If you have any suggestions to add on this question, 

which is reprinted here, please send them in. 

Editor’s Note: On page 78 of the March issue, the follow- 
ing question from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6046” was published. 
Inasmuch as the appended answers to the question involve 
references to his speeds, settings, etc., the question is repro- 
duced here for reference: 

I should like to have some help through the columns of 
“How OTHER MEN MANAGE”. My trouble is neps in the 
ecard sliver. My card settings are as foliows: Flats, 7; 
stripping plate, 34; bottom plate, 22; doffer, 7; licker-in to 
cylinder, 7; feed plate to licker-in, 10; mote knife, top and 
bottom, as close as possible without hitting screen, back, 12; 
middle, 34; and top 44-inch; back plate, 22. 

We run Middling cotton, 14-inch. The net weight of 
our laps is 42 pounds, making a 51—52-grain sliver. We 
strip four times in a day of 11 hours. 

The cylinder speed is 160 r.p.m., doffer 11 rp.m. We 
have tried 7 r.p.m. on the doffer with no noticeable differ- 
ence in the sliver 

Our stock looks like it is rolled. 

Our opening machinery consists of one vertical opener, 
one Centrif-Air cleaner, one Murray cleaner. Our picking is 
two-process. The breaker has a 3-blade beater and the 
finisher a Kirschner beater. 

Any suggestions as to what might be done to eliminate 
the neps mentioned will be appreciated. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

In response to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6046” in regard to neps in the card sliver. 

For 1 1/16-inch Middling cotton, the settings and 
weights which this man is using in my mind are sat- 
isfactory, and I believe that some of his trouble is in 
the opening and picking. He does not state the speed 
of his beaters or blows per inch, and I suggest that he 
check on these. 

I have run a test on 1 1/16-inch Middling cotton 
through a Murray cleaner, and a test not using the 
Murray cleaner, and found the card web to show 
better on the latter for this particular stock. 


I would suggest that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6046” run 
a test with ten bales of cotton, making sure the cotton 
is equal to Middling preparation and grade, omit the 
Murray cleaner, reduce his beater speeds on his break- 
er pickers to not more than 1,100 r.p.m.; and on the 
finishers to not more than 900 r.p.m. Set the beaters 
on the breakers 3-inch, and the Kirschners on the fin- 
ishers as close as possible. On the cards, use the same 
settings with the exception of the feed plate. If the 
teeth on the licker-in are not jammed, and the licker- 
in is sharp, I would use a 12/1000 or 15/1000 instead 
of a 10/1000 setting. 

Of course we know that clothing on cards must be 
sharp for good results, and no doubt the contributor 
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has checked on this point. 

This man also states that he has tried slower doff- 
er speeds with no marked improvement being shown 
This seems rather strange, for in most cases this 
alone would help the quality of the work. I believe if 
this man will check his pickers thoroughly, and reduce 
his doffer speeds again, and run a fair test, he will 
be able to obtain the desired results. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6079. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am writing an answer to the question of “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6046” with regard to neps in card sliver. 

From the figures given, I find he is taking off 
10.5 pounds per hour, which seems that clean work is 
second to production. It would have to be “super” 
cotton in order to run through a card at the rate of 
10.5 pounds per hour and not have neps. As he must 
have that production, however, we must help him 
with our opinions. 

He gives his doffer speed as 11 r.p.m. and his cyl- 
inder speed as 160 r.p.m. It seems to me that his 
doffer speed is too high and his cylinder speed too low. 
By speeding up his cylinders to 168 r.p.m. (solid floor 
required) and increasing the weight of the lap from 
14 ounces per yard to 15-ounce, he can slow his doffer 
speed to 9.8 r.p.m., a reduction of 1.2 r.p.m., which will 
save a lot of wear and tear besides producing the ben- 
efit of the extra revolutions of the cylinders in the 
cleaning of the cotton. 

The cause of stock being rolled seems to be too 
much cleaning, for Middling cotton, before reaching 
the breaker picker, according to the lay-out he has 
given. 

We are running 1 1/16-inch cotton, as well as 
staples up to 1%-inch. These are our settings on 
1 1/16-inch cotton: 


Flats to cylinder ....---_-- _.__.. 8—tight 10 
Ske OCLC). | ees 17—34 
poner to cylinder-_............- 7 

Licker-in to cylinder -.___----_-- 7 

Feed plate to licker-in ~-_------ 10 

US NLS a 10 

BRUR MONE Sree not ecenecbaea cs 17—34 
PAROS er NONT ao sooo el 6.8 
Grade-Or e0tton =2<....62-<..-. S.L.M. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6080. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to help “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6046” with 
his trouble of neps in card sliver. He does not advise 
the condition of his cards, but I would judge from his 
letter that they are not very sharp. I would advise 
him to see to it that his cards are properly ground and 
that the mote knives are sharp. 

I think some of his settings are too close and 
cause the stock to look like it is rolled. If his cards 
are on an upstairs floor, or a vibrating floor, the flats 
will spring down and rub the cylinder enough to keep 
the clothing on both the flats and the cylinder dull. I 
would set the feed plate to the licker-in, 12/1000; mote 
knives, 10/1000; licker-in to cylinder, 10/1000; flats 
to cylinder, 10/1000; doffer to cylinder, 7/1000; doff- 
er comb to doffer just close enough to fan the cotton 
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off of the doffer, which is about 29/1000. I think all 
of the other settings he mentions are about right. On 
all of these settings the gauge should not be tight. 


I would prefer making a 56-grain sliver instead of 
a 51- or 52-grain sliver. I am of the opinion that the 
reason his stock looks like it is rolled is because some 
of his settings are so close that instead of being prop- 
erly carded, some of the cotton is rolled. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6081. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Referring to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6046's” question, 
as to what causes neps in card sliver. In answering this 
question it is assumed that the cotton in the bale is 
reasonably free of natural neps. The card settings and 
the speeds of the cylinder, doffer and licker-in are 
quite in order, and, it being assumed that the clothing 
is being ground correctly and often enough, it is most 
likely that the card is not the cause of giving the e*- 
cessive neps in the sliver. It is of course understood 
that the cylinder underscreen is in first-class order, 
also that there are no excessive air leakages on the 
ecard. 

The trouble very probably might be found in the 
opening room. It is stated that your contributor has 
a vertical opener, Centrif-Air cleaner and Murray 
cleaner. Each of these machines when used alone with 
Buckley beater type opener gives excellent results, but 
unless each of these machines referred to is adjusted 
perfectly, that is to say, with the right speed and 
draft in accordance with the production being put 
through them, there is a great risk that they will curl 
and mat the cotton in such a manner that it is im- 
possible for the card to function properly. Your con- 
tributor does not mention what speed or setting he 
has in the Kirschner beater of the finisher picker. 
However, it is suggested that he run this beater at 
approximately 850 r.p.m. with a setting of 3/16-inch 
to the feed roll. 

It is also suggested that if the cotton is conducted 
by pipe lines and drawn by condenser that the latter 
apparatus be carefully examined and tested for air 
leakages. Also that the speed of the condenser and 
fan be adjusted in order that.a constant delivery of 
stock is made. In other words, the stock must under 
no circumstances be allowed to dwell in the condenser. 

T. K. (GA.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In regard to the question on neps from “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6046”, I would like to suggest the following: 

Set the feed plate to the licker-in in to a 7/1000. 
Make a heavier lap on the pickers. This will cause 
him to draft more on the cards, thereby giving him 
the same cleaning capacity at the card. I do not see 
the need of a 34/1000 setting on the stripper plate un- 
less he is using his own strips; as a setting that wide 
will put too much good cotton in the strips. 

Also, I would cut the speed of the doffer as much 
as possible, and see that the clothing on the cards is 
sharp, tight, and not the least bit “hooked”. 


Then I would go to the pickers, where, as I have 
said, I would make a heavier lap, and get all the beats 
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AM outwears other 
top roll materials 


Because of the Special tannage 
and treatment which prevents 
roughing and withstands the 
hard ends, it will not split and 
prevents hollowing out. Re- 
quests for samples and _infor- 
mation should be directed to: 


-AC.LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


SAWYER STREET 


204 WEST McBEE AVE. 
PEABODY, MASS. 
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Slight change 
reduces re-dyes 80% 


Oil spots and varying water hardness caused 
one mill considerable trouble on their rayon and 
mercerized women’s hose. Different oils and 
soaps were tried but oil spots persisted; dyes 
were uneven. 

By making Oakite a part of the boiling off 
formula, the hose now comes through without 
spotting and with shades perfectly matched. 
And ... processing costs are no higher than 
they were before. 

Whether you process wool, cotton, silk or ray- 
on, let the nearby Oakite Service Man tell you 
how Oakite can help you turn out a higher 
quality product. Write to have him call. No 
obligation. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., NEW YORK 


OAKITE 
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per inch possible on the finisher picker—80 beats per 
inch will not hurt 1 1/16-inch stock. Next I would 
check the vertical opener to see if it is leaving the 
stock “curled” or rolled. If this is the case, then I 
would speed up on this machine to stop “curling” or 


rolling of the cotton. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6082. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

After reading the question in March CoTTON as to 
the causes of neps in card sliver, I decided I would 
offer some suggestions that might be of help. I do 
not know that what I will say will be of value, but 
I would suggest trying it out on one card first. 

First, be sure that the licker-in is in good shape 
and that the cylinder, flats and doffer are sharp, as 
we all know that we cannot get good results from a 
dull card. Then I would use the following settings: 


RI RCC ae oe ee sua, LT/1000 
Licker-in to cylinder ~......_._____- 7/1000 
Ee eee en oe ee 29/1000 
wereen tO UCKOPIn: 2o2c25..-<..<=-<- 17/1000 

at the DRC. aco seccesacULeucuss «= A=ineh 
Sereen to cylinder, 

i ie ee Se ee ee ee ees 17/1000 

RN re Sr Ss el 64/1000 

RI yaa te ea Se ae 4 -inch 
Flats to cylinder, at all points ------ 10/1000 
RPOUL DIate; LOM) S22 26S-scecuscn ase 34/1000 
Frout plate, bottom —.......--- =<. 29/1000 
meter To eynnager 22.6255 cet 7/1000 
Mote knives to licker-in, 

MOURNE cao ee ~ 10/1000 

CO eee oe te Se ees 11/1000 


These are the settings we use, carding 135 pounds 
per ten hours per card. We arrange our flats to take 
out about 20 grains of strippings to each flat. 

I also suggest to the man that he be sure he has 
a screen under the card, and not a make-shift. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6084. 


Carding Discussion at Columbia. 
(Continued from page 48.) 


system throughout his plant, and “there is no ques- 
tion about the Hill system being superior.” 


Runs Humidifiers at Night and On Week-ends. 


Following the discussion on spraying oil, the 
chairman then asked members to describe any im- 
provement they had effected since the last meeting 
of the division. 

“We think one of the best things we have done 
is to install the master control on our humidifiers,” 
said Mr. Chandler. ‘““We never stop our humidifiers; 
they run nights and week-ends and at all other times. 
We have Bahnson humidifiers with the master con- 
trol, and we think it is one of the best improvements 
we have made. We are standing this week, and the 
humidifiers are running.” Mr. Chandler said he has 
heat control in one mill and no heat control in the 
other. 

David Clark here described a home-made device 
he had seen recently which, with a change in temper- 
ature in a department of three degrees, signalled the 
man in the boiler room; the actuating device being 
a part taken from a Model T Ford. 
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Chairman Corn introduced a discussion of long 
draft spinning by asking, “Why can’t we spin 30s 
from 1.00-hank roving, Lockman?” 


Long Draft on Spinning. 


Mr. Lockman said that on an 80-spindle experi- 
mental frame, Saco-Lowell, he had gone to a draft of 
27: “that was just a sample frame,” he said, “but I am 
convinced that it is possible.’”’ Mr. Corn asked if he 
could go into the card room-—with a draft of 17 or 
18—and make a 3.25 hank roving and put it in the 
spinning. 

“T would start right back at the picker room, and 
I would make my lap right, and then the card sliver, 
and drawing sliver, and then the slubber and inter- 
mediate and speeder roving—if I used a speeder-— 
and make them all right,” said Mr. Lockman. 

“What is right?” asked Mr. Corn. 

“You would certainly use more draft in your card 
room than previously,” said Mr. Lockman, “in getting 
the roving ready for long draft spinning.” 

Mr. Underwood said that at Piedmont they are 
making 1315s from .84-hank slubber roving, Casa- 
blancas long draft spinning; where they had been 
using two processes, with a 1.80-hank roving from 
speeders. They now have a 11x5'5 package instead 
of an 8x4 previously used. Mr. Lockman said they 
went from a 7.25 to a 5.32 hank in making 41s filling, 
with the long draft, and put more draft right through 
the card room, and got a better, stronger, more even 
yarn. 

H. H. Willis told of making an experiment, some 
ten years ago, on several different lots of cotton, by 
running an even draft, and the regular draft, and 
then reversing the procedure and putting the spin- 
ning draft on the slubber and the slubber draft on 
the spinning; and he said that in no case was there 
any appreciable difference in the breaking strength 
of the yarn. 


“That’s just the point I am coming to,” said Mr. 
Corn. “What is done in the mill that changes; do 
they get a longer draft on the slubbers, intermedi- 
ates, and speeders, or do they shorten up the draft 
and bring it up to a heavier roving for the spin- 
ning?” 

“We are making 30s from 4.00-hank, and 40s 
from 5.00-hank,” said Mr. McNeill. “‘We did not go 
any further back than the finisher drawing. We 
changed the drawing and slubber and intermediate 
and speeder, shortening them up.” 

“That’s what I did,” said Mr. Corn. ‘‘My total draft 
through the card room is considerably less.” 

Mr. Lockman repeated that he made longer drafts 
in the card room, and his overseer of carding, Mr. 
Floyd, gave a specific case for illustration: ‘‘We are 
making 1.35-hank slubber roving out of 48-grain 
finisher drawing sliver, and draft that into a 5.68- 
hank finished roving for the spinning, for 41s; and 
a 1.25-hank, into a 4.00-hank for 30s; the breaking 
strength compares favorably with that on three pro- 
cesses with less draft.” 

C. H. Underwood of Piedmont asked as to card 
drafts, stating that he is running a 140 draft. “In 
changing to the Casablancas, with a 65-grain card 
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“HURRICANE” AUTOMATIC 
YARN DRYERS and CONDITIONERS 


Maximum production and under ideal conditions of 


Temperature and Humidity. Conditioning units for 


imparting a predetermined moisture regain can be 
operated either separately or in conjunction with the 
dryer. 


Other ‘Hurricane'’ Equipment includes— 

Automatic Loop Dryers — Tenter Dryers 

Stock Dryers — Carpet and Rug Dryers 
Carbonizing Equipment 


VACUUM EXTRACTORS 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 
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The additional “mileage” in 
BARBER TAPES, causing 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
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Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


247 ATLANTIC AVE. 


Over 700 Large Southern Mills 
use NON-FLUID OIL--Now 36 Yrs. Old 


The fact that over 70% of the leading 
mills in the South—and in the North also 

use NON-FLUID OIL is convincing 
proof that it is the most economical tex- 
tile mill lubricant. 


NON-FLUID OIL outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 
times—saving money on both lubricant 
and labor cost. It does not drip, leak or 
spatter—thus eliminating oil spots on 
goods. 

Write for testing sample and full information. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Providence, R. I. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago, Il. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month | 


WRIGHT MACHINE COMPANY 


Builders of Special Textile Machinery 


Cut Gears — Generated Bevel Gears 
GRANITE FALLS, N. C. 


AND CARBON PAPERS _ 


MADE TO OVERSERVE—NOT TO UNDERSELL 


Manufactured by 
THE MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE COMPANY 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
219-223 WALTON BLDG., ATLANTA 
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Est. 1896 
GEORGIA BRANCH: 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Brush ith Job 

rushes with Jobs to Do... 
Kivery brush built by Gastonia has a definite job to 
perform in the textile plant. They were not built for 
ornaments but to work hard and long over an indefi- 
nite period of time. They will please you in quality, 
service and price. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO.., Gastonia, N. C. 
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ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
ECONOMY? 


Save time and money by having your 
spinning cylinders made or _ repaired 
close to your mills. Ship your old cyl- 
inder heads to us and let us build new 
cylinders at a great saving. We know 
how and are fully equipped to do this 
work, 

GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 
222 E. LONG ST. GASTONIA, N. C. 
Manufacturers and Rebuilders of Spinning Cylinders, 
Card Screens and Drying Cans. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in « 
detailed and thorough manner all calculations necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute 
one of the best references on the subject obtainable. 
The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 221 refer- 
ence tables. 
As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we 
have put these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable binding. You ean 
secure them in conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. 
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more on the card because we did not have the pickers 
to keep up, thus cutting our production almost 43. 
Then we went up to 13 turns of the doffer to get the 
production back, holding to a 15'-ounce lap.” 

“In running card tests, I have had men come in 
and ask what sliver we are running, and what doffer 
speed, and the doffer speed would probably be less 
than half of theirs, and yet we were getting more 
production by carding fast and lighter,” said H. H. 
Willis. 

Mr. Corn expressed a preference for light (not 
too light) and fast carding. “But I think you can go 
to extremes either way. I ran some tests on that last 
year, and we went to an exceptionally light and fast 
method, and while I cannot say it hurt the work I 
did not think we got any advantage.” Mr. Connelly 
added, that, in going down to as light as a 9-ounce 
lap, he could not get an even lap. 

The last question discussed was asked by Mr. 
Floyd: “What twist multiples do the carders pres- 
ent use?” One man reported 1.25 on 5.00-hank; an- 
other 1.34 on 7.00-hank; another 1.52 on 5.25-hank, 
Mr. Willis asked why the 1.52 was used on the 5.25- 
hank, and Mr. Hamrick replied, “To keep the roving 
from breaking back in the spinning.” Mr. Corn ex- 
plained that the matter of multiple depends somewhat 
upon the type and condition of spinning creel. He said 
that with the flat type skewer about 2 or three teeth 
more twist is required than with the porcelain cup 
set. This concluded the discussion and the meeting 
was adjourned. 


American Association Meeting. 
(Continued from page 34.) 


er was Richard B. Russell, Jr., governor of Georgia, 
who discussed economy in government. 

The concluding session on Saturday morning was 
the executive business meeting, at which the reports 
of the secretary-treasurer and committee chairmen 
were made. Resolutions adopted encouraged the 
growing of longer staple cotton; more economy in 
government through the elimination of waste and 
reduction of appropriations; and urged an adequate 
tariff on jute as well as authorizing the Associa- 
tion’s national committee to compile and disseminate 
facts to give the public the true conditions of jute 
competition. Resolutions of condolence in the loss 
of members by death during the past year, and sep- 
arate resolutions on the passing of Ex-Presidents 
W. A. Erwin and Arthur J. Draper, were adopted by 
a rising vote in respect to their memories. Russell 
T. Fisher, secretary of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, was recognized as a guest 
and representative of New England at the meeting. 
Officers were elected, as reported, the new president, 
Mr. Gossett, being escorted to the chair by Ex-Presi- 
dent William E. Beattie and George A. Sloan. The 
retiring president’s medal was presented to Mr. Cal- 
laway with a fitting tribute by Ex-President William 
J. Vereen. The meeting was adjourned with every- 
one agreeing that it was the most enjoyable, profit- 
able and altogether successful convention in the as- 
sociation’s history. 
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TRADE MARE 


MERROW 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFP. 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 


FOR USE IN THE FABBI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 


















































FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
Southern Representatives: 


E. W. Hollister, R. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 563, Charlotte, N. C. P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 





Metallic Card Clothing 


and Serrated Wires 
for 


COT TON, WOOL, AND 
SILK CARDING 









You can do away with stripping and 
erinding ENTIRELY by installing 
Platt’s Card Clothing. It also delivers 
a larger per cent of sliver in less time 






-making it a profitable buy. 


PLATT FRERES, 
BOULEVARD, DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


> 7 . > ~ . ~ 
Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C 
J. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works 
Bouverie Rd., Harrow, Englan 
Other Continental Branches in 
ROUEN, GHENT, BALE, MUL 
HOUSE, BARCELONA, 
TORINA, ETC. 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


62. The Lincoln Twin Dise Floor Machine 
—showing the many advantages of clean, 
sanitary floors, the saving of time and labor 
through using floor cleaning machines and 
describing in detail the various models ef 
Lincoln floor machines. Lincoln-Sehlueter 
Floor Machinery Oo., 218 W. Grand Ave., 
Ohicago, Il. 

54. Shipper’s Handy Helper—A forty-eight 
page booklet giving valuable information on 
shipping problems, including suggestions on 
packing, marking, numbering and invoieing 
shipments and describing the principal items 
generally used in shipping departments. 
Southern Shippers Supply Co., 118 Oourtland 
St., 8.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—aAn eight page boeklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated of] analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical eduea- 
tion to interpret the various chemical anal- 
yses. National Oil Products Oo., Harrison, 


eB 

66. Technical Service Data—giving infor- 
mation on processes of textile manufacture 
in the use of oils, softeners, ete. Mational 
Oil Products Oo., Harrison, N. J. 

57. Reducing Textile Costs and Troubles 
telling all about the benefits of water treat- 
ment. Permutit Oo., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
Torx, i. X. 

61. Belt User’s Book—76-page book with 
suggestions, rules, tables and charts helpful 
in the purchasing, application, use and care 
of belting. J. E Rhoads and Son, 85 North 
6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile Ip 
dustry—a 40-page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Ine., 
Passaic, N. J. 

6S. S-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
table booklet telling how protective coatings 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giving 
ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in inereased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Oo., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SEF 
Roller Bearing Spindles—A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
eonsumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 84th 8t., New 
York, N. Y. 

65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight—s» 16-page booklet explain- 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 
as proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vapor Lamp Oo.,. Hoboken. N. J. 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176, describing a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boston. Mass. 

67. Specification and Size book, I-31, con- 
venient reference book giving complete in- 
formation and prices on Rockwood Short- 
Center Drive for textile machines. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 

68. Rockwood Pulley Specifications, a ref- 
erence booklet giving complete specifications 
of 2,540 stock sizes of pulleys. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 

69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Tex- 
tile Industry—a 50-page buyer’s guide and 
eatalog with more than 100 illustrations of 
various items of monel metal dyehouse equip- 
ment International Nickel Company, Ine., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One-Process 


Pickers—outlining the advantages of ball 
bearings in guaranteeing smooth accurate mo- 
tion particularly on eveners, as well as unin- 
terrupted production, ease of operation and 
cleanliness of bearing units throughout the 
one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 

71. Short Cuts to Power Transmission— 
A 74-page handbook fer belt users, incorpo- 
rating the most important phases of _prac- 
tical belting practices, ineleding considera- 
tions in belt buying, care of belts, making 
belt joints, belt calculations, causes of belt 
troubles, etc. Flexible Stee! Lacing Com- 
pany, 4619 Lexington Street, Chieago, Il. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its properties and outlining 
some of the sdvantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabries. The Merrow Machine 
OCo., Hartford, Conn. 

73. New Reeves Catalog T-S2—A treatise 
on efficiency speed control—including valu- 
able information of specis! importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advaneed methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 

74. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Bulletin No. T- 
22—booklet giving complete details of de- 
gumming and dyeing in a single bath with 
soap. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Oo., 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Ohieago, Illinois. 

75. The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots—A helpful book containing 
plain facts, cost studies based on actual mil] 
records, expert analysis, complete details on 
the advantages of Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots. Armstrong Cork Company, 923 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

76. Jointite Cork Products—Giving infor- 
mation on the uses of cork for insulation 
purposes, including useful data, specifica 
tions, tables, and charts for roof insulation, 
refrigeration, sound-proofing, heat prevention, 
heat conservation, vibration deadening, and 
condensation prevention. It contains concise 
and valuable data on all of these subjects, as 
well as photographs and drawings showing 
specific examples ef various types of con- 
struction, test eurves, ete. Oopy sent free 
to anyone interested in any of these sub- 
jects. Mundet Cork Cerp., 450 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

77. Bulletin T 200—~jllustrating and de- 
scribing the new Reeves Variable Speed 
Drive for spinning and twister frames, ex- 
plaining its many distinet advantages, and 
giving charted results of exaeting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

78. Booklet L, 1289 A, Loom Motors and 
Control—giving @etails of the low installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance eost of 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mannufaeturing Company, Room 
2 N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

79. Diamond Alkali Handbook—(Containing 
useful information relative to Soda _ Ash, 
Caustic Soda, and Liquid Chlorine. Diamond 
Alkali Co., Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

80. Alkaline and Other Detergents—a twen- 
ty page booklet on alkaline and other deter- 
gents and their function in textile processing 
and general eleaning operations. Diamond 
Alkali Co., Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

81. Leather, Textile—an 88 page hand- 
book on the selection of textile leathers, giv 
ing data on VIM Leather Belting, Cone Belts, 
Gainer Belts, Loom Straps and Round Cord 
Belting, by E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. 
Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

82. Sizing Products—32 pages of simple 
technical data on the selection and prepara- 
tion of size for all types of warps, by E. F. 
Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. 

Spinning 


2. Picking, Oarding and 
—Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
ehinery; Oard Room catalog covers Oards, 
Oombers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spoo!l- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling By Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

2. Peppereli Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Oompany after thorough experi- 
ments. Installation an@ preduet photographs. 
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Issued by Universal Winding Oompany, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

4. Mew Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘‘Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Centrif-Air Ootton Oleaning 
System. Pamphiets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Oentrif-Air Machine Oompany, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

8. *‘‘Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
illustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Oo., Gastonia, N. O. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Oheck Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, ete. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Oharles Bond Oompany, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—i16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Oo., Whitinsville, Mass. 

15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Oo., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Ohicago, Ill. 

18. Popular Industrial Chemistry—162- 
page handbook for dyers, chemists, finishers, 
purchasing agents. By Kali Manufacturing 


aaa 1404 No. Front St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

20. Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 

21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co, 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 

22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparastion—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

28. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
& .- Ine., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 


ee & 

25—‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

28. Akron Belting.—Practical rules and 
oor en for users of belting with 
elting catalog. B Akron Beltin a 
ye . a 

9. tinuous Card Stripper—A 20 * 
booklet describing in detsil continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saeco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

$0. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—s2 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

$8. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it.—By Tertile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

41. Budget Control—40-page booklet show 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits. By Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. (This com- 
pany also has available booklets on 8 
Costs, Business Control Through Analysis, 
The Better Wage, Factors te Consider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 

42. Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 page booklet on telephone typewriter 
service for communication between mills and 
selling houses. By American Tel and Tel. 
Oo.. Long Lines Department, Atlanta, Ga. 

44. Points of Interest in and Around At- 
lanta—86 pages. Illustrated, describing 
places of scenic and historie interest in At- 
lanta in particular, and the Southeast in 
general. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, West 
Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Oyprese Sts., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

45. Fidelity Universal Ribbers—A forty- 
eight page booklet shewing the advantages 
and many styles of ribbed fabrie and de- 
scribing in detail and illustrating the latest 
developments in ribbers. Sent free on re 
quest by Fidelity Machine Oo., 8908 Frank- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Established 1872 


STANDARD 8O WRAP MACHINE 


All pattern mechanism is in the front, for accessibility. ..wrap head ean 


he put back, for clear view of the fabric... with w rap head back. it ean 


be run as plain machine. W rap yarns are knit without tension. 


Mill owners. superintendents and fixers can see that the Standard 80 
Wrap Machine has been designed from their viewpoint for mill operation 


...as well as to produce exclusive fabric. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO. 
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NOTE THESE NEW FEATURES OF THE 


KNITTING SECTION 


This is the “GUSSETOE”...a toe with an 
actual gusset, Knitted in, to give it depth 
...the way a glove is gusseted to fit the 


finger. 


There is NO SEAM to interfere with 
perfect smoothness at the tip: no “bulge” 
at the toe; no need to strain the fabric with 
smoothing out, for this “Gussetoe” is tai- 


lored in the knitting to the shape of the 


1p 
foot. It’s an exclusive feature. See it on the 


product of Scott & Williams machines. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


neorporate d 


366 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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aintenance Methods for Full-Fashioned 
Equipment and Pp lants 


LANT maintenance } \ , the ‘tioy 

can be divided into , By A. E. Parker ; a - “ il aia a an be f 

ay. igeaai Manks Educational Dept., Ajax Hosiery Mills. penne ai ci we ’ 
machinery maintenance, ERE the practices of an outstanding hosiery eee Wher i 
and second, real estate mill, in covering maintenance problem of full- ealize that a ticht bearing 
maintenance. Even though fashioned machines, are given by a man well 1 an oscillatir ee ; 


both of these divisions 
come under the same head, 
they actually constitute two 
functions of the 
maintenance department 
and have to be _ handled 
separately in this article. 


separate 
to par P ‘ : , 


Machinery Maintenance. 

Machinery maintenance is one of the big problems 
which confront the hosiery manufacturer, due to the 
high-speed machines, with their picot, pointex, and 
lace attachments, all of the equipment now receives 
more attention than ever before, not only from the 
manufacturer’s point of view, but from the knitter’s 
as well; so let us consider a few of the things neces- 
sary to maintain the machines in perfect running con- 
dition and to prolong their life. We feel that there are 
at least eight fundamental points to include in the 
following discussion. 


Oiling the Machines. 

Oiling the machines should receive our first con- 
sideration. More and more complicated parts are con- 
stantly being put on the machines, and every day, 
parts that should work freely get stuck for the want 
of proper oiling. Picot and sinker smashes, catch- 
bars off, motor bearings shot, and all from the same 
cause. 

If oiling is left to the knitters and two shifts are 
in operation, one knitter blames the other for not oil- 
ing the machine, and as a result the division of re- 
sponsibility causes a great deal of trouble. 

Some manufacturers have a man to oil the lower 
parts of the machine and leave it to the knitter to take 
care of the upper part. This is only a half-way meas- 
ure, however. Others have adopted the one-man oiling 
system which has proven very successful, in fact, it 
has entirely eliminated tight bearings and the stop- 
page of trucks. The plan is to supply one man with 
the proper sized oil-cans and a four-wheeled truck 
high enough for him to sit on when going along the 
back of the machines. He should be carefully in- 
structed so that he will realize the importance of sys- 
tematic oiling according to the lubricating schedule. 
The foreman of each section should check up on his 
work until he is thoroughly familiar with all the bear- 
ings; because the regular and thorough oiling of the 
bearings is of the utmost importance. It is surpris- 
ing, within a few weeks’ time, the number of ma- 
chines which can be taken care of by one man and the 
amount of trouble and expense that can be saved. We 


qualified to describe them. Practically every full- ss ra 


[ted lal Gab tend fertheuck) chad OY SEM cmon % 
cussion of oiling, care of friction, care of needle — gi : | . 
beards, adjustment of carriers, temperature control, ee sass sacar dae 
machine speeds—and other related problems in- le fab Fesnialahitiecte gs Maacel 
volved in keeping the full-fashioned machine up af lace holes, and catch- 
bar jumpers, it is time to 
nave roper oiling. Maz 


a fixer has spent a long time trying to adjust a ma- 


cnine to eliminate trouble, only to find tight bear- 
ings, then 


ment made. 


and there has to be an entire re-adjust- 


A lubrication schedule, f which 
Textile 
followed 


a COpy O 
] 


is shown with this article, is 


] > > hir h 
issued Dy tne 


Machine Works of Reading, Pa., and can be 


A 
for any type of machine. Copies of this 


l ] 
schedule 


may be had upon request. 


Care of Friction. 


“pret , a = l oom 
Friction leathers should recelve more attention 


eeAur aaa 4 
from the knitter than is usually given. It is a good 
plan to supply the knitter with an extra pair of leath- 
ers for his main friction so that he can change quickly 


In case he has carrier trouble. 
knitters tempted 


on more spring pressure, 


Otherwise, 
to put 
thereby exerting more pressure on 


are 


the machine. The cause of friction 
trouble is the continuous rubbing 
of the friction leather on the fric- 
tion shaft under This 
creates a glazed surface, and the 
only way to reclaim friction leath- 
ers is to brush the surface with a 
wire brush, and then apply a few 
drops of 


pressure. 





Mr. Parker. 


rubbed on with the finger. 


which is 
After standing for a few 


castor oil 


hours, the leather will soften and regain its gripping 
qualities. left unlocked 
if the machine is to stand over night; and when stop- 


All friction boxes should be 


ping for the week-end, it is good practice to take out 
the main friction leathers and apply a little castor oil. 
When you put them back Monday morning, you will 
find them very much improved. A little care of the 
friction leathers will save many broken end-needles. 


Proper Adjustment of Carriers. 


The proper adjustment of the carriers is another 
very important factor. The carrier tubes should not 
project below the top of the sinkers more than 1/64- 
inch. 


tubes set below that point, the carriers will nick or 


If the catch-bar should miss with the carrier 
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Tuk DURENE NAME 
HELPS SELL THIS FINE 
NEW HOSIERY AND 
UNDERWEAR 
Py 


The durene stamp or label helps sell fine merchaa- 
dise because the name durene symbolizes a definite 
standard of quality. Durene is the cream of the cotton 
crop, mercerized for extra strength, elasticity, absorp- 
tiveness and durability. Retailers and store customers 
naturally prefer it. 

The durene merchandise shown here is from the 
following distributors: boy’s underwear, at left, above, 
Globe Knitting Works; at right, McLoughlin Textile 
Corp.; man’s pullover shirt, Ware Valley Manufacturing 
Company, Inc.; hosiery, from left to right below — pat- 

QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN terned golf stockings, Chas. Chipman’s Sons Co., Inc.; 
men’s socks, James Jamison & Co.; children’s socks, 
Shreve & Adams, Inc. 
DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMBERS: ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. . AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO.,MOUNT HOLLY,N.C. 
DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. . HAMPTON COMPANY, EASTHAMPTON, MASs. + CLARENCE L. MEYERS, 
INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. . SPINNERS PROCESSING CO.,SPINDALE, N.C. . STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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bend the sinkers so badly that a good many will have 
to be taken out, especially on a lace machine. 


Care of the Needle Beards. 


Another condition has arisen since the advent of 
lace. On plain knitting it was the rule to have the 
clearance of the needle-beard equal to the thickness of 
the flat side of the needle. On lace knitting, how- 
ever, it must be kept a little higher. It is advisable 
for the foreman to check up on needles straightened 
by the knitters so as to have them uniform through- 
out the entire mill. Knitters must also be sure to apply 
needle-oil to the needles, points, welt-bars, and trans- 
fer-bars when the machine is stopped, if only for a 
few hours. It is important that the knitters do not 
get the needle-beards too flat, due to the fact that the 
needle-beard is now being used a little higher it will 
mispress if it is too flat. On plain knitting, the take- 
up roller does not give the knitter much concern, but 
it is of vital importance on lace. Too much pull is 
just as bad as not enough. Both conditions will cause 
lace holes or drop-stitches. Dry silk is also another 
source of trouble. It not only changes the amount of 
tension on the needles, but the silk does not have the 
same elasticity on the lace points when transferring 
the stitch, thus causing broken needles and drop- 
stitches. 


Uniform Temperature Is Important. 


Temperature is another very important factor 
which is encountered, especially in the winter time. 
First decide what degree of temperature would be sat- 
isfactory for your plant conditions, keeping in mind 
the comfort of the knitters, and then maintain this 
temperature with a good relative humidity. A hy- 
grometer should be used in conjunction with tempera- 
ture control as well as thermostatic controls on all 
heating units. These thermostatic controls can be set 
very finely so that they take up on one or two degrees’ 
variance, and the hygrometer can be watched each day 
to be positive that the engineer maintains enough 
steam to give good heating conditions. 

In the summer, the machines must be protected 
from the direct rays of the sun in order to avoid a lot 
of unnecessary trouble due to expansion. Also there 
has to be some cooling apparatus in order not to have 
extremes in temperature. All of this can be accom- 
plished through the maintenance department. 


Machine Speeds. 


On the late type of machines with their wide range 
of speeds which are so easily controlled, the knitters 
are often tempted to increase the speed while going 
through the splicing and heel. This is a very bad 
practice, and should be strictly forbidden. If the ma- 
chine is using cotton splicing, bad plating will be the 
result. In fact, even if all silk is used in the splicing 
and heel, it will cause too much strain on the machine. 
Forty-four courses per minute seems to be the most 
practical speed to use when running through the splic- 
ing and heel. To increase that speed requires extra 
tight friction, thereby placing a lot of additional 
strain on the coulier motion. Due to the fact that 
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TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 
LUBRICATING SCHEDULE. 


LUBRICANT 





Stainless Oil (Nee- 
dle Oil) 
ti pe 


Narrowing Points Apply 
Needles 7 


Bearings 

Cam Rollers 
Carriers er i | em 
Carrier Rods gar xis , — 
Narrowing Spindles > ae aN . 


| Light Machine Oil 
Viscosity 18 


Chains 


Grease Cups | No. 3 Cup Grease 


Dividers Light Machine Oil 
Jacks 

Narrowing Rods 

Sinkers 


WEEKLY Thread Guide Rods 


Non-Fluid or Slow- 
Flowing Oil* 


Connecting Bar 
Cock Box Bar 


Gears Extra Heavy Oil 
Viscosity 450.5% 


4 


Jag 
4°68 


deg 


Coulier Gear and 


Pinion No. 3 Cup Grease 


EVERY 
THREE 
MONTHS 


| ; 
Coulier Pan } Light Machine Oil 





Castor Oi 

Viscosity 1 

Splicing Shaft Saybolt 
(Friction Box Rod) ¥ 


at 


WHENEVER 
NEEDED 





*A mmercial oil possessing hig adhesive and lubricating qualiti 


time-study sets the rates in our plant, it is necessary 
to control the speed of the machines throughout the 
knitting operations. If the knitters are permitted to 
change the machine speeds, it immediately nullifies 
the accuracy of our time-studies, throws the rate off, 
and at the same time makes for poor quality merchan- 
dise. For this reason, the machine control is placed 
in the hands of the maintenance department through 
the electrician. It is his duty to check the machine 
speeds regularly, and report any variances to the en- 


} corrected, 


gineering department after they have been 
so that the production on these machines can be 
checked, 


A Machine Shop. 

Naturally a well-equipped machine shop is 
tial where there is much machinery in operation, Fix- 
ers are handicapped when they cannot make quick and 
lasting repairs, For this reason we maintain a fully 
equipped machine shop, an illustration of which ac- 
companies this article. Here we repair all broken or 
worn parts. We do not send any of our light work 
out to be done, only the very heavy parts. We also 
make all of our own cams for our lace work, and nat- 


essen- 
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As easy as 
switching 
the light 
on or off 





The operation of the 
slow-motion mechanism 
in the Wildman Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machine is diragibctey itself. A child 
could do it. There’s no muscle required. It’s as easy as 
switching on or off the light. 

Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division Norristown, Pa. 















WI LDMAN 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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A Section of Ajax's Machine Shop. 


urally, make all other minor plant repairs right here 
in this section. 


Cleaning of Machines. 


The cleaning of machines is another question that 
is worthy of consideration while talking about main- 
tenance. Conditions vary in different parts of the 
country. Some mills do not allow their knitters to 
start a set after 10:15 A. M. on Saturday and when 
the closing time is 12 o’clock, there is an average 
one and How 
much of that time is spent in putting in welt-hooks, 
end-needles, fixing transfer-bars, sinkers, and various 
other parts that should be taken care of during the 
How much actual time do 
they spend cleaning the machine? Is it any wonder 


cleaning time of one-quarter hours. 


regular working hours? 


that under these conditions that machines which have 
been running about six months look and act as though 
they have been in operation for at least six years? 
mills do not allow knitters to start the 
machines after cleaning until they have been inspected 
the This is the method 
under which we operate; no machine is permitted to 
start up without a clearance slip. 

There is another method 
practical, namely having all of the cleaning done by a 
cleaning gang or crew. This gang should be composed 
of one man who is responsible, and two boys as help- 


Some their 


and approved by foremen. 


which has proven ver} 


ers, and this is usually sufficient to take care of the 
average hosiery mill. The gang is equipped with a 
truck to hold the cleaning waste, kerosene, ammonia, 
alcohol, or other cleaning fluids; a dust-pan and brush 
and a floor mop to take up the oil in the floor-pans. <A 
small, low, four-wheeled truck is also handy and can 
be used to sit on, and slide along while cleaning the 
lower parts of the machine. A broom is also needed 
to sweep the aisle when finished. 

The knitter cleans the narrowing machine and 
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picot bars, and if he is not 


when the other parts are all 
cleaned, the other cleaners can help 


him. Narrowing fing 





bars, carrier rods, and the slur- 
cock slide should be oiled before 
starting up. There is no reason 
whatever for this method to cause 
any confusion or dirt in the knit- 
ting department, as the cleaners 
keep everything with them in their 
truck. 
Machines cleaned by this meth- 
od need not be shut down more 
than 30 or 60 minutes, according t 
the type of machinery. This meth- 
od is flexible and can be easily ar- 
ranged to suit the size and ndi- 
tions of the plant. If it is small 
the ma n charge leaning ! 
also take care of the oiling. Bi 
using new and inexperienced | S 
for the cleaning, the employer has 
the o studying thei! 
adapta ) € »} promoting 
them to other positions. r ad tage is that 
the machines are quite often sto} 1 for various rea- 
sons, and this work can be done at that particular time 
fter all, we have to consider: does the fact that 
a cleaner machine will eliminate stoppage and gummed 
up parts overcome the extra st for the cleaning 
crew? 
Real Estate Maintenance. 

At five o’clock ir the morning, the ants rial sec- 
tion of the maintenance department begins operations 
by scrubbing down thoroughly all the wash and rest- 
rooms throughout the entire plant, so that they are in 
spick and span order before the day-shift starts at 
seven o’clock. For the rest of the « from that point 
on until four o’clock, we divide the janitorial crew uj 
into different departments so that every section « 
the plant is gone over tw during the day. The last 
thing in the afternoon, tl vash-rooms are again 
scrubbed thoroughly, and replenished with paper tow- 
els, and soap. We take a great deal of pride in our 
rest and wash-rooms, changing t} uint on them ¢ 
ery three months to a different « lor The rest-rooms 
are very beautifully furnished in wicker furniture and 
afford the emplovees an opportunity to gain fe 
minutes’ relaxation. They are also equipped wit! 
radios. 

We make it a point to paint a certain section of 
the plant each week, so that during the course of a 
year, we will have painted the entire plant once over 
We also scrub the entire plant with electrical scrub- 
bing machines at least once a month, and certain sec- 


tions which receive very heavy traffic are scrubbed at 
least twice a week. 
We do not permit any jobs to be given to the main- 


tenance department, except through one source, that 


(Continued on page | 16.) 
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When it comes to synthetic yarns 


count on this man | 


labs is the Tubize representative. He is an ex- 

perienced yarn man. He is able to analyze a mill’s yarn 
problems. He knows that to serve the best interests, both of 
his customers and of his company he must sell only yarns 
known to be suited accurately to definite needs. He carries out 
his company’s merchandising policy of diligent cooperation 
after the yarn is delivered. 
A factor helpful to the Tubize man and his customers is the 
variety of yarns he is able to provide. The Tubize company 
makes a yarn for every 
purpose ... in all commer- ] |} B | l E y A R \ iN 
cially important deniers 

. conditioned and put 
up to meet every mill re- 
quirement. CHARDONIZE 
The Tubize representa- 
tive, backed by every SANCONIZE 
available resource, both 
technical and commercial, . 
is at your service. He can CHACELON 
help you make sure you are 
right before you go ahead SUNBEA M 
with production plans for 


this and coming seasons. 


TUBIZE-CHATILLON CORPORATION 


2 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF VISCOSE, NITROCELLULOSE AND ACETATE YARNS 











Practical 


An Extra Holder for Heel and Toe Yarns. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to describe here a yarn holder which 
we got up for carrying the heel and toe yarns, which 
is fastened on top of the regular yarn guide. It is 
shown roughly in the accompanying sketch. 

We made this device because we have been mak- 
ing hosiery of more colors and yarns than the ma- 
chines had been built to hold. We had used several 
other methods to hold the heel and toe yarns on the 
floor and elsewhere, but we were always having 
trouble with the yarns running together or catching 
on something and breaking. 

The materials needed consist of: two pieces of 





sheet iron, 12 inches long, 10-inch wide and 1,-inch 
thick; one piece of sheet iron 14 inches long; two 
pieces of cold rolled steel, 42-inch in diameter and 7 
inches long; one piece of sheet iron 7 inches long, 
14-inch wide and 14-inch thick; and three porcelain 
eyelets. Two cold rolled pins are riveted on the bot- 
tom to hold the yarn cones. The top cross piece is 
bent down at both ends 1%-inch, holes drilled and the 
porcelain eyes slacked in. The upright in the center 
carrying this piece is bent over 15-inch at the top 
and bottom, and is riveted at the bottom. The short 
piece carrying the porcelain eye for the yarns to pass 
through is riveted on this upright piece about half 


Discussions by Cotton's 
Readers on Various 









Knitting Subjects 


* & 
WE invite our readers to make use of this de- 


partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given, but will 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statements of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This de- 


partment is open fo all. 
e e 


way up. The whole arrangement is riveted to the 
top of the regular yarn stand. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6087. 





A Parts Cabinet for Knitting Mills. 


And some good suggestions for keeping track of how 
many of each kind of part is used 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to describe in this letter a very good 
method of keeping up with the parts used in a seam- 
less hosiery mill. The ribbing, knitting and looping 
departments need “parts service” more than any other 
department so let us keep these three in mind; how- 
ever, parts for the whole mill machinery can be han- 
died in a like manner. First, we must know what we 
should have on hand; second, be sure we have it; and 
third, keep it in a place where we can See it. 

The location of a parts department is important. 
It should be placed centrally between the departments 
that need this service most in order to avoid unneces- 
sary walking and loss of time. In many mills it can 
be operated in connection with a machine shop for 
best results. 

The sketch herewith shows a front and side view 
of a parts cabinet designed to save time and effort in 
accounting for and issuing parts. It will be found 
best to have this department in a room by itself, a 
good lock on the door with not too many keys to it, a 
service window or counter and a reliable (and if pos- 
sible) a mechanically inclined person in charge. 
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A Convenient and Inexpensive Cabinet for Knitting Machine Parts. 


By careful study the minimum of various parts 
kept on hand can be easily determined. Care should 
be taken not to stock up on parts which may suddenly 
become obsolete through changes in the kinds of goods 
manufactured; also a low inventory should be kept on 
expensive parts that are not used frequently. Per- 
petual inventories should be kept of all rib cylinders 
and dials, knitting machine cylinders and dials, trans- 
fer rings, etc. In this manner, a mill will know 
where it stands when changes are made and have a 
ready list of “for sale’ parts. It is poor business to 
have a machine waiting for a 15 cent part and cause 
a $15.00 loss of time and production. Catalog names 
and numbers of parts should always be used, and most 
machine builders will gladly furnish a complete cata- 
logue showing the parts names and numbers to order 
by and be able to discuss the parts intelligently. Many 
good machine fixers do not know the correct names 
for half the parts they use. In calling for new parts 
or trying to describe them for any reason in connec- 
tion with their work they will more than likely say 
“This hickey so-and-so”, “that ‘trick’ is badly worn”’ 
and “this jigger don’t fit right’. Now wouldn’t a 
stock clerk be in a fine shape to give service if his 
bins and shelves were labeled with nick-names? 


A good plan in connection with small machine 
parts which are used most frequently is to have a rack 
built with small spaces with each fixer’s name assigned 
to one space. In order to get a new part he must 
bring in an old one and this is placed in his space. 
At regular intervals someone thoroughly familiar with 
parts can inspect them with the fixer and thus find out 
if the parts were actually worn out, broken because 
of defects or abuse, or scrapped because someone 
didn’t know, care or appreciate the cost and value of 
new parts. How many parts are scrapped through 
carelessness and what nice collections of junk can be 
seen in many fixers’ tool boxes or work-bench drawers! 

If the superintendents reading this have not 


checked up on this recently, let me suggest that they 
do so today, as they will be surprised. A system of 
checking up on returned parts will help to determine 
the amount to keep on hand and will also show wheth- 
er one man uses more of some certain parts than an- 
other on like machines and under the same conditions. 

We all know where parts come from but do we 
know where they go to? Many parts such as screws, 
bolts, nuts, ete., are exactly alike on various kinds of 
machines and can be ordered from one source and kept 
in one place rather than have little dabs all over the 
mill. This alone will save time and avoid a duplication 
of effort in many ways. It costs more to have a good 
fixer looking for parts than it does to have a stock 
clerk to do it. 

A well managed parts department will help to cre- 
ate respect for their usage, save time, effort and mon- 
ey in many ways. Perhaps the “Chief” will ask for 
an accurate new and used parts inventory on June 
30th, we will say. Could you get it easily and quickly, 
or would it be one of “those things”? 

The sketch shows how to build a cabinet especially 
suitable to keep circular machine parts where they 
can be seen and easily found. Many mills have sev- 
eral diameters of machines of the same kind or sev- 
eral kinds of machines and therefore need ample stor- 
age space. By using two glasses in one space, parts 
that come right and left can be kept together. By 
starting at the top with small diameter and getting 
larger going down, the various sizes and kinds of parts 
can be grouped, screws, bolts, cotter keys, etc., could 
be arranged in the same manner. An ordinary jelly 
glass with a tin cover is best for this purpose. It 
will keep the contents from rusting. 

The “shelf” formed by the difference in width of 
the upper and lower half provides a place to set 
glasses while handling them. 

The bins become larger toward the bottom to ac- 
commodate larger parts and avoid top-heaviness. The 
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“To err is human”... so humans are not depended on to make 
Torringtons. These are machine-made needles ... absolutely uniform, 
accurate in every dimension ... always. Remove one more “variable” 
from your production problems by keeping all machines all-Torrington 


equipped. 






TORRINGTON SPRING BEARD: NEEDLES 





BY THE COMPANY THEY KEEP 


This sock was made by the Holeproof Hosiery Company. It was 
knit on a Standard-Trump Bros. “Standard H” machine. And this 
machine, of course, was equipped with Torrington needles. Back 
of quality merchandise, you will invariably find quality equipment. 


Holeproof Hosiery 


The Cforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


orrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, 1640 FAIRMOUNT AVE PHILADELPHIA 

THE TORRINGTON CO . INC 140-144 W. 22N TREET NEW YORK.N Y 

LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 964 CALLE BELGRANO BUENOS AIRES 
FACTORIES AT 

TORRINGTON. CONN. © UPPER BEDFORD. QUEBE 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND ° AACHEN. GERMANY 


TORRINGTON “4, /./; NEEDLES 
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name and number of the parts can be written on a 
strip of card-board and tacked to the bin. The cabinet 
should be built in units to be set against the wall or 
back-to-back in pairs with aisles between if the stock 
room is without wall space; that is, an inclosure in 
the middle of a large room. The strip across the bot- 
tom keeps sweepings out and stiffens the cabinet in 
case it must be moved. Any carpenter can build it 
and the cost is not high. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6085. 





A Handy Specification Card Holder. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I think your “KNITTING KINKS” department pro- 
vides a splendid medium through which we knitting 
mill men can exchange ideas and information of value 
to all of us. Perhaps some of your readers are not 
taking advantage of this, and not contributing their 
part, because they feel, “Oh, well, I’ve got nothing 
here that everybody else doesn’t already know about.” 
To them I would like to point out that one never can 
tell when he can be of help to another fellow; what’s 


SPECIFICATION 
TAG 
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LENGTH 
COURSES 
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MACHINE TAG 
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old stuff to one man may be brand new to another fel- 
low in another location. I hope, therefore, that more 
of your readers will bear this in mind, and send along 
discussions of things that have helped them out. I 
can tell them something else: that by doing this they 
will derive a great deal of satisfaction from having 
contributed something to the department which gives 
them a good idea occasionally because some other man, 
some where, took the trouble to send in a letter. 
Along this line, I want to tell about an idea we 
have been using that is a great convenience to us. Un- 
til a short time ago we had no system for tagging our 
rib machines so that all of the needed information as 
to the fabric being made was available. In the ac- 
companying illustrations, I am showing the Machine 
Tag (giving the necessary information as to the ma- 
chine) and the Specification Tag, which gives us what 
we want to know about the work in process. Also 
shown is a holder for these cards, made out of medium 
weight tin, cut and bent to shape as shown. This cost 
us practically nothing, and gives us a convenient, uni- 
form system of providing, at a glance, all of the nec- 
essary information. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6069. 


Causes of “Hairy” Needles. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Back in the July 1930 issue, “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4718” asked what causes “hairy” needles. This is a 
new term to me, but I imagine he means what causes 
needles that cause fuzzy streaks in the hose. I have 
found that there are several rather common causes for 
this, such as rough needles, loose rivets, etc., but one 
thing that I have found that seems to me to be a little 
out of the ordinary is sinker heads being out of align- 
ment. I have had several machines to make hose with 
fuzzy streaks that stood out like a sore spot, and upon 
lining up the sinker heads the trouble would be re- 
moved. 

I hope this little suggestion will prove of some 
benefit to your inquirer. 





CONTRIBUTOR No. 4910. 


A Method of Marking Dates. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

While reading over the “KNITTING KINKS” depart- 
ment in COTTON yesterday, I came across a letter from 
one of your contributors which presented to me a new 
slant on this business of contributing to your maga- 
zine. Like so many others, perhaps, I had taken it 
for granted that most of the information you publish 
was specifically asked for, and that I knew nothing 
that would be of startling value to anybody else. This 
fellow, however, pointed out that what is old stuff to 
one man might be brand-new to somebody else. Also, 
I can see how much more valuable it is for your read- 





ers if your information comes direct from mill men 
like us. 

I am therefore going.to take a shot at describing 
for you a plan which we have been using for some 


years. As I indicated, it might be that everybody 
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MAA cetatl promotions 


BANNER WRAP STRIPES busy 


PITMAN, of Laconia, reorders battery of 


BANNER WRAP STRIPE MACHINES 


Pitman Mfg. Co., of Laconia, N. H., have placed their third 
order for Banner Wrap Stripe Machines; reasons—1. They 
find the machines are adaptable to all style requirements. 
2. They find a good demand for well styled wrap stripe 
hosiery, and 3. They find (we take it) the Banner Machine 
best suited for this profitable purpose. 


Pitman is one of a number of m Ils which have recently 

added to their existing Banner Wrap Stripe equipment. The 

Banner is a time tested wrap stripe machine. Since its in- 

troduction four years ago it has been constantly improved 

to meet changing market condit ons so that to-day it stands 

as the most practical machine on the market. The bulk of 

be wrap stripe hosiery in the leading retail stores to-day is 

“icine nine tS made on Banner Wrap Stripe Machines. 


a IRN 


BROADSTREET’S, NEW YORK 

at FIFTH AVE. & 32nd ST. 

Displaying Banner Wrap Stripe Soe 

lisles, styled in prevailing color and Pex: é Frank Comment on the 


pattern effects in men’s spring suits Fi ggggaeueteeere, Retail Half-Hose Situation 
and accessories, PE ee , 
We admit that there are instances of Wrap 
Stripe hosiery finding its way into the 10¢ 
stores. But how is this to be reconciled with 
the fact that large quantities of Wrap Stripe 
hosiery are to-day being promoted over the 
counters of leading American retailers? 


The point is this —the mills manufacturing 
for the 10e trade are not the busy mills; while 
the mills which trouble to style and promote 
their wrap stripes are running full time, add 
ing to their wrap stripe equipment and show 
ing profit. 


When you examine the hosiery sold in these 
two types of outlets you tind the difference is 
not so much in fabrie as in styling. Running 
a hosiery mill to day without a trained stylist 
is like crossing the ocean without a navigator. 
To-day you have to have style——-not just new 
patterns, but fashion-right merchandise. 


We can_take you to a number of stores get 
ting good prices on large turnovers of Banner 
Wrap Stripe hosiery We can name a convine 
ing number of mills that are having difficulty 
in meeting demands for their merchandise—a 
demand strong enough to leave no doubt that 
it pays to style and promote a wrap stripe 
hosiery line Even in to-day’s market? Yes, 
especially in to-day’s market! 

If you have a styling problem in connection 
with your wrap stripe production, why not 


talk it over with us? We'll do our level best 
to help you solve it 


V male 


Banner Wrap Stripes in lisle, nade by Pitman Mfg. Co., sold by 
President, Hemphill Company. 


Amory Browne, 31 Thomas St., New York, and featured by style 
conscious retailers everywhere. 


NEEDLES, SINKERS, JACKS, HEMPHILL COMPANY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


LINKS and PATTERN SUPPLIES General Sales Offices & Machine Exhibit 93 Worth St., New York 
immediately available at all Philadelphia Chattanooga High Point 


Banner branch offices. 6822 No. Gratz St. James Bldg. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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knows about it, and then, again, there may be some- 
body who is looking for this very thing. If anyone 
finds it of value, I would be glad to know about it. 

For the purpose of knowing when certain produc- 
tion was made on our seamless machines, a system of 
tuck stitch markings was originated, on the inside of 
the hem of our hose. Once every three months we 
change a designated number of fashion mark links in 
the chain which makes the inside of the hem. This 
information is of importance for obvious reasons. It 
comes in handy in grey stocks, finishing and ship- 
ping departments. The plan could readily be adopted 
or changed to suit most any mill. 

Fig. 1 shows our chain lay-out for a three-year 
period, of which we made a drawing and then had 
blue-prints made in a size convenient for filing. Fig. 
2 shows this same lay-out, but from the viewpoint of 
This system has 
been in use in our mill over a period of years and has 


how it would appear on the hem. 


been found practical. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6070. 


Some Thoughts for and About Understudies. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

An understudy should be a young person. Now do 
not mistake me when I say a young person, and think 
that I mean a youngster who doesn’t understand his 
or her position. This position of understudy is not a 
mere job, but is a starting place toward a larger and 
better job. Every overseer should have some one in 
his room whom he ¢an bring up. 
going to pass on to another job or out of this world, 


For some day he is 


and every man should have been training someone to 
succeed him. 
In the mill, it is more than likely than a young 
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man will be chosen as an understudy. I should like 
to discuss the subject from his standpoint. 

Every young man should try to fit himself for the 
better job that is surely ahead of him. the 
first things he should do is to get a fair education. 
Now, I know some will say, “I never had a chance to 
get an education.” This probably was true with some 
men years ago, but now-a-days, with all of the oppor- 
tunities provided by the manufacturing 
companies, there is no such excuse. 


One of 


states and 

Now, when you put education and experience to- 
gether they are doubly valuable. A 
concern today is looking for the best men—both in ed- 
ucation and experience. There is more to education 
and experience than knowledge of tools and machinery. 
There is the experience of handling the help. I think 
that every understudy should have some experience in 


manufacturing 


handling help before he is given the job of overseer. 
Because all three of these things go together to make 
a successful overseer. 

And there is one point I was about to leave out. An 
understudy should never get the big head, so to speak, 
and think that he is For there 
is always someone just as good as he is. 

Now, looking at it from the other side, 
seer should be an example and a teacher to the under- 
He should instruct the understudy about the 


“above” everyone else. 
the over- 


study. 
machinery, the help, and the processes of manufactur- 
The should pick 
their understudies from the best of We 
The company should 


ing, superintendent or overseer 
young men. 
all want to run our jobs better. 
co-operate with the overseer in teaching the under- 
study, for it is to their advantage as well as to the 
benefit of the understudy that he be prepared to fill 


the job ahead of him. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6076. 
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Evolution 


It is interesting to note how closely the 


erowth of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Industry parallels developments in “ Read- 


ing” Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines. 
al 
New—exclusive ‘‘ Reading’’ patented Improvements in Design. 
al 
New—exclusive ‘‘Reading’’ patented Attachments for Mesh and Lace. 


ay 


5] 


Twenty new exclusive ‘‘Reading’’ patents now pending. 


al 
Detailed list on request. 
al 
Note: ‘‘Reading’’ Improvements are protected by 
patents and will be enforced against infringement. 
al 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading, Pa. 
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HE hosiery industry has been going through a 
month to six weeks of house-cleaning. During 
the severe curtailment of production, begin- 
ning in the latter part of April, holdings of much of 
the higher price hosiery have been passed to retail- 


ers. Manufacturers liquidated cumbersome holdings 
of slow moving goods, making painful sacrifices for 
reducing their inventories and working into a posi- 
tion for taking care of maturing silk accounts and 
turning to advantage opportunities for acquiring 
silk at around the lowest prices of record, besides 
clearing the decks for action along possibly differ- 
ent policies when, during the usually dull summer, 
the fall campaign will be shaping. 


A specimen of putting draggy mill stocks into 
distribution was seen about the middle of May in a 
sale of women’s high grade ingrain silk stockings by 
a New York department store, for 77 cents a pair, 
for around 18,000 pairs from a manufacturer who 
has for the time discontinued the production of in- 
grains, to manufacture only dip-dyed. The ingrain 
silks were offered at retail at a half to a third of the 
ruling prices a year ago. They embraced also fine 
gauge numbers which are readily obtainable for re- 
tailing at a dollar a pair for plain knitted dip-dyed 
of standard construction. 

Although mills have unloaded considerable quan- 
tities of full-fashioned silk stockings since the be- 
ginning of May, and notwithstanding an apparent 
decline in output during that period, making com- 
parison with March, this may not mean as great a 
reduction in stocks as might appear, as is deducible 
from an incident which but recently came to light. 
In March, 1930, a Philadelphia department store 
made a purchase of a fair size lot of stockings of 
high grade silk and standard construction at a sub- 
stantial shading from the established price of a na- 
tionally known mill. They seemed at the time such 
extraordinary value that they were put in stock at 
the store’s price for its better numbers. They did 
not move, and in March this year were included in a 
special sale for effecting a clearance. They were 
priced on the basis of $4 a dozen less than the store 
had paid for them two years before. 

Inventories as disclosed in Department of Com- 
merce reports and surveys by trained statisticians 
do not, unfortunately for manufacturers, embrace 
goods in stock among wholesalers and retailers. In 
the case referred to, the mill is understood to have 
suffered no loss, and at that got rid opportunely of 
a type of stocking, distinctive with this establish- 
ment, that had lost its consumer appeal. 

Since the beginning of May, mesh hosiery of 
varying grades and types of construction have been 
fed out, in great extent at a loss to mills. They have 
continued to be bought by some shoppers, so that 
dealers may have been left with virtually no hold- 








over stocks. But there linger in some of the stores 
disturbing stocks of full-fashioned mesh hose and in 
other retail establishments there are holdings of the 
cut-and-sewn which are the more difficult to dis- 
pose of from the fact full-fashioned numbers are, 
in some instances, being offered at sensational re- 
ductions. 

Why women “plunged” as to mesh hosiery and 
why the vogue faded after a few months of profit- 
able manufacturing and selling can be answered on 
the theory that cheap meshes made the good ones 
appear commonplace, and that there really is no ac- 
counting for woman’s whims in matter of style. 
Among manufacturers of the recently popular types 
of full-fashioned meshes there lurks an opinion that 
interest in this class will be revived. Some of the 
disappointed factors charge a manufacturer in the 
Schuylkill Valley district of Pennsylvania with pre- 
maturely beginning the unloading that all felt was 
certain to take place eventually. This manufacturer 
is said to have alarmed several key position buyers 
for the trade by reducing his prices in April. When 
his action came to be talked about in the trade, oth- 
er manufacturers revised their quotations and the 
mesh vogue there and then was doomed earlier than 
most manufacturers had contemplated. An impor- 
tant jobber still distributing fair quantities of pop- 
ular price silk hosiery recalled that his establish- 
ment cleaned up its black heel leftovers at a loss 
of $3.40 a dozen, and he bought no more meshes. 

There has been heard some discussion of what 
manufacturers who had invested in mesh and lace 
tackle for attaching to full-fashioned machines will 
do with it, in the event lace stockings do not prove 
the success that was predicted for them. That may 
be answered by those in the trade who are credited 
with the ingenuity for creating innovations for 
taking the place of the passe. Besides, con- 
struction for the higher price brackets for an ele- 
ment that dotes on the distinctive still is regarded 
by some factors as promising—that is, provided an 
alleged weakness in fabric, at a point of greatest 
strain, shall be overcome. 

Will Clocked Hosiery Replace Mesh? 

A prediction that clocked hosiery will play a part 
in filling the void left by the partial departure of 
meshes is heard. Some profess to regard such a 
forecast as bordering on the ridiculous. Probable 
it is, however, that some one will have the temerity 
to bring back clocks for fall and that woman will 
decide. Paris clocks are shown in some of the lead- 
ing department stores where customers pay the high- 
er prices, and according to one well known hosiery 
department manager, sales, while not large, justify 
their addition to the store’s line. 

Innovations and novelties seem a necessity for 


lace 


escape from withering competition in plain silks of 
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MERCERIZED YARN 
for UNDERWEAR 


HE softness and whiteness of 

B & C Mercerized Yarns for the 
knitting of undergarments is no acci- 
dent. 


From virgin cotton to the finished 
product every step of production is 
guarded by B & C engineers and yarn 
specialists . . . each skilled in the art 
of producing top-quality mercerized 
yarns. 


All B & C Yarns are the result of a 
sincere desire to spin and process the 
finest mercerized yarns which science, 
skill, modern equipment and careful 
workmanship can produce. 


B & C quality is not an accident. It isa 
policy. 


Call for a representative to explain to 
you further the exceptionable features of 


B & C Mercerized Yarns. 


.. cee 


B & C Yarns are procurable: MERCERIZED, 
NATURAL, GASSED, PRESHRUNK, 
BLEACHED, and in COLORS. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


J and E. Venango Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRENCH CAMPBELL, JR., CO. DONALD R. JONAS 


417 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Lincolnton, N. C. 


WILLIAM R. RIETHEIMER 


222 W. Adams Street, Chicago, III. 
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gauges. As a matter of fact, however, gauge means 
little in hosiery descriptions unless accompanied by 
details as to number of needles actually used in the 
bar, number of courses, grade of silk and a variety 
of items which to the average shopper would mean 
little in the absence of a store’s guarantee. A wide- 
ly advertised brand was the feature of a recent spe- 
cial sale of considerable magnitude. Chiffons were 
priced 69 cents and medium weight 88. 
Gauge was not mentioned in the description. The 
brand was one which might have been a product of 
either a 39-, 42- or 45-gauge, as it is the trademark 
of a mill knitting the three gauges. The stockings 
presented the picot and the chiffons were of the 
French heel and cradle foot type. 


service 


3rand and price sold the stockings, which may 
be assumed to have been of first grade. Gauge, if 
thought of by the customer, had to be left to infer- 
ence. There were no 39-gauge stockings in the lot 
of ingrain silk at 77 cents a pair. 

The buyer for a nationally known New York de- 
partment store who was quoted recently in a trade 
publication did not help market conditions for either 
manufacturer, dealer or consumer, by stating in ef- 
fect that “a dollar stocking should be made on ma- 
chines of 48-gauge and finer.”’ 

Probably the chief reason for this buyer’s sug- 
gestion was his desire to more sharply differentiate 
the dollar kinds from stockings offered freely to be 
sold for 50 cents. Neither would be awarded a med- 
al for real service. But the patron of fine hosiery 
will pay a dollar for 48-gauge less reluctantly than 
the average buyer of 39-gauge and some types of 42- 
would pay 50 cents for either of the latter. 

A leading southern manufacturer commenting on 
the suggestion of a 48-gauge for a dollar stocking 
takes the position that a 
the ideal dollar stocking, provided it contains premi- 
um grade silk and is made up to very high stand- 
Too many mills,” he 
stockings as sausage is ground out every year about 
hog-killing time.” Another 
southern city, commenting on inquiries from buyers 


7 


‘real quality 45-gauge is 


ards. “are grinding out 


says, 
manufacturer in a 


occasionally for dollar stockings contrasts quality 
with “most of the stuff that is offered.” 

As perhaps blasting the hopes of manufacturers 
featuring 45-gauge hose properly made from high 
grade silk as the ideal dollar a pair goods, the Cor- 
ticelli Silk Co. is offering a three-thread silk 48- 
gauge chiffon number of grenadine construction at 
a price to dealers which permits “retailing profitably 
at $1 a pair.” Made with self-picot top, shadow 
welt, cradle foot and tailored French heel, this stock- 
ing possesses the merit of distinctiveness as to price 
and is immune from the competition that has en- 
meshed gauges 45, 42 and 39. 

A Philadelphia-made stocking from a mill sell- 
ing its finer gauge goods under its nationally adver- 
tised brand goes to retailers at around $4.25 a dozen, 
for 39-gauge, other descriptions omitted. The pur- 
pose of the mill in offering this stocking is to supply 
its trade with 50-cent stockings whch they other- 
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wise would buy from manufacturers specializing in 
price hosiery and who might eventually “horn in” 
with the finer gauges. The mill using its brand for 
selling the half dollar 
stocking unbranded, it simply is protecting its busi- 
and the 
this one of the strongest attacks that can be 
cutting 
stockings skimped for price. 


Non-Runs, Run-proof and Other Patents. 


What is described as a new way of 


fine gauge claims that in 


ness in dollar numbers, management figures 
made 
manufacturers of coarse 


on price 


gauge 


fashioning a 
stocking is covered in a patent of Edmond H. Belber, 
the Belber Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, which is 
Fashionlox, Inc., a Delaware 
It has been 


Mr. 
miils 


assigned to 


corpora- 
tion, a holding company for the patent. 


in production for some t'me and, it is stated by 
Belber, will be manufactured by a number of 


under license. The invention provides a method for 


seaming along the selvage edges by which there is 


effected a change in the appearance of the area con- 


taining the fashioning marks in the present general 
form of fashioning. 

A patent issued May 3 to Abram Carson, trading 
in Philadelphia as the Grand Hosiery Co., provides 
for a piece of shaped fabric sewn into the welt for 
distributing over a broader area the strain from the 
garter clip, which grips the fabric instead of the 
stocking direct. 

Of first 


hosiery construction is the 


field of 


Schwartz 


interest in the patents affecting 
invention con- 
trolled by the Textile Patents Corporat’on, for knit- 
which danger from runners is 
Ma- 


have 


ting a lock stitch by 


eliminated. Machines perfected by the Textile 


Works, 


been in operation in the 


chine for knitting non-run stockings, 


demonstrating room of the 


compay’s works at Wyomissing, near Reading, for 
some weeks, producing on a commercial basis. Re- 
cently a battery of the machines were erected in the 
f 


mill of the Apex Hosiery Co., in Philadelphia, whose 
president, William Meyer, is president of the Textile 
Patents These 


been 


Corporation. machines also have 


in production, on a commercial basis, since 
May, the 


the time they were ready for operating t 


+ 


expectation being at 


around the middle of 


1 
nat 


non-run 
stockings made under the Schwartz patent will be on 
the market by the middle of June. 

The Textile Machine Works has been steadily en- 
gaged for some time on parts for a number of ma- 
chines for knitting non-run hosiery, and it was the 
the Textile 


for delivery to mills, a m 


intention of Patents Corporation that as 


these parts are ready im- 


ber of manufacturers will be licensed to knit and 


sell this type of stocking. The corporation maintains 


that the Schwartz patent and other patents already 


issued and applied for ‘‘completely dominate the 


practical and successful manufacture of non-run 


hosiery.’ 


Non-run hosiery knitted on full-fashioned ma- 
chines seems certain to be a subject of litigation. 
for, although the Schwartz patent was issued in 


1923 and has been applied to the production of ho- 


siery commercially, what is said to also be non-run 


nave 


fabric stockings of virtually the identical stitch 
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Between 


the Wire 
andthe 
Needle 


At Royersford the tempering 
of springbeard needles is an 
art— not a process: an art 
learned back in the Old 
Country fifty years ago, and 
guarded zealously from 

inquisitive eyes of “outsigers.” 

It isn’t easy to 
when you know hgw. A trifle 
too soft,and an uneven fabric 
results. A fraction too hard, 
and it #6n't long before a 
7,500 dollar machine stands 
file with broken needles to 
replace. 

Think of the responsibility 
resting upon the microscopic 
shoulders of these tiny strands 
of steel! And think how nec- 
cessary it is to have them 


right — to a degree! 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., ROYERSFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
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been produced by the Miller Hosiery Co., near Phil- 
adelphia. According to trustworthy report, this 
company has been operating full time for several 
weeks in producing its run-proof stocking, and it 
was stated the object was to put a sufficient quan- 
tity into a leading New York retail store for a dem- 
onstration, with the idea of having it appear as the 
first stocking of this type to be offered to the con- 
suming public. The Miller non-run stocking is said 
to be made under the Graenz patent, which was is: 
sued quite recently. 

Each claimant to exclusive rights in the non-run 
stitch has been careful to guard from the other all 
knowledge of what was taking place preliminary to 
the expected battle over alleged infringement. That 
there are to be “fireworks” in the heaiery trade be- 
fore the Fourth of July seemed last month to be as- 
sured. In fact, displays from hitherto unexpected 
quarters loomed as a possibility, since it became 
known that each of several manufacturers who had 
examined a Schwartz patent stocking was at work 
trying to produce a run-proof fabric by a different 
stitch. 

This much is admitted: The stitch covered by 
the Schwartz patent, which has lain dormant nine 
years, makes an impossibility of runners in the fab- 
ric. A representative of COTTON was an observer of 
Textile Machine Works machines in actual operation, 
legger and footer performing in the regular way, and 
their product was given every known test for showing 
absolute immunity from runs, What purported to be 
a non-run stocking was shown several weeks ago by a 
leading hosiery jobber. Submitted to simple tests, it 
was proved that runners might start from a break in 
the fabric and take an upward course, while a down- 
ward runner was an impossibility. This was a mod- 
ern type of lace stocking, and when it was shown to 
a buyer and rejected because not absolutely run-proof, 
the salesman said “A woman can cause any stocking 
to run.” He had not seen an attempt made with either 
the Schwartz patent stitch stocking or that produced 
with the Graenz patent. 


Berkshire Stops Marking Irregulars. 

Announcement by the Berkshire Knitting Mills 
that, beginning May 1, it would discontinue ship- 
ping its irregulars under a stamping to distinguish 
them from first grade stockings, was the cause of a 
short lived sensation. The Berkshire gave up trying 
to protect buyers from sellers of irregulars repre- 
sented as firsts, after it found it simply was holding 
the bag for mills which make no pretense of stamp- 
ing their off-grades. The company received vocifer- 
ous applause from numbers of manufacturers when 
first it entered upon the “noble experiment’, and 
learned later that much of the applause was camou- 
flage. It is doubted that the experiment will again 
be undertaken. 

Many buyers buy irregulars to be mixed with 
firsts, all to be sold at a low average price, and of 
course will buy none with the distinguishing marks. 
Some say their customers buy irregulars for gift 
purposes and of course would not permit themselves 
to be humiliated by knowingly presenting anything 
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but perfect stockings. Other buyers of irregulars, 
as was demonstrated quite recently in a large retail 
store, leave it to the store’s customers to detect the 
deception. If there were no irregulars and “seconds” 
it might be less difficult to find all-around honesty in 
the hosiery business. “Do you sell these stockings 
as irregulars?” a saleswoman in a large store was 
asked in reference to an aisle offering of which she 
was in charge. ‘When a customer asks about them,” 
was the reply. 

There is said to be a possibility that sellers prac- 
ticing deception in the matter of exploiting irregu- 
lars at prices little less than those for first grade are 
to be smoked out when the information clearing 
house to be established by the National Assoc‘ation 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers begins 
functioning. 

The committee working out a plan of procedure 
by which to maintain an exchange of information 
for protecting co-operating manufacturers against 
buyers’ sins of commission and omission, had its 
initial meeting in May. It has undertaken to effect 
an organization such as was contemplated two years 
ago when Julian Armstrong came East from Chicago 
and met several groups of manufacturers. This ef- 
fort followed by about two years a meeting called in 
Philadelphia by J. H. Makem, of Boston, associated 
with a hosiery mill in that city. Both Mr. Armstrong 
and Mr. Makem succeeded in arousing much interest 
in their suggested cures for the maladies of the 
hosiery trade, but their prescriptions were never 
given a trial and the patient lingered. After floun- 
dering several more years in the quagmire of an 
oversupplied market—and supplies increasing while 
consuming power decreased—the industry, as evi- 
denced at the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
in April, is ready to hear from a committee made up 
of other than manufacturers or professional organ- 
izers. It consists of Stanley B. Hunt, the Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation; Virgil Jordan, the McGraw 
Hill Publishing Co.; George Sommaripa, the Silk As- 
sociation of America, and Dr. George W. Taylor, of 
the Industrial Research Department of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Taylor, by the way, stated some weeks ago 
that he was about ready to begin another survey for 
ascertaining the number of full-fashioned hosiery 
machines installed in American mills in 1931, and a 
separate inquiry by which to make an analysis of 
the equipment by gauge, section, speed, age, etc., in 
place this year. The latter will be the first survey 
to perhaps reveal the number of machines equipped 
for knitting mesh and lace hosiery and the new non- 





run types. 

An analysis of the hosiery statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce for March might leave the 
inference the decline in demand in May may have 
been due in part to excess production in March, In 
women’s full-fashioned silk, for example, output in 
March was around 260,000 dozens greater than in 
the corresponding month of last year, while net ship- 
ments increased by approximately 83,000 dozens and 
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STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER 


Mesh, 
Fancy Stitch, 
or Plain — 


STANDARD-COOSA- 
THATCHER Durene will 
do a better job for you, 
—because uniformity of 
quality is a fundamental of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
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eEvenness of Thread 
eAccuracy of Count 
ein well-wound packages 


Samples on Request 
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unfilled orders at the end ot the month were for 
453,801 dozens, compared with 995,625 dozens at the 
end of March in 1931. Mill stocks decreased by less 
than 65,000 dozens. 

This would appear to have left a bad situation 
in April, the actual reflex of which was seen in May, 
in radically diminished production, according to un- 
cfficial reports of idle machinery. The Department 
of Commerce figures are from reports of 351 identi- 
cal establishments. 

Women’s seamless made a somewhat better show- 
ing in March, and production of men’s seamless was 
so much better balanced with conditions in a de- 
clining market that this division of the hosiery in- 
dustry may not have suffered severely in May. Pro- 
duction for identical mills dropped by over 200,000 
dozens and the decline in net shipments was approx- 
imately 180,000 dozens. The unfilled were 
for around 280,000 dozens less while stocks in mills 
declined about 150,000 dozens. In all groups, ap- 
parently, manufacturers had over-estimated the 
pressure for spring hosiery, and in May felt the full 
force of this exaggerated gauge of the market. 

Rayon in women’s hosiery made a sharp gain in 


orders 


the March production, the increase in straight rayon 
being about 65,000 dozens for seamless. There were 
full-fashioned and in 
rayon for boys’, misses’ and children’s lines. Com- 
paring further with March last year, there was in- 
creased production of silk and rayon in combination 
for both full-fashioned and seamless for women and 
for boys’, misses’ and children’s, while cotton and 
rayon combination had an almost all-around setback. 

The cut in hosiery production in May was espe- 
cially deep in Pennsylvania and in the New Jersey 


increases in women’s rayon 


area, amounting at times to around 65 to 75 per cent 
according to rough estimates of some observers. In 
the Philadelphia Federal Reserve district, compris- 
ing Pennsylvania, Delaware and a part of New Jer- 
sey, the bank’s report for April shows a gain of five 
per cent in employment in the hosiery industry over 
April a year ago, but a decline of 19 per cent in pay- 
rolls. 
was 29 per cent. 

A few full-fashioned mills operated steadily, some 
on 21-hour schedules for two shifts, during the pro- 
nounced lull. A mill in Reading making high grade 
45-gauge goods, has been, and still was in May, on a 


In other knit goods the decline in payrolls 


day and night schedule, being favored with a “steady 
outlet’, as was explained by an official of the com- 
pany. Another, which had been oeprating two days 
a week, went to full time, having received a large or- 
der, it was stated by a person authorized to speak for 
the management. Mills that are continually making 
new outlets appear to be the more nearly closed down. 
A Philadelphia mill selling to retailers has had a busy 
spring and another in the same class is not only selling 
capacity production but is buying in the gray from 
other mills for less than its own cost of manufacture. 
There has, of course, been an increase in idle machin- 
ery due in large part to the bottom dropping out of 
the market for mesh stockings. 

The Weinerth Knitting and Machine Co., Reading, 
women’s seamless, reports well sustained demand and 
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MODERNIZE 


When you buy an automobile 
—you ‘are sure to purchase 
a car with a proud perfor- 
mance record. W hy notapply 
the same excellent logic 
when you equip your mill 
with knitting machines? The 
name Brinton stands as high 
in its field, as Rolls-Royce. 
Packard, and Cadillae in 
the automotive industry. 
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CORNELY TWO NEEDLE 
HEMSTITCH MACHINE 


Speed and quality of production on all classes of work—underwear, 
dresses, blouses, table linens, sheets, pillow cases, etc. Makes holes of 


various sizes and may be had with or without picot edge cutting feature. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Dept. C 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
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new high-speed, two needle Cornely Hemstitch 


658 Broadway New York, N. Y., U.S.A. Machine. 


The coupon is for your convenience should you wish samples Company name 
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operating to near full time. This is one of the few 
seamless mills so branding every pair of its irregu- 
lars that only a blind person would buy them as first 
grade. ‘“‘We have lost some sales by refusing to omit 
the brand for the accommodation of a few buyers,” 
the management says, but believes its production is 
in better repute by reason of the stand taken as to 
sub-standards. 

The few seamless mills in Philadelphia have fared 
fairly well in matter of shipments during the spring 
recession, finding that their grades to retail for a half 
dollar, for pure thread silk, are free sellers in some 
communities in competition with full-fashioned silk at 
50 cents. Between dollar full-fashioned silk and seam- 
less half dollar silk, purposely cheapened 39-gauge is 
said to be squeezed from two angles, and it is a com- 
mon forecast that the cheapest fashioned will eventual- 
ly command less than average quality seamless. 


Pennsylvania Underwear Mills 
Take Stand Against Cheapening 
to Provide a Price Advantage. 


The gain in production of knitted underwear in 
1931 over 1930 is likely to be not maintained in 1932, 
in the opinion of manufacturers commenting on the 
late start made in buying winter weights and an anal- 
ysis of the reports of 130 identical mills for 1930 and 
1931. These figures go further toward establishing 
the fact that heavies are giving way to shorts and 
shirts and that popularity of the latter may account 
for the production in 1931 amounting to over a half 
million dozens more than for 1930, according to a com- 
pilation of reports by the Department of Commerce. 

Some factors profess to believe that the lull in un- 
derwear in May was due to carrying 1931 output to 
beyond distribution requirements. In any event, last 
month was a period of more general curtailment of 
production than had been witnessed for a number of 
years. In the upper Schuylkill Valley of Pennsylvania, 
once a center for the manufacture of women’s cotton 
underwear and men’s summer weights, it was esti- 
mated by some of the manufacturers in that area that 
production was being reduced during May to around 
30 per cent of machine capacity, some mills being to- 
tally idle for a time. 

A manufacturer of both cotton and rayon under- 
wear for women stated that his shipments of cottons 
this spring have exceeded those of rayon. The latter, 
he stated, were being hard hit by low cost of Japan 
silk and the exploitation of rayons of inferior con- 
struction, for price. He makes the prediction that, 
with continued cheapening for another year or two, 
skimped rayon underwear out of the poorer grades 
of yarn “will not fetch much more than 10 per cent 
of invoice value.” This mill makes only the better 
types of both cotton and rayon underwear and has lost 
sales because declining to produce to buyers’ specifi- 
cations, the garments to be put up in the mill’s pack- 
ing. 

A similar report is heard of the attitude of the 
management of the Merit Underwear Co., at Shoe- 
makersville, also in the Schuylkill Valley, toward buy- 
ers who suggest cheapening in order to give them a 
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AVONDALE MILLS” 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 


THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 


Selling Agents: 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA READING 


Beuer Packing 





Pack your textile product in paper boxes with 
personality ... styled to fit today’s markets... 
printed to give your trade mark added effective- 
ness—in any desired combination of colors. Five 
strategically located Southern points to give you 
quick service and low freight rates. Write today 
to our nearest plant for samples and prices. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC., 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Burlington, N. O. 
Charlotte, N. 0. 


OLD DOMINION 


«Paper Boxes 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Ashboro, W. OC. 
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price advantage. This mill had overtures from price 
buyers somewhat recently and disposed of them by 
offering to knit goods to fit a suggested price, pro- 
vided they were put up in buyers’ packing. This was 
not acceptable to the buyers, who may have placed 
orders elsewhere, but probably not in the Schuylkill 
Valley. 
Knitted Outerwear Business Marking Time 

In a Between-Seasons Situation in Sweaters. 

Stocks of worsted bathing suits at the beginning of 
June, when manufacturers were at the end of their 
production season for 1923 distribution, were consid- 
ered not ample for even a dull summer requirements. 
This was one occasion when mills actually had held 
output down to firm orders, and it appears accepted 
orders have been on an ultra-conservative basis, while 
many orders were declined on the ground of unsatis- 
factory credit showings. Thus the markets were left 
with but scant supplies, assuming demand shall meas- 
ure up to interest in sports and pleasure. 

Retailers who are facing a shortage of at once de- 
livery bathing suits are placing dependence upon a 
number of manufacturers who are booking virtually 
These may be said to be 
began 


no business in sweaters. 
going through a between-seasons lull, which 
earlier this year and is more pronounced than ordi- 
narily. These concerns are in need of business, it is 
ascertained from mill managements, and doubtless 
would be glad to take on some bathing suit business 
during June, for enabling tardy distributors to piece 
out for the remainder of the season. 

Knit goods for outer wear have lost out by reason 
of manufacturers being too eager to acquire some of 
the business going to competing concerns, and getting 
a share of it by cutting prices until profits disap- 
peared. It is realized now that had mills held out for 
their established prices, there would have been no 
less distribution and all might have made a little mon- 
ey. Two of the Philadelphia manufacturers of the 
better types of knitted outerwear passed out of busi- 
ness through bankruptcy or receiverships during the 
price competition, and all of the machinery in both 
the United Globe and Edward A. Phillims Co. mills 
has been disposed of and moved out, being still in 
competition, it is understood, at far lower cost to the 
present owners than it stood those who succumbed 
during the crash in knitwear. 

3athing suits represent one division of knitted 
outerwear not affected as a factory product by knit- 
ting in the homes in which, especially, there are per- 
sons who may be no longer receiving a weekly wage. 
Machine production of sweaters has, on the other 
hand, been lessened by not only women out of employ- 
ment who are knitting their outer garments, but by 
many of those also who may feel a need for “doisg 
their bit” in relieving destitution and put in spare 
hours converting worsted yarns into sweaters and 
skirts. This has been cutting into the business of some 
hitherto busy mills making ensemble knitted, two piece 
and three piece suits. The extent of home knitting is 
reflected in a considerable increase in business in 
hand knitting yarns, and is regarded a factor in the 
very conservative buying of sweaters by jobbers and 
retailers. 
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Among the Knitting Mills 


EORGANIZATION Of the Huntley, White & Jackson Com- 
R pany, High Point, N. C., manufacturers of men’s fancy 
half-hose, has been announced. The White interests have 
been acquired by B. F. Huntley and Dr. W. L. Jackson, 
and the name of the concern has been changed to Huntley- 
Jackson Corporation. 


Veeder-Root course counters are being installed on the 
full-fashioned hosiery machines of Standard Hosiery Mills, 
burlington, N. C. 

Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C.. are install 
ing 25 additional Scott & Williams hosiery machines. 


A third unit of throwing machinery is being installed 
new building of Iludson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
includes 5-B doubler and 


in the 
ae Oe 


high-speed twisters, 


Which winders, twisters 


machines have been 


Mills, 


installed by the 


Lakavette, Ga. 


About 100 
Walker County 


hew 
Hosiery 


mill being constructed at Granite Falls, N. 
C., by Dr. O,. Corpening will be in operation this summer ; 
contain 50 machines, 


The hosiery 


it will 

New machinery for the manufacture of mesh hosiery 
has been installed by Massachusetts Knitting Mills, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 


Jellico Hosiery Mills, Jellico, Tenn., has changed its 


knitting machines to produce mesh weave hosiery. 


Full-Fashioned Maintenance Methods. 
(Continued from page 97.) 


attends to the assignments. These jobs are made out 
on regular tickets which are split in half, one section 
of the ticket going to the maintenance department, and 
the other section is retained in the general manager’s 
office until the work is completed. In this way we 
have a direct control over all of our maintenance work. 


Care of the Grounds. 


Due to the fact that we have a large plot of ground 
which is beautifully landscaped, we have to have a 
gardener maintain this section during the spring, sum- 
mer, and early fall. He is a member of our mainte- 
nance staff, and is controlled by the head of the main- 
tenance department. It is his duty to keep the shrub- 
bery and grounds in perfect shape and the results 
show a paradise of beautiful flowers and shrubbery 
throughout the summer season. 


Education. 


It is essential to receive the co-operation of every 
employee when proper maintenance of machinery and 
real estate is desirable. We do this through our edu- 
cational department by means of lectures and talks. 
Just lately we have also received the co-operation of 
the Ajax Employees’ Association who have pledged 
themselves to keep the plant wash and rest-rooms in 
Twice a year we have campaigns 
on health and cleanliness, and have outside speakers 
who lecture on the necessity for sanitation. Without 
employee co-operation it would be impossible to have 
proper maintenance and we stress this important fea- 
ture whenever the subject comes up. 


first-class condition. 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 
HOSIERY BOARDS §@ 


cannot be obtained from any other than 
wooden boards. 




















You get the length, lustre, fee/ that the 
goods should have. 


Our specially finished boards are highly 
recommended for silk and chiffon hosiery. 


We serve the best mills—send a request 





“29 for list and same will be forthcoming. 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers 


Kensington and E. Boston Avenues PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PLLA HOUSIERERY FINISHES 


BROSCO D FINISH-FINISHING COMPOUND S. P. 
BROSCO SCROOP OIL 


Can be used alone or in conjunction with one another to produce any desired feel and finish. 
Does not shrink or tighten up the fabrics. 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC. 


Amber & Westmoreland Streets 


Philadelphia, Penna. Since 1907 
SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD. 
In Canada St. Catharines, Ontario Since 1927 


Sewing WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Operations 


are done better, faster and DRY GOODS 
more economically on 
Union Specials. Commission Merchants 
nen 
Union Special Machine Co. 43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Cohe YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 17th, 1932. 

LONG distance telephone order for 1,500 pounds 

of cotton yarn was placed with a dealer here 

on May 16. The minimum cost of a party-to- 
party call to Philadelphia from the city from which 
the order was telephoned is $1.25. Thus the charge 
for the call added approximately one cent a pound 
to the cost of the yarn. 

The incident is of interest in the fact that it may 
serve to show how close to their needs some manu- 
facturers are buying yarns and indicating the ex- 
treme to which hand-to-mouth operating is being 
carried—an extreme that would seem to indicate 
business in yarns is at a stage where a change is to 
be expected. As it is inconceivable that the next 
stage could be worse than that of the present, any 
change must be for the better. This is the position 
taken by factors in the Philadelphia yarn trade. 

It seems significant of the stand taken by several 
leading traders that in the absence of any precon- 
certed movement there is a strong similarity of sen- 
timent. A typical declaration was, “We shall buy 
no yarn for stock, simply calling on spinners to re- 
place what may have been sold. We shall no longer 
‘carry the bag’ for a manufacturer. If he cannot 
buy yarn in advance of receiving an order for goods, 
there is no reason why we should not adopt the same 
policy. Matters have been going from bad to worse 
long enough.” 

The methods of some buyers are even more to be 
deplored than the matter of a decline in yarn prices, 
for no reason other than an apparent determination 
on the part of buyers to squeeze sellers and the fact 
that the latter permit the squeeze to be repeated day 
after day. A large buyer of cotton narrow fabric 
had a half dozen or more houses figuring on a price 
at which they could supply 52,000 yards. When all 
the bids were in, he divided the business between 
two houses, allotting 5000 yards to one and 2000 
yards to the other, and suggested that they antici- 
pate further orders, “for we are going to use your 
stuff,” the buyer assured the bidders. 

A few manufacturers consuming cotton yarns 
have asked their respective sources of supply to pro- 
tect them, stating they are not quite ready to buy, 
but will be giving an order soon, and want to feel 
they are protected. 

The business that is being done in cotton yarns, 
dealers declare, is not helping the textile trades. 
Help will come when passing the buck shall be no 
longer tolerated—when manufacturer and distribu- 
tor return to the former plan of each assuming the 
responsibility for keeping his bins supplied. 

A sale of carpet yarns, 10s/3, was made at 10 
cents, for a lot of 25,000 pounds. A smaller lot was 
sold for 101%4 cents. It was a good grade of tinged 


Offers of 13 cents were received for 20s/2 
warps and sales were made for 13%. Single carded 
26s on cones was sold as low as 16 cents. Dealers 
are asking 111% cents for good 10s single carded on 
cones and some accepting 11. An offer of 26 cents 
for 38s single combed peeler was accepted. 

Transactions of the character referred to in con- 
nection with these prices are not viewed by dealers 
as representing “‘business” in cotton yarns. But they 
are representative of the type of business that has 
been passing for business since the beginning of 
May, a month in which less yarn was moved by Phil- 
adelphia dealers than in any month in the recollec- 
tion of seasoned veterans in the trade. 

While there never was a more dissatisfied yarn 
trade, there is not nor has there been evidence of 
any panicky feeling. The trade is impatient, neces- 
sarily, but there seems a 90 per cent philosophical 
view of conditions and a feeling of assurance that 
some time, some how, sellers will have an inning. 

Philadelphia prices published May 16th follow: 


yarn. 


Two-Ply Warps. 


128 


\ 


! 10s 
| 14s 
18s 
eae 
26s.. 
a SA eer ais 40s 
s double carded - 
tying-in 


8s and 9s white warp twist 

8s tinged tubes 

8s part waste — . . > * 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 

8s Be cs aNaark ee go ee 

24s | 30s 


40s saieiem 50s 


60s... : 70s 
! 


Single Combed Peeler Yarns on Cones. 
19% | 24s. 
.24% 86s... 
28 | 40s. 
.88 i LE 
48 |} 80s 


Carded Yarn on Cones. 

ae 12s 
a 16s 
ee 20s 

-21 ] 2Rs 

23 40s. 

Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
mF | | 12s : 
.23  S06es: 

24%, | 20s. . 

rae j Gs... 

.29 30s 

32 oe 


vo 1, 
35% 


Tinged Insulating 
10% } 8s-2.... 
aL 10s—! 
11% 128-4 


20s—2 
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| | Justly so, many textile manufac- 
| S p U N RA Y O N turers look upon the Quissett Mill 


as a part of their own organization. 
They find that deliveries of the new Quitex 
Spun Rayon synchronize with their production 
schedules regardless of volume. Here at 
| | Quissett Mill, men and machines work for you 
just as though they were in reality a part of 
| | your own plant. 


Quissett Mill Let us send you samples of the new Quitex 
Spun Rayon. 
New Bedford, Mass. 













Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE OILS 
DETERGENT THAT ASSURE BETTER WORK 


Zz 
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. . Se 
in finishing Knitted Fabrics Hydroxy One Bath Boil Of Ol JB 
for Pure Silk Holds gum it ispensior nd - 
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~ 
Whether the fabric is Cotton, Silk, SS 
Rayon or Wool singly or in combina —= . she but ee e 
tion TEXTOLITE is the Finishing m« = get your shade 
dium par e«rccellence, a . i : 
: = Hydroxy Art Silk Coning Oil 
BECAUSE ey a a ei eee saa 
2 —, A 
te knitting nd softening dyed or I 
It keeps water uniformly soft from day to day; abso = { ilk knit eas -_= 
lutely controls a constant pH value; reduces surface ten — Eliminates break d s and reduces seconds = 
sion and assists materially in wetting out and penetra = 4 i a —_ 
tion of dyes. sore Hydroxy Art Silk Boil Off Oil - 
It gives a safer, quicker and more thorough boil off me for dyeing Art Silk, Hosiery r Fabrics —_ 
and rinses completely out of the fabric carrying all im = Holds the ¢ n suspension and tl = 
purities with it. -= nodes. a . 2 at = 
It retards absorption of dyestuffs by the Animal fibres = HYDROXY cs ua etd S ths Reds . = 
and increases the affinity of dyestuffs for the Vegetable — = 
, fibres hence, is an invaluable aid in matching different -. age 
fibres to pattern and for correcting and leveling shades. = — 
It prevents harshness in finished goods, makes board — = 
ing easier and cuts the percentage of redyes to the min - — 
imum. - ~ 
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Air view of mid-town New York taken from directly over The SHELTON 


gat 


© Curtiss Flying Service, Inc.—Photo Division 


Most people 


who visit New York 
—spend their days and nights 


in the mid-town section 


It is the center of uptown business life—the 
shopping district—and the theatrical and Room for one, 
night life metropolis of the world. The $2.50 to $3.5 
SHELTON, with its many other attractions 
besides convenience to these activities, has Room for oi 
become one of the most popular of hotels $4.00 and $¢. 
among visitors to the city. In addition to Suites, 
supplying every possible hotel service, it $5.50 and up 

The SHELTON Swim- gives its guests an atmosphere of quiet and 

ming Pool may be comfort and hospitality that is most un- 

used by all guests, at usual to find in a metropolitan hotel. You'll 

all times, without enjoy a visit to The SHELTON. 


—— OSLLTON 


49th and Lexington Ave. New York 


5 minutes from Grand Central Station—convenient to all business, shopping and theatrical activities 
in mid-town New York 
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Improved Equipment and Pro- 


cessing in the Manufacture of 


EKAGLE 


STARCH 
has achieved 


J—GREATER UNIFORMITY of 
moisture content and fluidity of 
paste. While Eagle Starch always 
has been approved for its uniform 
quality, the new Eagle Starch is 
controlled within still narrower 
limits. Every package is absolutely 
uniform in moisture and fluidity. 


2—REDUCED SEDIMENT or 
residue. Especially designed equip- 
ment has resulted in the elimina- 
tion of practically all sediment— 
which means smoother, cleaner 
size. Try a “creaming” test. 


3 —ABSENCE OF SOLUBLE SUB- 
STANCES which have no starch 
value. By additional washings, 
soluble impurities have been re- 
moved from the new Eagle Starch. 


4—CLEANSING OF THE AIR used 
for drying starch is an innovation. 
In manufacturing the new Eagle 
Starch, the finest particles of dust 
and dirt that are in the air are 
removed prior to using this air for 
drying Eagle. 
# 

For best results, always be sure that 
starch is thoroughly “creamed” by 
stirring with cold water before ad- 


mitting steam. For further informa- 
tion, please write 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 












































If you use 
SULPHUR 
COLORS 


why not get the best, 


which are cheapest in 
the end? 


Investigate our complete 


line of 


PYROGENE 
COLORS 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


2Da @... 


GREENWICH and MORTON STREETS 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
CREENVILLE 5 C - BOSTON - CHICACO > CREENSBORO.MG 
PHILADELPHIA- PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciba Co_Ltd.. Montreal, Canada 
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When YOU GoTo 


PHILADELPHIA 


A TRULY GREAT HOTEL 


When you visit Detroit next time stop at Hotel 

Fort Shelby. You'll enjoy its thoughtful, efficient, 

unpretentious service ... its savory foods and 

cozy, cheerful, charming rooms. q Every unit in 

the Hotel Fort Shelby is paneled ... servidor 

equipped ... attractively appointed and popu- 

larly priced; all rooms have private bath and 

circulating ice water. 4q Hotel Fort Shelby’s 

location in the heart of Detroit's shopping, : PD) 5 O S. Hgle with 


theatre, financial, insurance and wholesale Bath 


districts is a happy one... no other large : 6 4 OO “wr with 


principal railway terminals, airports and WE MANE THEM 


steamship piers. 900 rooms ... many as low ge OT Ee LL 


wisconennianoconemeve —DENNGYEVANIA 


Motorists are relieved of their automobiles at 39th & CHESTNUT S$ts., PHILADELPHIA 
the door without service charge. Write for free 
rocd map, and your copy of “Aglow with Friend- 
liness," our unique and fascinating magazine. 


HOTEL rorl S eb 


"“AGLOW WIT FRIENDLINESS‘. 
BE. J. BRADWELL, Manager 


DETROIT 


hotel in the metropolitan area is so near the 
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THE | 
CENTRIF- AIR- 


YOU CAN SAVE 


as much as 1/, 
of your Kier 3 






Hesernananerneannnnate 


































































2 ADJUSTABLE COTTON eerie 
CLEANING SYSTEM i 
Soluble 
Pine 
ane Oils 
* 
at it does— 
2 ee formulae have been developed and 
red in use ke care of cotton, Dur- 
—Opens cotton and removes motes, heavy proved in use t ) take care of c : t 7 
1 dirt, teat particles, ete., employing me- ene, and mixtures of these with other fibres. 
chanical and centrifugal force, . i ; ? ; ; 
Write for information, describing the prod- 
2 ee ee uct to be handled. 
seed, sticks and other materials heavier 
than cotton, employing centrifugal force, Laurel Soluble Pine Oils, Pine-Castor Oils, for 
gravity and air. = ae af ; 
Silk, Rayon, Wool, Cotton, Celanese, Tubiz 
3 —Draws out dust and powdered leaf, em- 
ploying an air suction downward through ‘aurel Soa h M r, ‘om hany 
the cleaning screen. “ I _ fe ( / i 
INCORPORATED 
Write for detailed information WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
EAST TIOGA STREET PHILADELPHIA 
THE CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO., INC. 
ATLANTA, GA. 











ADOLFF 
Card Room Bobbins 


COMPRESSED HARD PAPER 







Slubbers— Intermediates—Speeders, 
with Inside Metal Protection. For 
Long Satisfactory Service. True Run- 
ning, do not Warp or Splinter. Do 







not absorb oil. Favored by Execu- 






tives as well as Operatives. 



























n Samples and Prices From 
oe " : 
ed 
ze Recure l 
gal Te = t DOLFF OBBIN 
1s u a : 
ESS ( end OMPANY 
Re : sofacto | = 
e Nole vepresentatire: G BAUSCH 
specialize King Pp ae by 
you in ALES CO * yanusa turé Bae oT) s Ave. Kearny, N. J. 
SOLV AY ic produc ; com pa ny ‘ ] ss ; 





SPOOLS 

TWISTERS 

SPINNING 
BOBBINS 











ALL ABC 
PRODUCTS HAVE 
THIS -MARK 





SILK SPOOLS 
COPS & QUILLS 
PERFORATED 

Look For It DYEING TUBES 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warp—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a bleach 
and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 


ed 


Ne RSE Your Cotton Production 
LN HIN Li 


ON eee 
Ml a AM is arty 
Me i) %¥ an i Hh) 
| i), iy : one Roy Improved Traverse Grinder 


F-T  D-2- 


Roy Improved Roller Grinder 
Much depends upon the start you give it. 
Roy Cotton Card Grinders will keep your 
cards in good condition continuously. 


- Furnished singly or in sets of two Im- 
T A P E s L | 74 E R ‘sete Traverse and one Improved Roller 
, = Grinder. 
CAMACHINE 6 is designed to cut - The investment is small; the return well 
rolls of cotton or woolen fabrics into - worth-while. 
strip, bindings, tapes also rolls of 
wider widths if necessary. The rolls 


produced are clean cut, uniformly Aa) B.S.Roy & Son Co 
wound and accurate as to width. : tC — a 
Write for interesting illustrated literature. -~YA VE Established 1868 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY Worcester, Mass. 


61 PCPLAR ST. BROOKLYN,NEW YORK 
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DOES MOISTURE AFFECT 
YOUR PLYWOOD BOXES Like 


Rosson 


This box has been under a water spray This box was under the same water spray 


48 MINUTES 48 HOURS!!! 


It is glued with VEGETABLE It is glued with LAUXEIN 
(non-water-resisting) glue (water-resisting) glue 


A postcard will bring you the name of a plywood box manufacturer near you, who 
uses LAUXEIN glue exclusively. We believe you will find his prices no higher than 
those of other plywood box manufacturers. 


speciry LAUXEIN GLUE on your next prywoop Box oRDER 
I. F. LAUCKS, INC. BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


“Water resistant boxes deliver the goods.” 


BOSSON G LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 


Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
Ss 
Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners. 
VICTROLYN the economical assistant in warp sizing. Penetrating, 


9 Lubricating and wholly efficient. 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
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SAVE TIME! 
STOP AT THE BISMARCK 


The Bismarck is close to the 
wholesale district . . . on 
La Salle Street ... in the 
theatre district 

three blocks to Mer- 
chandise Mart. 





Quiet, outside 
rooms ... su- 
per-comfort beds 
. . . soft water for 
bath ... mail signal 
in each room... re- 
nowned cuisine . 
service of hospitality. 






Prestige 
... without charge! 





Rooms with bath $3.50, 
$4, $4.50, $5., and $6. 
Rooms without bath $2.50. 





Stop at the Atlanta Biltmore, and OTTO K. EITEL, Write for booklet 


Manager with downtown Map 
get that added "difference" be- 


e 
tween just-another-lodging- place si yf MA A ie K 
and a hotel of distinction. A glance 





at our rates proves there's no 


added charge for this quality. 





RANDOLPH AT LA SALLE 





Conveniently located, halfway be- 





tween the Terminal and Peachtree 


Stations. Golfing privileges, to 






some of the finest courses, ex- N O Mo re S ecre ts 
tended to our guests. If you're 
interested in radio: Station WSB The Audit Bureau of Circu- 





is located at the Biltmore, and a 





lations was formed by large 





special elevator will take you up ; 
iti igil advertisers and publishers to 











put a ban on circulation se- 











All rooms are outside, airy, beau- 


tifully furnished, each with private crets. Publications willing 


bath and circulating ice water. to have their records checked 
Rates are surprisingly low... $3, by impartial — belong 
$4, and $5, for single rooms; and 
$5, $6, $7, and $8 for double 


rooms. Popular priced meals served 


to the Bureau, and the num- 
ber of papers they sell is pub- 
lished to the world. No one 
doubts the “A. B. C.” report. 


It eliminates unknown quan- 





in all dining rooms. 














ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 


tities. 


COTTON 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The New and Improved 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 





You are looking at a picture of the “New 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” This 
small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most “Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from cot- 
ton yarn which the carding process failed to 
remove. It cleans yarn cleaner than double 
carding and removes imperfections caused 
by bad spinning. 

The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- 
ing standard equipment in many spinning 
plants. It automatically insures any spin- 
ning plant a “Finer and Better” product by 
making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean and 
“Clean” yarn cleaner. 

Every spinner of SALE yarn should be 
equipped with “The Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner.” 

On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you 
complete information. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


KCLIPSE 


IMPROVED 





arn Cleaner 


COTTON 


The 


Extra-wear 
Spinning Ring 


test, most humid “dog days.” 


on the worst of dog days.” 
install new DIAMOND FINISH Rings now. You'li 


reduce your traveler bills, make yarn much freer 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings 


laugh at the thermometer! 


Start new DIAMOND FINISH Rings on the hot- 
One Southern 
superintendent started in June and installed sev- 
eral thousand as he found that “they ran with- 
out any trouble even tho some were started up 
If you need them, 


from roughness and fuzziness, and make better 
quality goods on better running looms. 


Free samples 
upon request 


Whitinsville “° 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Devoted to making ‘‘DIAMOND FINISH” 


Spinning and Twister Rings since 


1I8¢3 





SHEARS THAT ARE FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ALLOWING ONE OPERATOR TO RUN A 
BATTERY 


BALL BEARING THROUGHOUT WITH 
ZERK SYSTEM OF LUBRICATiON 


PATENTED SUCTION DRAWS ALL LOOSE 
ENDS FROM SELVAGES INTO KNIVES 
WITHOUT AID OF BRUSHES 


BRUSHES PROVIDED WHEN REQUIRED 
TO CLEAN OFF LEAF AND MOTES 


LARGE PRODUCTION LOW UPKEEP 
SMALL FLOOR SPACE LOW FIRST COST 


ROLLING MEASURING, EXAMINING 


BRUSHERS, SHEARS AND OTHER CLOTH 
ROOM MACHINERY 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Recommended 
for YOUR 

PAYROLL 

DEPARTMENT 


If you employ 25 or more workers! 


The Patented 


Four-in-One 
PAY ENVELOPE 


It (1) carries the pay, (2) sup- 
plies employee’s wage receipt, (3) 


is both a time and wage statement, 


(4) provides a thorough-going de- 
duction statement. 

May we send samples for you to 
discuss with your payroll depart- 
ment? 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


505-7-9-11 Stewart Ave,, S. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


- Ain] - - Gin] 
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Lo 
HEALTH COMES FIRST 


That is the decision of every institution installing Rundle- 
Spence drinking fountains . . . and they arrive at their 
decision rightfully. 

First, because the sanitary features of an R-S fountain 
place it in a class by itself; and secondly, because without 
exception the R-S fountain prevents all users from touch- 
ing their lips to the jet or nozzle. 

Before you decide on the type of drinking fountain to in- 
stall, write for the R-S catalog. Colors are available for 
any color scheme. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
451 N. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


Fig. 106-A, Jenkins Standard Bronze Globe 
Valve with the one-piece screw-over bonnet 
and slip-on stay-on dise holder is recom- 
mended for 150 lbs. steam or 250 Ibs. oil, 
water or gas working p-zessure. JENKINS 
BROS., 80 White St., New York, N. Y.; 
510 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn.; 524 Atlan- 
tic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 133 No. Seventh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 646 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. JENKINS '~ BROS., Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.; London, England. 


Jenkins 


VALVES 


Since 1864 


Fig. 106-A 


Pays Twice Its Cost 


A Loper contract contains the guarantee 
that its service will pay you at least twice 
the amount it costs you. 


Let us give you references that prove we 
accomplish even more than we guarantee. 


Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in 
the U. S. are Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Costs Over 19 Years 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


POU EE C 
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“NO LUCK” vi. 
for Thieving Fingers "your INSULATION Problem? 


W hai 


— g } LAT | () N Problem? 








CycloneSectional Partitions 


More difficult of access than floors or ceilings. 
Equipped with pick-proof tumbler lock. All 
sections are standard and punched alike for 
bolts. Easily interchangeable. Economically 
installed. 


Cyclone Window Guards 


Cyclone Window Guards _ pro- 
tect the glass and prevent en- 
trance. Furnished in practically 
any size wire, any size mesh, for 
any size opening. Send list of 
window sizes for accurate esti- 
mate. 








MONEY SAVING is the problem in the cotton mill 
If your property is worth own- ee ee ae ae om ae werkas 
ing, it is worth protecting. And would ou, and well td : 
when you cons der protection, i noe ao 


do not forget the satisfactory results that in- ; 
stitutions everywhere are having wifh Cyclone and 
Open Mesh Work. ocat 
This dense net of steel stops the most experi- = Principal cities 
enced thief—and, needless to say, prevents 


completely the casual pilfering that always MUNDET CORK CORP. 





takes place in any building. Keeps strangers Affiliated with L. Mundet & Son....Established 1865 
from lockers, store-rooms -yet freely admits 450 Seventh Avenue New York City 
air and light. Presents no fire hazard. We have 1 
Sectional Partitions and Window Guards are oot mandge 

P adaptable—and at a pleasing low price. Have We sha 
almost 100% salvage value. pective Wor 


For your own protection, be sure to get our 
estimate before you contract for open mesh 
work. Write. | g pur 
hb Oe a! wm ~ ¥ . ele Mu ] t ( i 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY r insulating r 


General Offices: Waukegan, Il. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


a 
SUBSIDIARY OF unre Ss) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. el 


Cyclone Fence 


COTTON 


DIAGNOSIS 


Textile mill executives and bankers de- 


siring a complete service on— 


APPRAISALS 
RELOCATION OF PLANTS 
LIQUIDATIONS 
PROPERTY DISPOSALS 
NEW MILL SITES 


eunaneneunanaaeceuecescaransceuiceuenenen cians 


LOGEMANN 


Ee mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic ammm 


Balin g Presses 


For Waste— 


Hand 
ers— 
Deep-box power Bal- 
ers— 

Hydraulic Balers— 


For Finished Goods— 


operated Bal- 
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anunnnnnaitne 


Hand 
ers— 
Power 
Balers— 

Hydraulie high-densi- 
ty Balers— 


operated Bal- 


—should remember that the H. M. 
McCord organization makes a com- 
plete diagnosis of the problem con- 
cerned, and employs a procedure in 
accordance with the usual McCord 
precision. 


toggle - lever 


eT) 


For Yarns— 


High - density power 
Balers— 


Model 26-MS. Power Baler 
specially designed for ea- 
port yarn baling. 


There is a LOGEMANN baler for 


every purpose. 
Write for details specifying your needs. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3102 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. = 
“WSUS AASV 


HUGEUOAEOUEEASETONEUEEEU SEATED UERDOEDOROROLELAAUEANEDOEDAGLECUAEUECEA EE OEDEHEEEAEL 


Your inquiries are invited. 


H. M. McCORD 


1400 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


New York City 
100 E. 42nd Street, 
Ashland 4-0345 


vnnnnaanenncannenssusencenenseesisengaoascanesnionitennien 


Boston, Mass. 
161 Devonshire Street, 
Liberty: 5948 
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RADING POST EXCHANGE" 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commissions Advertisements set “Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
ooggagg ed ke alld Menger aa ae be ee ' word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
cepted at display rate only. 


5.00 15 inches 
Box number addresses care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 


20 inches 
50 inches 
Ga., count as eight words. 


100 inches 


TANK ON TOWER FOR SALE 


50000 Gallon Tank on 75 ft. Tower, Excellent Condi- 
tion. Will Sell At Low Price As Stands In South. 
Oil Engines, Tanks, Rail, Equipment, Ete. 


ZELNICKER, INC., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOR SALE: 


galvanized Witt cans for surface 
toilets, 6 3/5 gallons capacity, 13” di- 
ameter, 12%” high (inside measure- 
ments) weight 814 pounds, side handles, 
no lids, good condition. Will sell all 
or part. 


PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


2000 


——————_ 
YOUR ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS SECTION— 


Have you some equipment, new or second-hand, 
which you wish to dispose of; do you desire a 
good man to fill a vacancy in your mill; do you 
desire a position; do you desire your business or 
professional card placed before the textile in- 
dustry ?— 


Representative Wanted 


Middle-aged man wanted for exclusive 
local territory to represent company with 
local business Man experienced in in- 
dustrial maintenance work or who has 
sold to industrial plants preferred. Sub- 
stantial earnings, permanent connection. 
Write Union Products Co., Station A, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of carding by young man, 14 
years experience in preparation depart 
ment for yarns from 6’s to 120’s, 
combed and carded, English, married, 
capable and willing. Excellent refer 
ences Apply Box 90, care “COTTON,’ 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Advertising in this section produces results at 
small cost Note the rates at the top of this 
page and tell us what you wish to advertise 


COTTON, GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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' There is NO GUESSWORK 
"ABOUT THIS TRAP SEATING. 










san puree Hera 













PRECISION! 


The above Hopper Stand Assembly for Draper 
Loom on which jigs were used in the manufacture 
of all parts is an example of the faithfulness to 
detail and excellence of manufacture of all 
Henderson products and repair parts. 





Spiral, bevel and spur gears, loom parts, 
beam heads, etc. Castings—Gears— 
Picker Repair Parts. 


Henderson Foundry & Machine Works 


Hampton, Ga. 


A SUPERIOR TRAP AT 
AN ECONOMICAL 
PRICE 


Positive guided large capacity inner 








BELT 
FASTENERS 


for 
ELEVATORS seats tight. Free floating, non-air 
and binding, inverted bucket. Horizontal 


CONVEYORS pipe connections permitting inspec- 


OMPRESSION develops the tremendous strength of the FLEXCO HD joint. tion without breaking pipe line. 
The recessed plates and teeth embed in the belt, producing a smocth, powerful, 
tight burt joint of straight-line pull. Plies cannot work against cach other and separate 
in belt ends. Remarkable service records are developed by these fasteners and thousands 
of plants use nothing else Made of steel or Monel Metal. Templates, wrenches and 
punches supplied to facilitate application Sold by jobbers and belting houses in five sizes. New Fisher Bulletin S T 1 0 
Recommendations supplied gladly by our engineering department. Inquiries invited. r : ; J , 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY tells interesting details and 


4619 Lexington Street, Chicago, U. S. A. capacities of this most 
In England at Finsbury Pavement, Ll } a Se 4 


valve. Rigid, powerful leverage; no 






sliding hinges or guess-work, valve 












modern trap 
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“Smoother than Grease” 









‘Arguto Bushings have 


outlasted 7 Bronze Bush- 






ings in the same place. 





Very severe service.” 






—unsolicited testimonial 


IRGUTO sexaine CO 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 



















PET 


AN UP-TO-DATE PROMPT SERVICE 
PRINTING PLANT. ON SHIPPING ROOM 
af, 
































SUPPLIES 


printing needs. 


equipped with modern machinery and a Shipping room supplies are our distinctive 
= ‘3 jusiness, ntimate eontact with Souther 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru Sadi Galle: hb Oliatbhedk “ek -t0: aunt 
z this publication, a trial order on your = their ne and to hee them effi- 
z cient service. ur stocks include: 


Diagraph Stencil Ma- Liquid Mucilage 


chines ; 
Gummed Tape — Plain 


Stencil & Marking Inks & Printed 
Gummed Tape Machines 


We have built a reputation that is known 


: over the entire South by our special at- i lata acta 


tention to the minutest detail. : Beard Label Molsteners 
: Stencil and Marking Crayons for every use 
: We are more than ready to answer any 3 Brushes Tackers & Stapling Ma- 
: question that relates to your printing ulmi 
problems. oa Machines & Warehouse Trucks 
Scales 


Stikfast Label Pasters Box Scrapers & Nail 


Write us and let us quote you Dry Mucilage Pullers 
on anything from a postal card Shipments same day orders received. 
to a full bound book. Send for 


\__ SOUTHERN 
The A. J. Showalter Co. cs tobERS SUPPLY CO. 


DALTON GEORGIA = —s3 courtLAND ST, S.E.. ATLANTA, GA. 


Sapeeenncanesaunsunnsanssatsniniitny 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 





Mechanical - Electrical 
Structural Engineers 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ROLLER CALF Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction, 
Machinery Lay-outs, Location Studies, Manufactur- 

R. NEUMANN & CO. ing Reports, Appraisals, for Industrial Plants 


Hoboken, N. J. NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South : y AN SP / IBU 
PEARSE SLAUGHTER BELTING CO., GREENVILLE, 8S. Cc. : CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 


TAANUAPONEANOATAT ANOLON, H TELUERAEAAANNT ELECT eterna " i TE TL rey 






nny 
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Mechanically Advanced 
Versatile in Performance 


U.S. Moderately Priced 


Patent 
Applied 


for Complete descriptive details together with illus- 


trations and prices promptly sent upon request. 


e Jextule [Peeelgeg Mactuneny (a 


: = = te 
>. alet= = 


New York Office = 2000 338 a Southern Agent 
50 Church St ° Fs H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
, Providence, R. z. rene 
Manufacturers of Machinery for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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“You'd hardly believe how much space 
we've saved by installing Dayton Cog- 
Belt Drives. No problem now to find 
space for those new machines!” 

Expressions like these come from liter- 
ally scores of plants where Dayton Cog- 
Belt Drives are used. These modern drives 
released enough floor space for one con- 
cern to save the cost of a new building. 
Besides saving floor space, the flexibility 
and general appearance of the plant 
alone would be sufficient reason for in- 
stalling Dayton Cog-Belt Drives, says 
another plant executive. And here are 
some of the reasons why! 


Dayton Cog-Belts are “built to bend.”’ 


COTTON 


Their patented cog construction and 


crosswise rigidity make them far more 


flexible ... with no distortion, no 
wrinkling or buckling. And with greater 
flexibility, smaller pulleys are used. 
Center-to-center distances are shorter... 
less floor space required. A\\ this with less 
tension... less wear onthe bearings. For 
the die-cut sides of the belts 

fit the V-groove pulleys 

accurately and permanently. 

Their raw edge contact sur- 

face guarantees an_ unvield- 

ing grip. No slipping, no 

sliding. Machines run more 


smoothly. Speeds are positive. 


Power is saved. Production is increased 
And because Dayton Cog-Belts are“ buil 
to bend,” therr life 7s two and three times 
/onger than that of ordinary belts. Mainte- 
nance expense is lower. I here sno'dress- 
ing’ or lubrication... fewer repairs and 
replacements... seldom any adjustments. 
Belt cost is reduced to an astonishing 
degree. But there’s more yet to 

tell. Ir will pay you to get ALI 

the facts. They'll be sent to you 
promptlyif you ll write or wire 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 

Dayton, Ohio 


m Primetpa! 


COG-BELT DRIVES 
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A PROVEN FACT 
REDUCED DRYING COSTS 








Ww this new machine manufacturing expenses are lowered. The narrow 

profit margin has a chance to broaden out. A net operating profit becomes 
a reality, due to the fact that the cost of one process has been materially cut. Mill 
owners in these days of reduced selling prices and meager profits ~ net afford to 
overlook this important saving. Write for a persona : cicn No obliga- 
tion on your part. 


C. G. SARGENT'S SONS CORP. 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. FOUNDED 1852 


Southern Agent: FRED H. WHITE Phila. Agent: R. C. JEFFERSON CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. DREXEL BUILDING 


Manufacturers of 


Acidifying Machines Carbonizing Dusters 
Automatic Extractor Machines Cotton Stock Dryers 
Automatic Feeders Crush Roll machines 
Backwashers Dusting Machines 
Backwash Dryers Mixing Pickers 
Bagging Machines Opening Machines 
Ball Winding Machines Special Dryers 

Burr Pickers and many others 


PRR O@eEeNT 1S THE PIONEER AMERICAN BUILDER SOF DRYERS 









